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Sport for all, at last 


S Africa 
pitches 
into 
fair play 


Matthew Engel 


T HE rainbow nation 
gained one further touch 
of richness in its colour 
scheme yesterday when 
South Africa was, for the first 
time, represented in an inter- 
national cricket match by a 
black man. 

The fast bowler Makhaya. 
Ntini aged 20. took two cru- 
cial wickets to help South Af- 
rica to victory in a one-day 
game against New Zealand In 
Perth. He won widespread 
praise for his pace, accuracy, 
fielding and enthusiasm as he 
deputised for the national 
team’s star Allan Donald. 

Ntini made his debut eight 
years after the last team of 
English cricketing mercenar- 
ies, led by Mike Gatting, 
slunk away from South Af- 
rica. having failed to shore up 
cricket as played under the 
apartheid regime. Nelson 
Mandela was still in jail at the 
time, and Ntini was at school. 

The breakthrough came 26 
years after the first Fn giiah 
rebel team, led by Graham 
Gooch, arrived in . Pretoria 
and an official said that 
blacks were extremely wel- 
come to play too. “They can 
do the fielding," he said. 

In those days, whites gener- 
ally believed that cricket was 
too complex for Africans, un- 
aware that high-standard 
games had been played on 
stony, dusty tracks in the 
Eastern Cape and the Border 
(East London) area since the 
19th century. Ntini 's father 
played for Border In the old 
non-white competitions. 

Since then. South African 
cricket has cleansed itself 
pretty thoroughly. President 
Mandela has praised the 
game for its commitment to 
development — in pointed 
contrast to rugby. 

Three members of the Cape 
Coloured community had al- 
ready appeared for South Af- 
rica. but no representative 
from the black majority, and 
pressure was building in 
some quarters for affirmative 
action. This was not a crucial 
match: Donald might have 
played IT it had been. 

However, Ntini’s in itial 
success gives the administra- 
tors breathing space. South 
Africa play in England this 
summer and Ntini’s perfor- 
mance increases the likeli- 
hood that he will be in the 
team on merit 



UK ‘ready 
to fight’ 
Saddam 


lan Black, David Falrltall 
and J ulian P o t par 



SITAIN last 
night signalled 
determination to 
use force against 
Iraq, sending 
HMS Invincible 
to the Gulf to warn Saddam 
Hussein that in the last resort 
it would join the United States 
in punishing his attempts to 
undermine United Nations 
weapons inspections. 

George Robertson, the De- 
fence Secretary, said the air- 
craft carrier, now off Cyprus, 
was being sent as an "unmis- 
takable signal" of readiness 
to fight, though he made (dear 
that Britain, like the US, 
would prefer a diplomatic so- 
lution to Baghdad's latest 
frhallpngp to the witamatinnal 
community. 

The annfflmfTpmpnt name as 
a UN arms team led by a fbr- 
,mer US marine officer. Scott 
Ritter, left file Iraqi capital 
because It had been prevented 
from doing its work of search- 
ing for harmed chemical and 
biological weapons. Baghdad 
has said Mr Ritter is a spy, a 
charge Washington denies. 

The latest crisis is a near 
carbon copy of what hap- 
pened in October, when Presi- 
dent Saddam exploited div- 
isions in the UN Security 
Council to try to halt the in- 
spections, hide weapons and 
hasten the end of the punitive 
sanctions imposed after his 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990. 

A clean bill of health from 
the inspectors is a key 
requirement before the sanc- 
tions can be lifted. 

Despite yesterday's sabre- 
rattling, neither Washington 
nor London wants a fight that 
would be opposed by fellow 
Security Council members 
Russia and ftance and — un- 
less it succeeded in toppling 
or Trilling him — would al- 
most certainly play into Pres- 
ident Saddam's hands. 

Speaking Id Washington 
the Foreign Secretary. Robin 
Cook, said the Invincible had 
been despatched as a “precau- 
tionary move”. 

Mr Robertson said: “The 
priority is a dipl o m a tic out- 


Countdown 


Oct 29. 1997: Iraq bars 
Americans from weapons 
teams on its territory. 
Security Connell condemns 
decision and the UN Special 
Commission (Unscom). set 
up after the Gulf war to 
eliminate Iraq's weapons of 
mass destruction, suspends 
operations. 

Nov 3: Iraq warns it will 
shoot down U-2 spy planes 
flying over its territory. 

Nov 20: Russia intervenes 
to persuade Saddam 
Hussein to back down in 
return for working to end 
sanctions. 

Jan 12: Iraq bans Unscom 
team led by American Scott 
Ritter. 

Jan 16: HMS Invincible 
ordered to Gtxlf to signal 
determination to use force. 


come. But at the end of the day 
we have to have other options 
and that is why it makes sense 
for Invincible with its Harri- 
ers on board to go closer.*’ 

Diplomats lnisisted that 
there were no immediate 
plans for military action. 
‘This is part of a continual 
policy erf signalling to Saddam 
that we will use diplomatic 
efforts backed up by force,” 
said one well-placed source. 

“Sending the carrier wasn’t 
a spur-of-the-moment deci- 
sion. Both the US and the UK 
decided that once this crisis 
started we would take a 
steady stream of steps to con- 
tinually signal military 
resolve. But we’re not going 
to be bombing Iraq over the 
weekend.” 

Military analysts pointed 
out that if immediate action 
were being contemplated it 
would be much quicker to de- 
ploy RAF Tornado bombers, a 
few of which are already pat- 
rolling southern Iraq from 
bases in Saudi Arabia. These 
would have to obtain permis- 
sion from an Arab host 
country for punitive raids 
against Iraqi targets. In the 


current climate this would 
not be forthcoming. 

The next steps involve a 
visit to Baghdad on Monday 
by Richard Butler, the Aus- 
tralian diplomat who heads 
the UN Inspection mission. 
Unscom. 

As well as blocking Mr Rit- 
ter's team. Iraq has barred all 
Unscom inspectors from visit- 
ing several dozen sites 
deemed “sensitive” bv Bagh- 
dad, including many of Presi- 
dent Saddam's palaces. 

Mr Butler is then expected 
to report back to the UN Secu- 
rity Council which is likely 
to issue another in a series of 
resolutions condemning Iraq 
and demanding its compli- 
ance. He is also likely to con- 
sider reconfiguring the teams 
to address Iraqi complaints or 
US and British dominance. 

The Russian defence minis- 
ter. Igor Sergeyev, offered his 
country's surveillance air- 
craft to take the place of 
American U2 spy-planes, but 
the offer was turned down 
yesterday by his US counter- 
part. William Cohen. 

China and France have put 
forward lists of their own ex- 
perts to take the place of US 
and British inspectors. 

Invincible expects to pass 
through the Suez Canal this 
weekend and reach the Gulf 
about five days later. 

Carrier-born aircraft, in 
this case six RAF Harrier 
GR7s and six Royal Navy Sea 
Harriers, can operate inde- 
pendently alongside the US 
navy’s task force. President 
Saddam knows this and is 
more likely to take seriously 
the threat of force issued by 
Washington and London in 
support of UN inspectors. 

The RAF GR7s carry highly 
accurate laser-guided bombs. 
However, without the Saudi- 
based Tornados, these could 
be used only with US aircraft 
to illuminate their targets. 
The Tornados have their own 
self-contained laser bombing 
system. 

A second British carrier. 
HMS Illustrious, will sail 
from Portsmouth on Monday 
to relieve Invincible if the cri- 
sis drags on. 
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Tamworth One cops it in copse, ending great escape 


The Sundance Pig. baric in 
custody after week on run 


Geoffrey Qlbbe 


A FTER more than a week 
on the run the Sundance 
Pig was not going to 
come quietly. His partner 
might have been captured, 
but the porker that got away 
was determined to enjoy bis 
last moments of freedom. 

For hours again yesterday 
he frustrated police officers. 
RSPCA Inspectors, dog han- 
dlers and a watching army of 
100 journalists and camera 
crews by hiding in a dense 
thicket of brambles at Tet- 


bury HID, Malmesbury, in 

Wiltshire. 

Flushed out at last by a 
spaniel named Pepsi the fugi- 
tive scampered across a field 
to a copse before turning to 
face the' inevitable tranqufi- 
lisergun. . 

Even then he was not going 
to make it easy. Twice the an- 
aesthetic-laden darts bounced 
off his hide. But as RSPCA tor 
spector Mike Harley fired for 
a third time the pig’s move- 
ments slowed. 

A “snout grabber” was 
placed over his head to 
restrain his movements. The 


pig’s days on the run were 
over. 

Last night the youthful 
young Ginger Tamworth 
boar, who escaped from the 
town’s slaughterhouse with a 
female companion, was rest- 
ing to a veterinary hospital's 
recovery pen. "It’s an ordi- 
nary healthy pig,” said Mr 
Harley. *1 am very glad that 
we caught it today and that it 
Is a happy ending.” 

Vets and the Daily Mall, 
which now claims ownership 
of the two pigs, were taking 
no chances that an snimai de- 
scribed by police as “cunning 


and devious” would repeat 
his escape. 

Sundance — groggy but 
back on his feet — was being 
held in a chained and pad- 
locked pen behind 6ft high 
gates. Vet Fran Baird ex- 
pected the boar to make a full 
recovery but said it would 
remain at the hospital for a 
day or so. 

Once recovered the boar 
will be taken to the Langley 
Wild Animal Rescue -Sanctu- 
ary, near Chippenham, where 
owners Kevin and Debbie 
Stinchcombe are already 
looking after Sundance's com- 


panion — the pig formerly 
known as Butch, now 
renamed Tammy. 

The drama, which war- 
ranted the close attention of 
American TV crews as well as. 
the massed ranks of the Brit- 
ish media, began on Thursday 
last week when council road- 
sweeper Araoldo DIJulio was 
delivering three Ginger Tam- 
worth boars to Newman's 
slaughterhouse in 

Malmesbury. 

As the trailer to which they 
were being carried was 
opened, two of the an i mals 
made off to front of stunned 


slaughterhouse stall. They 
wriggled under the perimeter 
fence, raced over a field and 
swam across the swollen 
river Avon. 

Their exploits made them a 
cause celebre to Malmesbury 
and far beyond. Radio 5 Live 
devoted a morning phone-in 
session to the issue, TTN sent 
its helicopter to try to find the 
pigs, and the King's Arms 
Hotel to Malmesbury, did its 
bit by displaying a board urg- 
ing: “Save the Tamworth 
Two. Eat Beef on the Bone.” 


Leader commont, page S 


Martin Woollacott, page 8 


‘‘I’ve got a very clear idea 
of the type of the system 
we should have in the 
end — yes.” To my 
remark that his categoric 
certainty about the big 
picture was something 
I’d noticed in every talk 
we’d had for the last 
four years, he laughed 
jovially, with only the 
faintest hint of denial 
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Alleged victim in tears gives evidence 

Girl ‘raped 


previously 9 


Duncan Campbell 

Crime Correspondent 


T HE 10-year-old girl 
alleged to have been 
raped and inde- 
cently assaulted by 
classmates during a 
school lunch break broke 
down in tears yesterday as 
she was asked about her past. 
She denied wanting to be 
touched by the boys or play- 
ing with them when the inci- 
dent took place. 

Two 10-year-old boys are 
charged with raping the girl 
in the boys' lavatory at a west 
London primary school in 
May last year. The same two 
boys and two others, aged 10 
and 11, are charged with inde- 
cent assault. All four plead 
not guilty. 

Giving evidence by video 
link for the second day at the 
Old Bailey, the girl told 
Steven Kay QC, defend in g, 
that she had been born in 
Jamaica and had lived there 
in her early years with her 
grandmother and aunt be- , 
cause her mother was in 
England. 

She said a neighbour in 
Jamaica, aged about 30, had 
taken her and other girls to 


his house and had raped her. 
Other men had taken part in 
the sexual assaults, she added. 

She had been happy to 

come to England and go to 

school where she played foot- 
ball with the boys. She told 
Mr Kay that once when she 
bad gone swimming with 
other girls, she had been 
called a lesbian. "People 
spread rumours at school," 
she said of the incident. 

The girl, who during one 
period of cross-examination 
was playing wttb a plastic 
puzzle, accepted that once she 
had been excluded from 
school for four days for fight- 
ing. She said one of the boys 
had called her names and he 
had also been excluded. 

Asked if she had sworn at a 
I police officer who had given a 
talk at the school about how 
to behave, she replied: “I 
wasn’t swearing at him. My 
mum told me never to swear. 
I just said one word and Fm 
not allowed to say what it is." 

She agreed she had had a 
boyfriend in her class but de- 
nied asking the accused to be 
her boyfriends. She said she 
had not played in the boys' 
lavatories. She added she had 
not known how to read when 
she first arrived and had gone 


into the boys' lavatories by 
mistake 

Asked by Mr Kay about the 
alleged rape and assault, she 
j said: "I tried to scream but 
they covered my mouth.” 

“You wanted them to touch 
you, didn’t you?" asked Mr 
Eay. 

“No," she replied. 

“You were playing with 
them?” 

“No.- 

Following farther ques- 
tions, she said: “1 told you all 
the answers and I can’t 
remember any more. 1 don’t 
want to remember any more.” 

“Have you been told off at 
school for making stories up 
that someone had hurt you?" 
asked Mr Kay. 

Tm not making np the 
story because I wouldn't want 
[her relative] to get hart and I 
wouldn’t want the other boys 
to get hurt. Can you leave me 
alone?" 

On a number of occasions, 
the girl broke down and the 
court rose. The judge, Mrs 

Justice Bracewen. told the 
girl that Mr Kay had to ask 
her the questions but she 
would ensure there were not 
too many. 

The case continues on 
Monday. 


Spencer 

loses 

privacy 

laws 

battle 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


PM’s secret box of tricks stolen 


Anne Perkins 

Pol Meal Correspondent 


A N EMBARASSED 
/ \ Whitehall last night con- 
# Vfinned that a black box 
for sending secret messages 
between the Prime Minister 
and the security services had 


been stolen from the Cabinet 
Office. 

A spokeswoman would only 
say of the scrambler, the size 
of a video recorder “An Inter- 
net encryption device has been 
reported missing” She said 
there were no security 

im plications. 

The thtft from the office in 


heavily-guarded Downing 
Street is thought to have taken 
place over Christmas. Scotland 
Yard confirmed that a investi- 
gation was under way. 

The device protects com- 
puter communications 
between Downing Street MI5 
and mtr and other Whitehall 
departments. 


E ARL Spencer’s attempt 
to force Britain to enact 
tougher privacy laws 
failed yesterday, when his 
case was thrown out by the 
European Commission of 
Human Rights in Strasbourg. 

The commission ruled inad- 
missible a rfaim by Princess 
Diana's brother and his former 
wife, Victoria, that the Govern- 
ment's failure to protect his 
family ftom the media 
breached article 8 of the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights, which guarantees 
“respect for private and family 
life". 

Reasons for the decision win 
not be released for a fortnight 
But the rationale is expected to 
be either that the Spencers 
should have brought proceed- 
ings for breach of confidence 
in Britain before resorting to 
Strasbourg, or that toe English 
law of confidence is a suffi- 
cient remedy to fulfil Britain's 
obligations under the 
convention. 

The commission might also 

have been influenced by the 

feet that the Spencers had put 
themselves and their childre n 
in the public eye wifira picture 
spread in Hello! magazine. 
Earl Spencer has also spoken 
publicly about his marriage 
difficulties. 

Strasbourg rules require ap- 
plicants tO ovhsnTgt any Ip gal 
remedies available in their 
home country before launch- 
ing a claim at the commission. 
So the Haim could have been 
scuppered by the Spencers’ 
failure to sue the taWnidc they 
accuse of infringing their pri- 
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Blair to 
apologise for 
‘Sunday 
shootings’ 


John HulUn 

Inland Correspondent 


T ONY mair is to apologise 
on Wednesday for the 



Earl Spencer, who lost privacy laws fight at the European C om miss ion of H um a n Rights 


vacy far hreachcf confidence. 

Alternatively, the commis- 
sion might have accepted file 
Government’s argument that 
the availability and scope of 
the breach of confidence 
remedy, which judges are de- 
veloping into a privacy law, 
meets Britain’s obligations. 
Strasbourg case law lays 
strong pm phagjg on tiw com- 
peting right of freedom of ex- 
pression as an PMgntfai safe- 
guard in a democracy. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Press ffrmplainte Commission 
«aid its fhairmnn, Lord Wake- 
ham. had decided not to com- 


ment on tibe outcome of file 
case. But human rights law- 
yers were not surprised it was 
thrown out 

At a three-hour hearing in 
private before 19 commission- 
ers, the earl’s lawyers claimed 
article 8 was violated by ac- 
counts of ffrwmtpsR Spencer’s 
eating disorders and alcohol- 
ism three years ago. and by 
publication, of a photograph 
taken of her without her 
knowledge and consent at the 
clinic where she was treated. 

The Spencers’ lawyers ar- 
gued the law of confidence was 
not a guffirfpnt safeguard, be- 


cause there was no way the 
subject of an article could 
learn that publication was 
planned so as to stop it They 
also claimed there was no real- 
istic prospect of getting com- 
pensation from the newspaper 
afterwards. 

But government lawyers 
claime d the couple could have 
maria a claim for breadt of con- 
fidence against the news- 
papers, as they did against two 
friends who had leaked Infor- 
mation to the tabloids. 

A spokeswoman far Earl 
Spencer said be would not be 

lygnnwwHng nn tha rf uriiitnn 


events of Bloody Sunday, 
when the army shot dead 14 
unarmed anti-internment 
mar chers in Londonderry in 
what proved to be a turning 
point in the Troubles. The 
killings, on January 30 1973, 
led to a strengthening of the 
IRA. 

The Prime Minister, who 
spoke to Bertie Ahem, the 
Taoiseach, for 15 minutes yes- 
terday. also plans to an- 
nounce to the Commons that 
there wm be a partial inquiry 
Into the shootings. A senior 
judge is expected to be asked 
to review the evidence, in- 
cluding new testimony for- 
warded by the Irish govern- 
ment last year. It threw fresh 
doubt on the conclusions of 
the Widgery report, which in 
effect exonerated the army. 

An apology and a limited 
review would foil short of 
campaigners’ demands — 
supported by the Irish gov- 
ernment — for a fresh Judicial 
Investigation. Mr Blair may 
reconsider after farther talks 
with Mr Ahem. 

Norman Godman. the chair- 
man of the Labour Party 
backbench Northern Ireland 
committee, said he believed a 
full inquiry was being 
delayed by senior figures in 
the Ministry of Defence. They 
are said to be worried about 
Its impact on the army’s role. 

Nationalists were enraged 
in 1972 when Lord Widgery’s 
report found that the soldiers 
had been fired on first and 
were telling the truth when 
they said they had fired in 
self-defence. It led to a new 
low in relations between 
Whitehall and Dublin. 

Unionists do not want the 
investigation reopened- Reg 
Empey. an Ulster Unionist ne- 
gotiator at Stormont, de- 
manded that Mr Blair also an . 
nounoe an inquiry into events 
leading to the gun-running 
trial of 1970. 
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Dome rises as axe falls again on arts cash 


Gowrie hits out 
at £1 .5m cuts for 
theatre and ballet 



DanGWstor 
Arts Correspondent 


REENW1CH 
Theatre is a small 
repertory theatre 
run with an 
annual subsidy of 
£210,000. A mile and a half 
away, on a former British Gas 
site, a dome Is rising — the 
glowing centrepiece of Brit- 
ain's millennium 

celebrations. 

But while the Greenwich 
dome win go ahead at an esti- 
mated cost of £758 million, 
Greenwich Theatre is ex- 
pected to close at the end of 
March because of a cut In gov- 
ernment funding to the arts. 

As Peter Mandelson. Minis- 
ter without Portfolio, justified 
spending four times the Arts 
Council's total annual fund- 


ing on the Millennium Dome 
by comparing its unifying po- 
tential with that of the death 
of Princess Diana, the depart- 
ing Arts Council chairman. 
Lord Gowrie, lambasted the 
Government's approach to 
funding the arts, calling it 
“niggardly and atavistic". 

Mr Mandelson said: “The 
celebration will enable people 
to come together to share 
something, something people 
felt in the wake of Princess 
Diana’s death. There are few 
opportunities to do this.*' 

But Matthew Francis, artis- 
tic director of the Greenwich 
Theatre, said: “It cannot es- 
cape our attention that £750 
million Is being found horn 
somewhere to build the dome 
and they cannot find £210,000 
to fund us. The dome is very 
big, very mad and very 
expensive." 


Lord Gowrie, who is due to 
step down at the end of April, 
said: “Politicians of all com- 
plexions keep running 
around saying how wonderful 
the' arts ' are, and how much 
they want to support the cre- 
ative economies. But you 
have to put a little bit of 
money where your mouth is. 
And even if yon don’t put any 
money in, you shouldn't take 
it away," 

He was speaking as the Arts 
Connell unveiled its annual 
grant allocation after a £L5 
million government cut. Lord 
Gowrie called the reduction 
to £184.6 million “extraordi- 
narily damaging and foolish”. 

That cut, which represents 
0.8 per cent of Arts Council 
income, has been passed on to 
its clients. These include the 
regional arts boards and com- 
panies such as the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, the 
Royal National Theatre, the 
South Bank Centre, the Royal 
Ballet and the Royal Opera. 

Greenwich Theatre receives 
its £2X0,000 from the London 
Arts Board, which in turn 
receives £14.154.000 from the 
Arts Council- Lord Gowrie 
said he hoped “the chalice 
would not be frill of poison” 
for his successor. Granada 
chief Gerry Robinson. 


Although the Arts Council 
has tried to cushion the blow 
by taking £1 million from its 
reserve funds and cutting 
£500,000 from its own costs, 


there are casualties. Lord 
Gowrie described the annual 
allocations as “prudent not 
profligate". 

While many companies 


To many 
arts bodies 
the lottery 
has 

represented 
a curse 
rather than 
a blessing’ 


Lord Gowrie (left) 
Arts Council 

received standstill funding, 
which represents a cut in real 
terms, the dance company Ad- 
ventures In Motion Pictures 
lost its £140.000 subsidy. Lord 


Gowrie said that the com- 
pany, which has achieved 
success with its production of 
Swan Lake featuring a corps 
de ballet of male swans, was 
now working on commer- 
cially hacked productions. It 
should, he said, he a model for 
all small companies. 

The Royal Ballet lost 
£100,000 of its annual subsidy 
and will receive £6,455.000 
next year. The Royal Opera 
was cut by £39,970 to 
£7.954,0001 The South Bank 
Centre, which is still awaiting 
a decision on its £135 million 
redevelopment scheme, 
received a cut in its annual 
subsidy of £112.144. Birming- 
ham Royal Ballet saw its 
annual subsidy reduced by 
£54.720 to £5.4 million. 

Lord Gowrie said that the 
arrival of the National Lot- 
tery three years ago had 
proved a mixed blessing for 
the arts world. 

“To many arts bodies the 
lottery has represented a 
curse rather than a blessing," 
he said. “The present govern- 
ment is not alone in having 
created the crisis. It was tre- 
mendously welcome to have 
this inflow for capital spend- 
ing from the lottery, but we 
are now in the worst revenue 
crisis of my adult lifetime. 


“It has been a great prob- 
lem to have something so nec- 
essary and so overdue happen 
and to have it spoilt by so nig- 
gardly sums of money." 

Adrian Noble, artistic di- 
rector of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company, which 
received standstill funding, 
said: “1 suppose that we 
should consider ourselves 
rewarded, by not getting an 
actual cut. Time is clearly 
running out, as shown by the 
likely closure of a number of 
excellent smaller venues." 

Matthew Francis at the 
Greenwich Theatre criticised 
the management culture seep- 
ing into the arts. 

He said: “Arts funding has 
fallen into the hands of consul- 
tants and bureaucrats. Arts 
funding is run by people who 
think they are good at strat- 
egy. It’s rearranging the deck 
chairs on the Titanic, it’s the 
politics of the open lifeboat." 

Lord Gowrie is to step down 
from the Arts Council at the 
end of April, a year early. One 
of the first tasks for the new 
chairman will be the appoint- 
ment of a secretary general to 
implement the programme of 
reform of the organisation 
called for by the Government. 
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Mandelson 
puts his faith 
in a unifying 
edifice 


Owen Bowcott and Madeleine Bunting 
on what wfll be under the Teflon canopy 
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Exhibition themes 


Mada oJ 150,000 square modes 
(180,000 square yards) <4 teOon-ooatad 
[ ftore. Fifty metres (iBOtt) high 
Inthamkkfla 


Breathing space 
Total weight of air 
enclosed by the dome: 



Mandelson’s Dome thoughts 


August 1997, on Clare Short 
criticising the dome: *5he i& 
not rocking the boat. Her 
comments were made before 
the election. The government 
has changed, the project has 
changed, and the whole 
cabinet is now fully supportive 
of the project, which U going 
to be a tre me ndous success’ 


December 1997: The 
contents of the Millennium 
Experience will attract people 
of an ages, although I expect 
that playing surfball, the 21st 
century sport, will have an 
especial appeal to young 
people* 


January 1998: The 
Millennium Is a Christian 
anniversary but it is also s 
secular, national event* 


Herbert Morrison, Peter 
Mandefson’s grandfather, who 
was the driving force behind 
the 1951 Festival of Britain: 
This is the sort of ma dn es s 
which has put us on the map 
and is going to keep us there* 


T HE experience will 
cost you around £15. 
Walk under the Teflon- 
coated. fibre-glass can- 
opy of the Millennium Dome 
and the exhibitions — inter- 
spersed with restaurants and 
cafes — will stretch away’ to 
left and right around a cen- 
tral show ring. 

This is a first glimpse in- 
side the 160 ft high structure 
which Peter Mandelson. Min- 
ister without Portfolio, be- 
lieves should unite people in 
the way the nation was united 
by the death of Diana. Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

His ambitious plans for 
national renewal and spiri- 
tual reflection are revealed, 
along with a preliminary ar- 
chitectural outline of what 
will actually be inside the 
£758 million scheme being 
erected on Industrial waste- 
land at Greenwich. 

New features being final- 
ised include a cable car ride 
over the Thames from Can- 
ning Town and re-landscaped 
-water defences, incorporating 
a beach for picnics and 
spawning grounds tor sea 
bass and dover sole. 

With controversy focusing 
on the place of Christianity 
within the dome. Mr Mandei- 
son spelled out In an Inter- 
view with the Guardian what 
he saw as the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the millennium. 

Referring to a survey by the 
developers, he said: "People 
thought this was a really 


special event, to pass from 
one millennium to the next; 
an exciting thing in people’s 
lives. And they thought it 
should be marked properly. 

“People feel atomised, frag- 
mented and set apart from 
one another. They feel that 
the community spirit of the 
country has gone, diminished 
in recent years. The celebra- 
tion will enable people to 
I come together to share some- 
thing: something people felt 
, in the wake of Princess' Di- 
ana's death ... Tm not sug- 
gesting the dome will start us 
on a more upward course — 
but it might help." 

Most of the exhibits being 
prepared for the New Millen- 
nium Experience Company 
are still at a conceptual stage. 

: Indeed, so little has previ- 
ously been revealed that the 
Culture, Media and Sport 
j Select Committee last month 
described the project, in- 
tended to attract 12 million 
visitors during the year 2000, 
as "not so much a journey 
through time, as ... a journey 
into the unknown". 

Mr Mandelson conceded 
that the creative process was 
"by no means completed" and 
that fixing the contents had 
been his highest priority in 
the last six months. 

"You dent show the rushes 
of your film before its final 
edit to the critics because 
they are going to ... pick 
holes In something which Is 
not completed," he added. 


"AH you will be doing is 
sparking off questions you 
are not in a position to 
answer." 

Another area of concern 
has been sponsorship, which 
has been subcontracted to 
Mark McCormack's Interna- 
tional Management Group. 
Promises of £220 million are 
said to have been collected — 
only £30 million short of the 


sum required. There are cur- 
rently negotiations with 
supermarket chains and a car 
manufacturer. 

So firm has. however, yet 
signed the deal. Companies 
want to see whether the con- 
tents justify their multi-mil- 
lion pound investments. The 
publicity launch of the dome's 
exhibitions — on which confi- 
dence in its future now de- 


pends — is due before the end 
of March. 

Tickets for the site will be 
sold mainly as part of rail, 
tube, bus or riverboat travel 
packages. 

Six service buildings, each 
three stories high, will be 
built under the canopy, to 
house restaurants, toilets, 
machinery, changing rooms 
and a television studio. The 


outer circle of the dome will 
contain the nine main exhibi- 
tion areas. Each is based on 
the abstract outlines devised 
last yean Who We Are — sub- 
divided into sections on mind, 
body and spirit; Where We 
Live — local, national and 
global; and What We Do — di- 
vided into work, rest and 
play. 

The “Body" section is being 


designed by the communica- 
tions company HPrICM. 
which proposed building a 
75 ft high model of the human 
body — without genitalia — 
for people to walk through. 

There will be a theme park- 
style ride through the “Rest" 
exhibition. The “Play" sec- 
tion. being assembled by the 
Land design consultancy, will 
incorporate something called 


the Tower of Serious Play, in 
which visitors will move on 
conveyor belts past interac- 
tive holograms. 

“Work”, created by the ex- 
hibition firm Park Avenue, 
will include a Valley of the 
Ladders — symbolising 
career paths for the future, in 
which visitors can apply for 
| jobs which might appear in 
the 21st century. 

The one acre “Spirit” exhi- 
bition, which is designed by 
the architects Eva Jlricna As- 
sociates. is likely to be dedi- 
cated to common concerns of 
all faiths: peace, tolerance, 
love and care of children, as 
well as how to form societies 
to care for the underprivi- 
leged, according to Canon 
Colin Fletcher, of the Lam- 
beth Group of church repre- 
sentatives and members of 
other faiths which Is advising 
the New Millennium Experi- 
ence Company. 

Besides a chapel for Chris- 
tian worship, there will also 
be a “space” for reflection 
and prayer for non-Chris- 
tians. The wish list produced 
last July by the group Values 
for Greenwich urged inclu- 
sion of the Gregorian calen- 
dar, dating from Christ’s 
death, and a life of Christ. 

Mr Mandelson 's explana- 
tion of the spiritual dimen- 
sion of the project came after 
an editorial in the Church 
Times urged churches to pull 
out of the project over fears 
that Christian beliefs mil be 
reduced to a leisure pursuit 

“Spiritual renewal is to do 
with the soul, it’s an emo- 
tional lift to the spirits, rais- 
ing them above the ordinary, 
the mundane, the material, 
the earthly. It's about people 
being at ease with them- 
selves," he said, adding that 
controversy over the Dome's 
religious content of is was 
opening up interesting Issues. 

Care is being taken to en- 
sure that other faiths do not 
feel marginalised. There may 
be celebrations of the Muslim 
festival of Eid and the Hindu 
New Year, Diwali, in addition 
to a Christian service at Pen- 
tecost. Non-Christian calen- 
dars may also be explored. 

No creative director will be 
appointed to replace Stephen 
Bayley, who resigned last 
week. Instead a “Litmus" 
group, chaired by Michael 
Grade and including the film 
director David Putnam and 
the television executive Alan 
Yen tab. will review ideas. 

The New Millennium Expe- 
rience Company Is already 
considering proposals for the 
dome's use after 2000. It could 
become a sports centre. 


With specialist news, profiles and the latest 
developments, read the Media pages 
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News in brief 

Hamilton starts 
C4 libel action 

NEIL HAMILTON, the 

issued a writ claiming danagBiorunei iron 

Fayed. the owner °Mvrris.c^n*4T'M “J™,, on 
SlSS^tSS^SSSS^m the Guard, .m collapsed 

London solicitors Crockers Oswald Hickson. ^ 

Channel 4 <atd last night: We stand bj our swr> . ivuliuui 
C ole^ke^lSS Payed, sat* "H’saU very 
zling." — DaoidPalUster 


Michael Golightly arriving with his wife yesterday at Newcastle crown court, where he was found guilty of causing her grievous bodily harm with intent photograph owen Humphreys 

Vicar gets five years for attack on wife 


Stuart Millar 


A CHURCH of England 
vicar was jailed Gar 
Qve years yesterday 
for an apparently mo- 
tiveless hammer attack on his 
wife which fractured her skull. 

The Rev Michael Golightly, 
aged 54, was cleared of at- 
tempted murder at Newcastle 
crown court but found guilty 
of causing grievous bodily 
harm with Intent to his wife, 
Enid, aged 55. 

Mrs Golightly, who stood 
by her husband throughout 
the trial, broke down as Mr 
Justice Sediey said he had to 
impose the minimum sen- 
tence. “Five years!*’ she 
screamed, before she was 
helped from the court “It will 
kill his poor mother. What am 
1 going to do? I have to have 
him to live with." 

She refused to comment as 
she left with her daughter, 
Louise. The vicar’s daughter, 
Ruth, by an earlier marriage 
also refused to comment 
Golightly was accused of at- 


tempting to kill his wife with 
a blow from a ivjb hammer 
while she was sleeping at the 
couple's home In Durham in 
August 1996. Fragments of 
bone were pushed 30mm Into 
her brain. She is unlikely to 
recover fully. 

He claimed that he had 
found his wife lying naked in 
a pool of blood at the bottom 
of the stairs. 

She told the court that she 
loved her husband and 
trusted him. When Gollght- 
ly's bail conditions meant the 
couple could not see each 
other, it was she who peti- 
tioned the courts so that they 
could live together again. 

Giving evidence for the de- 
fence, Mrs Golightly told the 
jury: "I know he would not do 
anything like this to me." 

The clergyman also told the 
court of the couple’s “bliss- 
fully happy” marriage. “I love 
her, I adore her, I wouldn’t 
even raise my little Unger to 
hurt her in any way.” 

But the prosecution 
claimed that in this “extraor- 
dinary case” Golightly had at- 


tacked his wife without any 
apparent reason. 

Sentencing, the judge told 
Golightly he had been con- 
victed on compelling evi- 
dence. “No possible motive 
has been found for this act 
which conies in middle age 
after a lifetime of exemplary 
service to others.” 

Police Sergeant Graeme 
Chisholm said: “The amount 
of blood on the bedclothes 
was horrific. Vicar or not he 
had to be arrested.” 

The Bishop of J arrow, the 
Right Rev Alan Smithson, 
said: “We are deeply con- 
cerned about this whole Inci- 
dent It is a sad case with 
many unanswered questions. 
The Church deeply regrets 
one of its clergy being in this 
situation." 

He added: "He was quite 
calm and resolute, quite in- 
credulous that this could 
have been the verdict He told 
me: How could they ever 
think I could ever hurt Enid?’ 
This hasn't changed my opin- 
ion of him: he remains a good 
friend and Christian." 



Golightly’s home in Durham, where Enid was fait with a hammer photograph, raoul wxon 


£1.5m mugging: three held 

THREE men were arrested yesterday by palic* 

theft orn .5 mini on of jewelleiy from a tourist who was mugged on 

3 Tte her late 20s, was 

robbed early on January 6 as she and her hust^retuiT^dto 
their holiday address after visiting a cinema andketnb ^bop- 
Three men pounced on them in Bays water, west London. One. 
held a knife to the man’s throat while the others stole the 
jewellery- The ample were not named by police, but have been - 
identified in newspapers as Da tin Melleney. a South African, and 
her billi onaire Malaysian banker husband. Dato Samsudln Abu 
Hassan. . . , 

Scotland Yard said yesterday that three men in their early 20s 
were arrested in Chiswick, west London and were in custody at 
Harrow Road police station. 

‘Nanny case’ licensee cleared 

THE landlady of the pub which became the focal point of the 
“Free Louise Woodward Campaign" was cleared by Chester 
magistrates yesterday of allowing after-hours dr in ki ng . Police 
accused Julie Smith, aged 40. after visiting The Rigger pub in 
Elton at around midnight on May 31. But Robin Boag. defend- 
ing, criticised the officers for failing to test for alcohol and said 
there was no sufficient evidence for conviction. 


Chris Evans sacks rival 

AWARD- winning Virgin Radio presenter Jonothan Coleman has 
been sacked by farmer rival and new boss Chris Evans. The 
announcement was made while Coleman was in his native Aus- 
tralia with his sick mother. 

His Russ'n’Jono show partner Russell Williams is staying on at 
the station, bought by Evans for £85 million late last year. The 
show had run its course and Jonothan is moving on.” a Virgin 
Radio spokesman said yestentay. 

When Russ’n* Jono were Evans* main breakfast rivals during 
his spell at Radio 1. Jono missed no opportunity to taunt his rival. 


Steel blast victim critical 

FIVE men were injured, one critically, when a “blow bads" 
showered a group of contractors with molten metal at the Llan- 
wem steel works In south Wales. 

A British Steel spokesman said an inquiry had begun into how 
the accident — involving an overhead crane pouring molten iron 
into a crucible — happened. Production of steel was halted far a 
time after the accident 


Scalextric inventor buried 

THE inventor of Scalextric, Fred Francis, who died aged 79 more 
than 40 years after coming up with the idea for the ever-popular 
Grand Prix racing toy. was yesterday buried near his home at 
Birdham, near Chichester. 
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Internet access made easy 



Which? Online is the Internet service brought to you by 
Which?, an organisation respected nationwide for its 
integrity and trustworthiness. Not only does Which? Online 
provide the speediest of access to the World Wide Web, 
an email address and the ability to create your own Web 
pages, It also gives you exclusive access to a wealth of 
consumer information on the Internet. 

Return the coupon or call the number below and 
you’ll receive a free CD giving you everything you need to 
get online - plus 30 days’ free unlimited Internet access 
and Which? Online. We’ll also send you a complimentary 
‘Beginner’s Guide to the Internet’ booklet. Reply today - 
access to the world’s greatest library, and more, is just 
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Vie COOPERATIVE BANK 


The more people join 
The Co-operative Bank, 
the less animal testing 
there'll be. 


We promise never to invest 
our customers* money in companies 
involved in animai experiments 
for cosmetic purposes. 

At The Co-operative Bank, we make your account more 
accountable. We promise never to invest your money 
in companies involved in animal experiments for cosmetic 
purposes, countries ruled by oppressive regimes, or in 
companies that needlessly pollute. It's all part of our ethical 
policy to strive for a better service for you. and a better 
work! for all of us. On cop of this, you’ll receive all the 



benefits you’d expect from a major high street bank: 
24-hour telephone banking and access to over 14,000 LINK 
cash machines. There’s also our unique service guarantee 
which means should we make an error, we’ll sort it out. 
say sorry, and credit your account with £10. If all this 
sounds like something you’d like to be part of. all u * 
free today. By joining us you can make a real difference. 


Apply now. 

) Freefone 
0800 73 II 299 

Please cLicte reference: 1270-4 


Pose id: The Cooperative Bulk pj.c. FREEPOST MRfl 1 92. Manchester, Ml 9AZ 

Please use block capitals. vvww r _ 7 

wv ^-co-operatlvabank.co.uk 

Name: 

Address: 



Applications are subject w nates and not available co minors. Information proirtdud wiB be passed do a cretflt reference agency far 
may be retained. We nay from time go lima record telephone arih between you and ourtehes-Anjr lueh call* are recorded tor weurm '"T"' * ° a * t ** <t| " enquiry 
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Turkey bans Islamist party SSsss: 

pay $1 5bn to Texas 


Chris Horrls'fn Ankara 


T HE largest party in 
the Turkish parila- 
mont, the pro-Islam- 
ist Welfare Party, 

was shut down yes- 
terday by a sweeping judg- 
ment from the country's high- 
est court- It said Welfare had 
violated constitutional obliga- 
tions to respect Turkey's 
strict secular principles. 

In a decision which will 
have far-reaching implica- 
tions for Turkish politics, the 
court seized the party’s assets 
and banned its leaders from 
political activity for five 
years. “We decided to close 
the Welfare Party because of 
its actions against the princi- 
ples of the secular republic,’* 
the chief justice of the const!- 


Angry 

jobless 

deepen 

Jospin 

crisis 

Paul Webster in Parts 


A NATIONAL march 
today by increasingly 
militant jobseekers 
will deepen a crisis over 
France’s Socialist-led gov- 
ernment’s economic and 
social policies that now di- 
rectly threatens the prime 
minister. Lionel Jospin. 

Thousands of unemployed 
protesters will march 
through 90 cities to demand 
more benefits that would 
cost the government 
£2.5 billion. Most protesters 
will be long-term unem- 
ployed who live on less than 
£400 a month. 

Mr Jospin will go on tele- 
vision next week In an at- 
tempt to end a protest 
which threatens an anti-in- 
flation programme in- 
tended to ensure France’s 
entry Into the European 
single currency. He will ap- 
peal for public backing for 
a 35-hour week, which is 
being menaced by a clash 
with employers who be- 
lieve a shorter working 
week will destroy Jobs 
rather than create them. 

Opinion polls yesterday 
showed 70 per cent public 
support for the protesters, 
after a month of unrest 
The survey coincided with 
a sharp drop in Mr Jospin's 
popularity. After receiving 
more than 05 per cent pub- 
lic support in earlier sur- 
veys. he is backed by only 
51 per cent of the elector- 
ate. according to Le Point 
magazine. 

The slide reflects a loss of 
confidence in Mr Jospin's 
ability to settle social dis- 
putes which have seen the 
unemployed occupying ben- 
efit centres and public 
buildings. The latest tar- 
gets Included two of Paris's 
best known academies, the 
Ecole Normale Sup&rieure 
and the Political Science 
Institute. 

An outburst in parlia- 
ment by Mr Jospin earlier 
this week, in which he 
accused the right of anti- 
Semitism and of supporting 
slavery daring the 19th 
century, is being seen as a 
sign of serious fatigue after 
seven difficult months in 
office. Apart from a cabinet 
Split over the jobseekers’ 
march, in which Commu- 
nist, Green and even some 
Socialist ministers bave.en- 
cooraged the protesters, Mr 
Jospin has had to deal with 
a number of minor revolts 
in his coalition. 

His election programme 
ha« fallen far short of its 
promises. Budget cuts to 
meet the single currency 
deadline have upset time- 
tables on job creation and. 
improving the benefits sys- 
tem. The 3.1 million unem- 
ployment rate, equivalent 
to 12.5 per cent of the work- 
force, has remained steady 
since June, while the pro- 
test over welfare has coin- 
cided with a study showing 
that payments to the poor 
have fallen sharply in real 
terms since 1983. 
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tutional court, Ahmet Necdet 
Sezer, said. 

Political parties have been 
shut down numerous ttmeg in 
the recent past, but never one 
with such broad support. 
Most of Welfare's 150 MPs 
will now have to hold their 
seats as independents, while 
some MPs have been dis- 
missed by the court 

The veteran party leader. 
Necmettin Erbakan, said he 
would take his case to the 
European Court ccf Human 
Rights and was confident of 
victory. “Whenever they put 
obstacles in our path, our sup- 
port only increases,” he said. 

Welfare's leaders know that 
appeals to international opin- 
ion will embarrass the Turk- 
ish authorities, and that the 
constitutional court's r uling 
will hardly ease Turkey’s 


strained relations with the 
European Union. 

Britain, which currently 
holds the EU presidency, 
issued a statement which ac- 
knowledged that the court 
had acted In conformity with 
the Turkish constitution but 

constitution we have prob- 
lems with,” one source said. 

The Welfare Party led Tur- 
key's first pro-Islamist gov- 
ernment for nearly a year, 
until pressure from the mili- 
tary establishment farced it 
out of power last summer. 

Whenever they put obstacles in 
our path, our support increases 9 

voiced serious concern about 
the Implications for demo- 
cratic pluralism and freedom 
of expression- 

western diplomats believe 
Turkey needs to reform its 
constitution, which was intro- 
duced after a military coup in 
1380. "This is bound to focus 
attention on the parts c£ the 

While in office, the party 
implemented mild Islamic 
reforms, such as allowing 
women to wear headscarves 
in government offices. The 
secular elite, however, was 
convinced that Welfare had a 
radical hiddwp agenda and it 
waged a systematic campaign 
against the party. 


Both sides submitted moun- 
tains of evidence last year to 
the panel of 11 judges, who 
took their time to issue one of 
the most sensitive judgments 
they have ever been asked to 
make. Turkey’s chief prosecu- 
tor argued that Welfare was 
trying to promote Islamic fun- 
damentalism, while the party 
said it merely wanted people 
to be able to practise their 
religion freely. 

"This is a bad decision for 
Turkey," Ahmet Taseetin, a 
pro-Islamist columnist, said. 
“It’s not democratic and it is 
bound to cause trouble.” Con- 
cern has been expressed 
about the possibility of a vio- 
lent backlash, but Mr Erba- 
kan urged his supporters to 
remain raim 

With more than 4 million 
members and a formidable 


grassroots organisation. Wel- 
fare’s support will not simply 

disappear. What is unclear is 
whether those who feel disen- 
franchised will turn to a more 
radical form of Islamic politics. 

Some former members have 
already formed a new group 
ing, the Virtue Party, but 
there have been reports of dif- 
ferences of opinion between 
the old guard and a younger 
generation of leaders. 

The Welfare Party’s oppo- 
nents certainly hope it will 
now split into competing fac- 
tions, a common habit in 
Turkish politics. Welfare only 
won 21 per cent of the vote at 
the last election, but bitter 
disputes between the main 
secular parties led to the cre- 
ation of the first pro-Islamist 
government in modem Tur- 
key’s 75-year history. 
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The Bronze Age mummy nicknamed Oetzi (above) was returned to Italy yesterday, where he was taken to the archaeology museum in Bolzano (left) 



Iceman Oetzi goes 
to Italy for exhibition 

A CCOMPANIED by i determined that the cc 

police cars and an I had lain in the ice for i 

Interior ministry than 5,300 years. 


A CCOMPANIED by 
/A police cars and an 
f ^interior ministry 
helicopter, the more than 
5,300-year-old mummy 
recovered from an Alpine 
glacier travelled from 
Innsbruck to Bolzano in 
northern Italy yesterday in 
a refrigerated truck. 

The dead man, whom 
Austrians nicknamed Oetzi 
after the Oetztaler Alps 
where he was found In 
September 1991, is the 
oldest and best-preserved 
frozen mummy in the 
world. He was discovered in 
a glacier, surrounded by 
tools including a copper axe 
and stone dagger. Scientists 
using C-14 analyses 


determined that the corpse 
had lain in the ice for more 
than 5,300 years. 

The Bronze Age hunter 
was placed in a specially 
refrigerated cell at the 
archaeology museum In 
Bolzano. Italy, where he 
will be on display from 
March 28. 

Another room will 
display his tools and other 
artifacts. 

An underground group in 
western Austria calling 
itself the Battle Group One 
Tirol — for the Tyrolian 
area split between Austria 
and Italy — had threatened 
to try to block the transfer 
to Bolzano, according to 
media reports. — AP. 


EU seeks bigger role 
in Middle East peace 


European beef 
import ban stays 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE European Commis- 
sion yesterday threat- 
ened to withhold, eco- 
nomic aid unless Israel 
stopped bl o c k ading the Pales- 
tinian economy. - It also de- 
manded a fhQ place 2br itself 
alongside the United States at 
the negotiating table tn an at- 
tempt to revitalise the stalled 
Middle East peace process. 

As the supplier oT54 percent 
of aid funding to. Palestine 
since the Washington donors 
conference in 1993, the ElTs 
decision to brandish its eco- 
nomic weapon is a challenge 

to Israel and the US. It is likely 

to buttress Israeli claims that 
the EU is partial to the Arab 
side. The EU has contributed 
$15 billion <£900 million) to the 
Palestinians compared to 
$290 million from the US. . 

The EU said it wanted 
“both at ministerial level and 
through its special envoy to 
participate alongside the US 
in all fora set up to assist bi- 
lateral negotiations between 
the parties". 

The EU also demanded that 
}t head the international eco- 
nomic effort supporting the 
peace process. It argued that 
because It had “more experi- 
ence, wider links and a consid- 
erable political capital . - - the 
haste shareholder must be the 
key co-ordinator". 


This represents the most 
ambitious EU initiative on 
the world scene since its di- 
sastrous attempt to resolve 
the Balkan crisis in 1991 
under the banner of the claim 
by France that “the hour of 
Europe is at band”. 

But relations with Israel 
and the Middle East are so 
important to US interests that 
Brussels's bid for a big inter- 
national rale could risk trou- 


The demand will 
buttress Israeli 
claims that trie EU 
favours the Arabs 

ble with Washington. It also 
puts Britain in an awkward 
position as current holder of 
the EU presidency. 

Fresh from his trip to 
Washington, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Robin Cook, trill have 
to handle the commission 
proposal carefully at the EU 
foreign ministers' meeting in 
a week's time. Most ED mem- 
bers are likely to back the 
proposal and so is the Euro- 
pean Parliament 

The proposal was launched 
yesterday by the EU Commis- 
sion vice-president Manuel 
Marin of Spain, who also 
oversees EU policy on Medi- 


terranean countries. Openly 
Impatient of the EXTs subordi- 
nation to the US in the Middle 
East peace process, he said 
the failure of the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian talks was “contaminat- 
ing" the BITs other aims in 
the region and undermining 
its Mediterranean agree- 
ments and policy dialogue 
with North African countries. 

Mr Marin also claim ed Ell 
efforts to develop the Pales- 
tine economy had been so 
frustrated by failures to reach 
a political settlement and by 
Israeli security measures that 
“all Palestinian economic in- 
dicators point to a dear dete- 
rioration of living standards, 
with per capita GDP down by 
over one-third". The result 
was “widespread interna- 
tional donor fatigue”. 

The Commission proposed a 
series of conditions before the 
EU continued its aid pro- 
gramme, due to end later this 
year. One is for an end to secu- 
rity measures by Israel to seal 
□ft Palestinian territories, 
along with a demand that “the 
Palestinians must have open 1 
trade access to the outside 
world Including Israel”. 

The Commission said: “Con- 
trary to claims that Israel’s se- 
curity demands stiff restric - 1 
tions on the Palestinian I 
economy, Falestian economic 
development will he Israel’s 
best security guarantee, both 
in the long and.sbort term.” { 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


A BAN on importing beef 
treated with growth hor- 
mones into the Euro- 
pean Union will continue, 
officials in Brussels said yes- 
terday, despite an adjudica- 
tion from the World Trade 
Organisation that the ban 
was Inconsistent with the 
ElTs international trading 
obligations. 

The EUs trade dispute is 
principally with the United 
States but Canada and Aus- 
tralia are also affected. The 
outcome left both sides claim- 
ing victory. 

Charlene Barshefaky, the 
US trade representative, said: 
"It is a clear and unequivocal 
win," 

A senior European Com- 
mission official said: "The 

WTO has accepted our sub- 
stantive arguments and the 
bottom line is that the beef 
will not come in.” 

The dispute has been 
among the most heated in a 
series of rows between US 
producers and Europe which 
has included the trade in ba- 
nanas, gelatine and geneti- 
cally modified cereals. In 
most erf the cases the WTO 
has sided with the US. 

US administration officials 
say the WTO ruling means the 
EU must lift Its eight-year ban 
an the import of beef from 


THE United States tobacco industry settled Its largest ever 
legal action yesterday when eight companies agreed to pay 
$15 billion (£9.4 billion) to the state of Texas in return for 
dropping a case which was due in court in Austin yesterday. 

The companies will pay the amount over 25 years, reimburs- 
ing Texas for costs incurred in treating smoking-related ill- 
nesses. The deal includes millions of dollars to finance anti- 
smoking programmes and restrictions on advertising. 

Forty states have sued the tobacco industry- Florida and 
Mississippi have also reached out-of-court settlements, for 
smaller sums, and a case involving Minnesota is due in court 
next week. The tobacco industry is also trying to negotiates 
national settlement in return for protection from future smok- 
ing-related lawsuits. — Martin Kettle, Washington. 


Blow for Russian reformers 

REASSERTING his authority, Russia's prime minister. Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, took hack responsibility for key areas of govern- 
ment policy Cron two embattled young economic reformers 
yesterday. The move was another blow to Boris Nemtsov and 
Anatoly Chubais, who have faced heavy bureaucratic opposition 
and a damaging corruption scandal Mr Nemtsov lost control of 
the feel and energy sector and Mr Chubais control of the finance 
ministry and state-owned media. — AP. Moscow. 


Serbs attack UN escort 

A SERB crowd attacked United Nations police and international 
fact-finders trying to enter Srebren ica yesterday, beating a police- 
man and damaging a vehicle. UN spokesmen said. Members of 
the Organisation for Security and Co-operation in Europe tOSCEi 
and a UN police escort had been with Muslim politicians for the 
first meeting of a municipal assembly elected in September. 
Although Serbs overran the enclave in July 1996, vot ing by 
refugees secured a Muslim victory. — AP. Tuzla. 


Pope hints at Israel visit 

THE Pope said yesterday that he saw a visit to the Holy Land "on 
his horizon", Israel's deputy prime minister, Moshe Katzav. said 
after an audience. "Whether that means one year or two rears, we 
don’t know.” be said- The Pope has expressed a desire to visit 
Israel before 2000. — Reuters. Vatican City. 


India suffers blood shortage 

A BAN last month in India on selling blood has led to a big 
shortage in hospitals, a blood bank official said yesterday. News- 
papers have reported a number of patients dying because blood 
transfusions could not be performed. The ruling followed reports 
that people who sold blood were more likely to carry the Aids 
virus than volunteers. — AP. A 'etc Delhi. 


Trial for Fiat chairman 

A JUDGE yesterday ordered Fiat's chairman. C-esare Romiti, to 
stand trial on corruption charges, the Italian news agency Ansa 
repealed. Prosecutors believe he knew of alleged payoffs to win 
contracts few work on the Rome subway when be was chief 
executive. Ansa said. The case was temporarily dropped two 
years ago. but prosecutors reopened it after new testimony in a 
related trial. — AP.Rome. 


Another (Sandhi enters fray 

TUSHAR Gandhi, great-grandson of the revered Mahatma, 
plunged into politics yesterday, saying he would contest India's 
forthcoming elections on a regional party ticket He said the 
country faced a renewed threat from religious ftindamentalism. 
The Samajwadi party, a constituent of the ousted United Front 
ruling coalition, said be would be the party’s candidate for a 
constituency in Bombay. — Reuters, Lucknow. 


Greeks march on US embassy 

HUNDREDS of Greek Communist Party supporters marched on 
the US embassy in Athens yesterday to protest against remarks 
by Washington's new ambassador to Greece, Nicholas Burns. The 
protesters, waring red hammer-and-slckle flags, chanted “Out 
with the Americans" and "Down with capitalism". In a speech on 
Wednesday, Mr Bums praised his country for supporting govern- 
ment forces against the communists in the Greek civil war and 
for keeping Greece in the Western bloc. — Reuters. Athens. 


Bad hair day for holy cow 

HOPES that a red heifer named Melody would be the key to 
Jewish salvation were dashed yesterday after the cow’s owner 
said white hairs had been spotted on her taH Melody became 
famous In May after Shmaria Shore, a rabbi in northern Israel, 
revealed the cow might he the first pure red heifer bom in the 
Holy Land in SLOW years. — AP. Jerusalem. 

Home run for war veterans 


hormone-treated animals. 

Growth hormones, in- 
tended to fatten cattle rapidly, 
have been officially banned in 
the EU since 1989. although a 
j flourishing black market in 
substances such as clenbu- 
terol — “angel dust” — is 
j known to exist on farms in 
Belgium and Ireland. 

There is strong pressure 
i from European consumer 
organisations to prevent im- 
ports. and customer suspi- 
cions have been reflected in 
steeply declining beef sales, 
even before last year’s BSE 
crisis. 

US cattle producers believe 
they have lost hundreds of 
milli ons of dollars’ worth of 
exports since the ban was 
imposed. 

The WTO panel in Geneva 
ruled that the EU bad not 
proved its case that there was 
a health risk from the beef 
but gave it another 15 months 
to produce scientific evidence 
related specifically to hazards 
caused by hormones in the 
meat. 

The EU, it said, had the 
right to establish the appro- 
priate level of consumer pro- 
tection. even if it was higher 
than prevailing international 
standards. 

The WTO also said the pol- 
icy was not inconsistent just 
because the EU did not ban 
the import of other poten- 
tially damaging commodities. 
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American and Vietnamese war veterans ride down a road 
in Vanng Tau. north-east of Ho Chi Minh City, on the final 
leg of a trans- Vietnam trip yesterday. The friendship ride 
began on New Year’s Day photograph^ Richard vogel 


Judge turns tables on landlord 

A NEW YORK landlord who failed to provide her tenants with hot 
water and heating and left them with only partial electricity has 
been sentenced to 60 nights in one of her own neglected flats. "She 
should have a taste of her own medicine,” said ■ idge JoAnnFriia, 
who said the film The Super, in which an unset apulous landlord 
is forced to live In his own building, may have inspired her. 

Tenants said they complained to Florence Nyemitei about 
blocked toilets, faulty fire extinguishers and pom: heating for four 
years but she failed to repair them. Ms Nyemitei, who was fined 
$10,000 (£6.000), is required to spend four nights a week, between 
8pm and 6am, at the flat. — Joanna Coles. Seic York. 
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“She normalised female 
power. She made us realise 
that women can do the 
things that men once 
thought were all their own.” 
Margaret Thatcher, feminist icon? 
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India aims coup de grace at polio 
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Children In the 
Okhla slum quarter 
of New Delhi 
receive an oral 
vaccine as the 
climax of a three- 
year campaign 
which the World 
Health Organisation 
predicts will wipe 
out a disease that 
has hit 25 million 
Indians in the past 
quarter-century 

337 million 
children have been 
vaccinated in three 
years. Children are 
especially 
vulnerable to the 
illness, transmitted 
by human 
excrement, in the 
hot, congested 
conditions of the 
subcontinent 


Photographs by 
Roger Hutchings 
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Inkatha papers held by truth commission could destroy Buthelezi-ANC coalition 

Files threaten SA crisis 


Pavld Da ma ford 
In JohaniMsbuni 


S OUTH AFRICA'S 
truth commission, 
already engaged In 
a showdown with 
the former presi- 
dent P. W. Botha, is braced for 
what could be an even more 
explosive confrontation with 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi. 

Documents fed to the com- 
mission by a former confidant 
of Chief Buthelezi has put it 
under pressure to subpoena 
the Zulu leader for question- 
ing about his alleged collabo- 
ration with foe apartheid se- 
curity forces and Involvement 
in the creation of assassina- 
tion squads. But he may fol- 
low Mr Botha's example and 
refuse to testify. 

Mr Botha is due in court 
next week on criminal 
charges' foi* refusing to obey a' 
commission subpoena. The 
humiliation for foe man who 
once ruled South Africa with I 
hiu • • 

r— t— 


an iron rod was compounded 
by foe disclosure yesterday 
that a black magistrate will 
hear his case. 

While there is some ner- 
vousness about rightwing 
reaction to Mr Botha's prose- 
cution, his case Is likely to be 
overshadowed by any attempt 
to conduct hearings into 
Chief Buthelezi, which could 
lead to a political crisis for 


Chief Buthelezl’s most 
trusted adviser and inkatha's 
eminence grise. When he 
Joined the ANC last August 
Chief Buthelezi accused him 
of stealing documents from 
foe party. Mr Felgate insisted 
foe documents he removed 
were his own. 

Although foe content of foe 
files is unknown, they may 
help ans wer questions about 


curify forces and played a role 
in foe training of Zulu “hit 
squads” by South African mil- 
itary Intalligwi/yi in 19806. 
Than* haw alan hagn riflima nf 

links betw een Inkafoa and the 
United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA). 

The truth commission’s 
chief investigator, Dmnlsa 

Ntsebeza, said this week that 
foe deputy chairman^ AltXX 


Tutu is under pressure to question the chief about 
alleged collaboration with apartheid security forces 


foe African National Con- 
gress government. • 

It is believed the commission 
wants to question Chief Buthe- 
lezi on the "Felgate archives” 
— papers handed to it by a 
senior figure in foe chiefs 
Jnkafha Freedom Party, Walter 
Felgate, who defected to foe 
ANC last year. 

Mr Felgate, a social anthro- 
pologist, was long seen as 


Chief Buthelezi's idle in foe 
anti-apartheid struggle. 

He set up Tnlcatha with the 
encouragement of the then 
banned ANC in foe early 
1970s. But after he fell out with 
the then president of fog liber- 
ation movement, Oliver 
Tambo, in 1979 the two sides 
became bitter foes. There has 
been evidence that Chief Buth- 
elezl took money from the se- 


Boraine, had sent a list of 
questions to Chief Buthelezi 
and bad received a lengthy 
reply which was “argumenta- 
tive" rather than 
illuminating. 


The commission, chaired 
by Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
must HiyiHg whether to talct* 
on foe chief when foe ANC 
leadership is trying to negoti- 
ate a mer ger or alliance with 


Inkatha. President Nelson 
Mandela indicated recently 
that Chief Buthelezi, who is 
minister of home affair s and 


has occasionally stood in as 
acting president, could be- 
come deputy president if he 
joined forces with the ANC. 
Proposals have been floated 
in foe ANC hierarchy for a 
“blanket amnesty'’ for Kwa- 
Zulu-Natal as part of a peace 
deal But foe ANC leadership 
appears out of step with party 
members in foe province, 
who remain deeply hostile to 
Tnirntha and its leader. 

• Angolan radio said yester- 
day that 103 "mmcenaries” 
employed by the British secu- 
rity company Defence Sys- 
tems Limited had been or- 
dered out cf the country. The 
security personnel have been 
guarding' emb assies and pri- 
vate ‘Companies. The expul- 
sion followed complaints that 
their presence was undermin- 
ing foe 1994 peace treaty be- 
tween the Luanda govern- 
ment and Units. 



Diplomatic Edttor 



B ritain 

rejected 
plaints that it 
ntng to evacuate the*, vol- 
cano-stricken island of 
Mcart i errat and insisted It 
was committed to its lhng- 
term future, 

David Brandt, Monfaper- 

rat's rMaf wfalrfgr , sng^lly 

accosted Britain of encour- 
itgiii gMaiiJw * to abandon 
iMrSaomfis because of titfa 
long-tens, threat posed by 
foe Sdufriere HUts volcano. 

Mo nts e rr at, one .of Brit- 
ain's 03 remaining depen- 
dent ^territories, has lost 
two-tlftrds of its population 
since foe volcano roared to, 
life tn| July 1995, forcing 
the evacuation of foe south : 
of. the Wand , including its 
capital, rlymoufo- . 

Mr Brandt, who has criti- 
cised Britain repeatedly In 
recent months, seemed to 
be raising the political tent- 
perature deliberately be- 


fore a visit by Robin Cook, 
foie Foreign Secretary, next 
month. 

“There Is no delay when 
it comes to depopulation of 
foe island, but when it 
comas to providing basic 
needs for the people, there 
are all kinds of delays,* he 
said. 

Of the colony's 11,009 
people, only 3,500 remain 
an foe Island, most having 
moved to Britain or neigh- 
bouring Caribbean intends. 
Montserr a t' s eco n omy , de- 
pendent an tourism and 
rice processing, has 
collapsed 

Brit a in has promised to 
build new houses in the 
north, but only 50 homes 
have been completed. 

“Two- thirds of foe island 
is gone and most erf the 
people are cramped In pri- 
vate homes,** Mr Brandt 
said. “I feel i very embar- 
tyrassed to vlstt people in 
shelters who have been Hv- 
in deplorable condi- 
ons for two and a half 
years.* 1 


■fog 

non 


“All I am a<Mng is for the 
British to follow through on 
their promises. They wont 
show their commitment." 

Tempers flared last sum- 
mer when the International 
Development Secretary, 
Clare Short, accused the Is- 
landers of demanding 
“sodden elephants". 

The Foreign Office said In 
a statement: "The British 
Government remains abso- 
lutely committed to the 
future of all Montserra- 
ttans. whether they choose 
to leave or stay, so long as 
that is sate. There is no hid- 
den agenda to depopulate 
the Our aid to Mont- 

serrat la directed precisely 
at fmahMwg those who want 
to stay to do so.” 

Mr Brandt's comments 
came a day . after Ms Short 
announced a cash Injection 
for improved medical ser- 
yiefr and . accommodation 
for elderly people who have 
had to leave their homes. A 
total of £49^ million has 
been ly mnuitM since the 
crisis began. . 


Media circus expected at pre-trial questioning 

Humiliated Clinton 



Martin Katth In Washington 


I N WHAT is easily the 
most personally demean- 
ing moment of his presi- 
dency so Ear, Bill Clinton 
will this morning face his ac- 
cuser Paula Jones and give 
videotaped evidence under 
oath behind closed doors 
about his past sexual history. 

Barring a last-minute 
settlement in the sexual 
harassment case brought by 
Ms Jones, Mr Clinton will be 
driven to his lawyer's office 
in Washington shortly before 
10am to face wide-range ques- 
tioning which could last for 
up to three hours. 

To add to his embarrass- 
ment, Ms Jones plans to sit 
across the table from the pres- 
ident and “stare Into his 
eyes", one of her advisers 
said. 

She alleges that on May 8 
1991, when he was governor of 
Arkansas and she was a state 
employee, Mr Clinton called 
her to a hotel room in Little 
Rock, where be dropped his 
trousers and asked her for 
oral sex. 

When she refused, she 
claims be told her to keep 
quiet about the Incident and 
then had her demoted. Mr 
Clinton denies the charges 
and says he has no recollec- 
tion Of ever having met her. 

Today's questioning is part 
of a normal pre-trial civil pro- 
cess in which witnesses Cor 
both sides give evidence 
under oath before the case 
comes to court 
Ms Jones gave sworn testi- 
mony In Arkansas in Novem- 
ber, but Mr Clinton asked to 
be deposed in Washington. 
Jury selection for the case Is 
set to begin In Little Rock on 
May 37. 

All the witnesses are sub- 
ject to a court order not to 
reveal details of the evidence 
in the case, but that will not 
prevent today's hearing from 
becoming a media circus. 


Mr Clinton Is expected to be 
driven under guard in bis 
presidential limousine into 
the basement of his lawyer’s 
office in New York Avenue, 
only a short distance from the 
White House, and is not ex- 
pected to make any public 
statement. 

Ms Jones, on the other 
hand, is likely to exploit 
every opportunity to parade 
for the assembled media, even 
though she, too, is forbidden 
to speak about details. 

Ms Jones who has had a 
thorough make-up and fiash- 



Paula Jones: Plans to sit and 
stare into president's eyes 

ion makeover for the occa- 
sion, is certain to be accompa- 
nied by her egregious “ad- 
viser", Susan Carpenter 
McMillan, who has said she 
will “accommodate the 
media” during the question- 
and-answer session. Ms Mc- 
Millan will not be allowed to 
attend the deposition but can 
be relied upon to play a full 
part in the media 
proceedings. 

Today's questioning will 
take place In the offices of 
Skadden Arps, the Washing- 
ton law firm in which Mr 
Clinton’s attorney, Bob Ben- 
nett is a senior partner. The 
only people present will be 


Mr Clinton, Ms Jones, their 
legal teams, a court stenogra- 
pher and a technical team. 

Ms Jones will be repre- 
sented by six lawyers, of 
whom one, James Rader, is 
expected to ask most of foe 
questions. The presiding 
Judge .in the case. Judge 
Susan Wright, will monitor 
the case over foe telephone 
and may question the presi- 
dent too. 

Mr Clinton must expect to 
be questioned about the 
events of May 8 1991, as well 
as about what Ms Jones has 
alleged are foe “distinguish- 
ing characteristics' ’ of his 
genitals . 

In addition, and in an at- 
tempt to portray the president 
as an incorrigible womaniser. 
Ms Jones’s lawyers win ask 
about Mr CUnton’s past sexual 
history, a subject on which 
they have been trying to so- 
licit flllpgaHnnB for months. 

Mr Bennett is certain to at- 
tempt to limit the questioning, 
which he has repeatedly ar- 
gued is designed to harass and 
embarrass Mr Clinton for po- 
litical reasons rather than, to 
serve a legal purpose. 

Ms Jones’s lawyers have al- 
ready questioned Gen nf far 
Flowers, Mr Clinton’s long- 
time former mistress, and 
Dolly Kyle Browning, a for- 
mer schoolmate of the presi- 
dent who has written a book 
In which she claims to docu- 
ment a 33-year relation-ship 
with Mr Clinton. 

In addition, evidence has 


who life Jones aTlog aa acted as 
Mr Clinton’s a gents in arrang- 
ing sexual trysts. 

Once the president gets 
through today's «>«ri«n T he in- 
folds to take no further direct 
part in foe Jones case. Having 
given his evidence, he cannot 
be compelled to testify in 
court. 

One Of his a idea said this 

week: “With foe deposition, 
the president knows he win 
never again testify on this.” 


Row 

over 

film’s 

content 


Christ op her Reed 
in Los Angeles 


T HR British film makw 
Nick Broomfield's unflat- 
tering documentary on 
singer Courtney Love and her 
late husband, Kurt Cobain, has 
been withdrawn from a film 
festival in a row about its 
content. 

Officials of Robert Bedford's 
Sundance festival in Utah 
removed foe film. Kurt an d 
Courtney, two days before it 
was to be shown. Lawyers for 
the singer-turned-actress said 
Mr Bm nmflplri had no t rfoarari 
the rights to use songs by Nir- 
vana, the- lata “grunge” sing- 
er’s former band, and Ms 
Love's group. Hole. 

But the film, maker, whose 
documentary Heidi Fleiss: 
Hollywood Madam was 
praised after it was premiered 
at Sundance, argued he was 
being silenced by forces in 
Hollywood backing Ms Love’s 
career as a serious actress. 

The film portrays the cou- 
ple’s stormy, drugridtOed life 
and Cobain’s suicide in 1994. 
Mr Broomfield interviews Ms 
Love's estranged father and a 
singer from the underground 
music seme who claims to 
have been offered money to 
murder Cobain. * 

The disputed songs in foe 
film, were from BBC footage 
and were cleared, Mr Bfoooot 
field rfoimpri He nevertheless 
offered to remove file offending 
music. But Sundance officials 
would not chang e their mhiric- 
This is a very sad state- 
ment about freedom erf speech 
in the States today," Mr 
Broomfield said. 

He added: Tm not sur- 
prised. about what has hap- 
pened. Its a continuation of 
what foe film is about how 
someone with a great deal of 
money can throw their 
weight around." 

Mr Broomfield has been 
accused of using foe dispute 
to generate publicity for his 
film at the crucial period of 
its launching. 


‘Dirty war* 
defender held 


Phil Guiteon, Latin 
America Correspondent 


O NE of the most notori- 
ous villains of Argent- 
ina's “dirty war" erf foe 
1970s, the retired naval cap- 
tain Alfredo Astiz, has been 
sentenced to 60 days’ dtocipMn- 


ary detention in a naval bar- 
racks after be defended foe 
“cleansing” of foe opponents 
of the 1976-83 military regime 
In a magazine interview. 

Hie attorney-general, Nico- 
l£s Becerra, has also asked the 
federal prosecutor to consider 
charging Mm with an “upris- 
ing against the c onstitutional 
order” for implicitly, raising 

the threat of another coup. 


c ln 1982 a friend 
asked me if there 
had really been 
disappeared 
persons. I told 
him: There are 
6,500, possibly 
more, but no more 
than 10,000’ 

‘They cleansed 
them ally killed . 
them. There was 
no other remedy* 


Astiz la perhaps best known 
in Britain for his leading role 


in foe seizure of South Geor- 
gia which preceded the Falk- 
lands war. Captured when. 
British forces retook the 
island, he was handed back to 
Argentina, despite pressure 
from France and Sweden for 
him , to be put on trial for the 
murder of two French nuns 
and a Swedish-Argentinlan 
twwmg pr L Tta gmar TftigaUn 

He was sentenced in absen- 
tia to life Imprisonment by a 
French court, and intema- 
tumal pressure contributed to 
his forced retirement from 
the navy last year. But he. is 
reported to have continued to 
carry otrt intelligence work. 

In the interview, published 
on Thursday by the Argentin- 
ian magazine Tres Puntos,. 
Astiz denied the murder of 
Hagalin, saying he knew who 
had done It but would “never 


speak oat against a comrade". 

The nuns, Alice Domond 
and Leonie Duquet, were 
among a dozen people “disap- 
peared" by the military after 
Astiz succeeded in infiltrat- 
ing the Mothers of the Plaza 
de Mayo, a group formed to 
uncover the fete of their miss- 
ing children. The Mothers’ 

Hinder was among those 


found* 

killed. 


The interview has caused a 
storm in Argentina, espe- 
cially because Astiz ex r 
pressed no regret for his role 
in murders and disappear- 
ances. “In 1982 a friend asked 
me if there had really been 
disappeared persons," he 
said. "T told him: Sore, there 
are. 6£0O, possibly more, but 
no more foon 10,000.’’ 

“They cleansed them all.” 
be said referring to the disap- 
peared. 'There was no other 
remedy.” Asked what he 
meant by cleansed, he said: 
“They killed than. What else 
were they going to do?" 

After the return of democ- 
racy in 1983 an official report 
found evidence that 9,000 
people had been killed. In 1996 
another office. Adolfo Sci- 
lingo (who was arrested in 
Spain but freed last week), 
revealed first-hand defaOs of 
regular “deafo-flighte" during 
which prisoners were drugged 
and thrown, into foe sea. 

Astiz boastxxL he was “the. 
best teduricaBy prepared man 
in this country for wrung a 
politician or. a Journalist”, and 
warned civilifflas to stop “cor^ 
nering" the anmedforces. 

"They’re playing with fire", 
he said, adding that fellow of- 
ficers had visited him every 
day to tell him: “You have to 
lead an uprising.” •• 

“I always give foam the 
same message - calm down, 
this happened in every 
country. We have to be pa- 
tient But I don’t know how 
long we can wait” 

Opposition members of con- 
gress recently Introduced a 
bill to repeal laws which gave 
hnnMn right* violators tike 
Astiz immunity from prosecu- 
ttoEL The Laws were brought 
in after a series of military 
rebellions in the mid-1960s. - 
The interior minister. Car- 
losCarach, described the Tres 
Puntos interview as “terrify* 
tog”, and President Carles 
yfongm asked the navy to In- 
flict "the maximum, punish- 
ment** on. Astiz. . 
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Face to Faith 


The bouncybluesman 


J UNIOR Wells, the 
blues singer and 
harmonica player 
who has died from 

lympbona aged 63, 
once protested, ‘1 just don't 
understand how you can play 
good music and. stand stHL 
That was a problem I had the 
first tune I went to Europe. I 
got booed in Germany, be- 
cause I was moving around 
and playing. They wanted to 
see me like Sleepy Janes 
Estes, where yon get a chair 
and sit down and play. I can’t 
play that way!” 

1 remember it well. Wells 
on stage in London at the 1966 
American Folk Hues Festi- 
val, a small coiled sp r in g in 
black «nfc gang in g round the 
stage like a Chinese kick- 
boxer. A young woman next 
to me. subdued by the sober, 
introverted blues of earlier 
performers on the bUL such as 
Robert Pete Williams and 
plainly wondering if the 
whole evening would be that , 
hard going, visibly Cheered 
up at Wells' sudden Input of 
hot-pepper sexuality. 

The same restless physical- 1 
ity was almost tangible in a 
dub performance with Buddy j 
Guy for Barley Cokllss's 1970 ! 
film documentary Chicago 
Blue s . For about two decades 
Wells and Guy were the finest 
and most famous partnership 
in modern blues, electric de- 
scendants of that earlier her- 
monica-and-guitar duo Sonny 
Terry and Brownie McGhee. 

Wells and Guy had met as 
so many Chicago bluesmen 
did, in the orbit of Muddy 
Waters. Wells had gro w n up 
in West Memphis. “My father 
... all he knew about was 
sharecropping,” he told the 
writer Paul Trynka. “He was 
in a plantation in ... I can’t 
recall the name, and I don’t 
never want to recall it no 
more anyway." 

Rather than have to do 
formwork be was sent to his 
mother in Chicago, where as a 
boy he hung around older 
bluesmen such as Tampa Red. 
By his mid-teens he was play- 
ing regularly with the guitar- 
ists Dave and Louis Myers as 
The Three Deuces (later Aces). 

At 18 he grabbed the city’s 
premier harmonica job, 
replacing T.itfte Walter in the 
Muddy Waters band. Less 
than two years later, however, 
he passed the gig on to James 
Cotton so that, like TJttia Wal- 
ter before him, he coaid pro- 
mote his own career, which 
had recently been accelerated 
by his startling first record- 
ings such as Hoodoo Man, 
made with the help of veteran 
musicians including Waters 
and Ebnore James. 

Though somewhat under 
the influence of both the ear- 
lier blues singers and har- 
monica players such as Sonny 
Boy Williamson, Wells was 


Anthea Joseph 


already revealing a distinc- 
tive harmonica tone, and on 
subsequent records such as 
Come On In This House and 
Mess in' With the Kid he 
sounded both bluesy and 
teenagertsh. 

There might have been a 
valuable skill, had he had 
backing, but in common with 
all the Chicago bluesmen he 
had a lean time in the eariy- 
to-mid-i960s, scuffling for low- 
paid dub work and infre- 
quent recording dates. Things 
improved as blues was em- 
braced by the beautiful 
people: Wells and Guy, who 
began working together regu- 
larly after collaborating on 
Wells’s 1965 Delmark album 
Hoodoo Man Blues, were 
booked at hippie and campus 
venues, toured as support act 
for the Rolling Stones and 
recorded several albums each 
for tbe folk label Vanguard. 

By the 1970s they were 
bines glitterati, featured in 
films and feted in Europe, 
Australia and Japan. In th eir 
interplay on stage they were 
at times as artftil as Astaire 
and Rogers, thoug h on undis- 
ciplined evenings they could 
come across more like Laurel 
and Hardy. 

Whether out of laziness or 
because they were too busy to 
acquire new material, they de- 
voted great tracts of their con- 
certs to songs associated with 
their mentors Mudd y Waters 
and Sonny Boy Williamson n, 
fluid medleys that allowed 
them plenty of room for ges- 
ture and grand-standing. 


A FTER several 
quiet years Wells 
started recording 
in the early 1990s, 
and in 1996 pro- 
duced the virtually acoustic 
Come On In This House with 
an attendant crew of slide 
guitarists including Sonny 
Landreth and Corey Harris. 
Seasoned admirers, prepar- 
ing to greet it as his best 
album for more than 20 
years, suddenly realised that 
apart from his collaborations 
with Guy he had let almost 20 
years go by without record- 
ing very much at alL 
In part that was because he 
had deliberately put public 
performance before records, 
and doubtless thousands of 
hinge enthusiasts are glad 
that he did. But it also hints 
at Wells’ one artistic short- 
coming. Though a dramatic 
harmonica-player and an 
effective interpreter of other 
people's songs, he 'was that 
curious and uncommon fig- 
ure, a blues singer who had 
no story of his own to telL 

Tony Russell - 

Amos “Junior" Wells, blues mu- 
sician. born December 9, 1934; 
died January 15, 1996 - 



An encounter at the Troubadour with Bob Dylan 


I N DA Pennebaker's docu- 
mentary chronicling Bob 
Dylan's early 1960s tour of 
England, Don't Look Back, a 
scene at London’s Savoy 
Hotel features a confrontation 
involving tbe singer, his en- 
tourage and the hotel staff. 
Prominent in pacifying foe 
situation is a lanky young 
woman with long, dark hair. 
She was Anthea Joseph, who 
has died aged 57. Her peace- 
making was symbolic of a life 
largely devoted to smoothing 
thing s over for musicians. 
Anthea first met Dylan 


Georgi Sviridov 

Music 
to suit 
Mother 
Russia 

G eorgi Sviridov, who 
has died aged 62, be- 
longed to foe impor- 
tant (if overshadowed) gen- 
eration of Soviet composers 
who grew up in the early 
1950s and followed immedi- 
ately in. the wake of Shostako- 
vich. For Sviridov, native 
folkson gs, patriotic subjects 
and “heroic" oratorios, as op- 
posed to symphonic and oun- 
ce rtante music, formed , tne 
core of his output, all off 
which Is engagingly appeal- 
ing to listeners, even though 
non-Russians may be hard 
put to capture the I nner nu- 
ances Of his more esoteric 
choral texts. 

Sviridov was bom to 
tezh. In the Kursk regrno 
south of Moscow, and after 
local study entered the i^nto- 
grad Central Music Collie. 
He also studied with ShQsta- , 
kovlch at the Lentogr^ Con- , 
servatory upon tte. latters 
arrival there to 1937. fiush 
with the success of his Fffln j 
Symphony. S^iridoy ws g* 
ready an accomplished pia- 
Stand the next fouryeaxs 

were intensely active for the 


when he came to LonduV in 
1963 to appear in a BB£ tele- 
vision play. “I was <n the 
door at tbe Troubadotr and 2 
saw this pair of high heeled 
boots coming down tie stairs 
and thought, *Oh Gxi an- 
other Southend cjwboy* 
when this skinny litre scruff 
came up and asked: 'Are you 
Anthea?’ He was struggling 
with his English rpmey and 
about to tell me He name, 
when I said: *1 knov who you 
are. And it’s free if you do a 
set for me.' ” I 
Her parents were part of 


1 1930s Sobo-Fitzrovia 
mia. Her mother; Eli 
“Tish” Young, was a piheer- 
tag film critic for thePaily 
Worker and her fathenNoel 
Joseph, was a Welsh extem- 
porary and boon conmnion 
of Dylan Thomas, anefiome- 
time deputy editor f the 
News Chronicle. j 
Anthea came to foumusic 
through Redd Sulivan, 
whom she met whence was 
busking under Hoberford 
Bridge. Redd and ns per- 
forming partner.Martln 
Windsor, introducer her to 


the clubs and pubs where the 
folk revival was taking root 
and Redd eventually 
prompted her to help in the 
running of the Troubadour 'In 
Earl’s Court, then one of the 
most prestigious folk rooms 
in the world. 

In 1966 she joined the Dub- 
lin EMI office where she art- 
fully persuaded Radio Eir- 
eann to play foe Beatles' Laxly 
Madonna — Irish broadcast- 
ing having previously been 
disinclined to air a song 
which featured breast feed- 
ing. In 1969 she joined record 


producer Joe Boyd’s London- 
based Witchseason and was 
particularly involved in the 
management of Fairport 
Convention. 

After Witchseason came 
CBS and several production 
and management companies. 
Twenty years ago anyone 
with an English accent meet- 
ing an American in the music 
business was almost sure to 
be asked, “Do you know 
Anthea?” 

She was a regular source 
for historians erf tbe folk 
revival, but never had artistic 



Georgi Sviridov . . . the authorities deedd his music safe 
^So5ns«nnptton f Moroo « wm mm 


young composer. His gradua- 
tion in 1941 coincided with the 
outbreak of war and he was 
evacuated to Novosibirsk. 

Parted from Shostakovich, 
who stayed on in L en i n g rad 
for a time (producing his ac- 
claimed Leningrad Sym- 
phony ), Sviridov began to de- 


velop hiawn political val- 
ues, andfcs evident talent 


found 
circles, 
i for hie 
firmed 
j post-ws 
1 ftaMteh: 


V favour in Party 
I early Stalin prize 
15 Piano Trio con- 
ascendancy in the 
toviet cultural es- 
iL Meanwhile, he 


ha d^ stomposed a setting of 


Shakespeare, a piano con- 
certo and two string quartets. 

The 2946 All Union Compos- 
ers Conference, in which Sho- 
stakovich, Prokofiev, Khal- 
chaturlan and others were 
denounced, barely noticed 
Sviridov. He was working on 
a setting of poetry by the 
Georgian poet Issakian, and 
soon after that, in 1955, set 
some of Robert Burns’s 
poems, in translation, to 
music. 

He had already shown in- 
terest in one of Russia’s most 
famous “revolutionary” writ- 
ers, Sergei Yesenin, whose 
Wooden Russia he set in 1947. 
Sviridov paid tribute to Ye- 
senin, who committed suicide 
in 1925, by writing a large 
scale oratorio in his memory 
for tenor soloist, chorus and 
I orchestra (1956), his most ma- 
i ture work to date. The choice 
| of poems, the folk-like nature 
1 of the solo {art, the elements 
! of dance and overall simplic- 
j ity all lend weight 

Sviridov now turned his at- 
i tendon to another revolu- 
| tionary poet and early sui- 
cide, Vladimir Mayakovsky . 
i 77 m Pathetic Oratorio (1959) 

I invokes foe memory of Lenin 
i in crude terms, and Sviri- 
dov’s music does nothing to 
! play down these qualities. 

I The work was taken up by the 
| conductor Vladimir Fedo- 
seyev, and recorded by the 
state recording agency, Melo- 
diya. Most importantly, how- 
ever, it won him the coveted 
Lenin Prize, and his elevation 
to the top ranks of the musi- 
cal establishment followed. 
From 1962 to 1974 he was" 
secretary of the USSR Union 


of Composers and in 1968 he 
became first Secretary of the 
Russian Federation Compos- 
ers Union. 

Sviridov set many other 
Russian writers to music, in- 
cluding Pasternak and Push- 
kin. His later work included 
scores for cinema and televi- 
sion. In 1974 he wrote a (suit- 
ably ingenuous) suite to the 
film based on Pushkin’s short 
story Snowstorm and a no- 
table orchestral suite for the 
fflrp Time, Forward! (1967). 
after the novel by Valentin 
Katayev. which depicts foe 
efforts of the undernourished, 
poorly housed workers build- 
ing a gigantic steel plant in 
tbe heart of the Ural Moun- 
tains. The mood is one c f 
unquenchable optimism 
rather than hardship and suf- 
fering, as is often the case 
with Sviridov and may partly 
explain his success: his music 
was deemed “safe” for mass 
consumption. 

But that is not to dismiss 
him as a party hack: his liter- 
ary tastes were catholic, and 
he possessed an unerring gift 
to reach the grassroots of his 
country’s musical heritage, 
its songs and atmosphere, 
and to evoke them in a con- 
temporary language readily 
understood. 2n recent years, 
mainly through recordings, 
his music had started to be- 
come better known outside 
Russia. 

He leaves a wife, Elsa. 

Brat Johnson 

Georgi Sviridov, composer, bom 
December 16, 1915: died Janu- 
ary 5. 1998 


New Labour’s 
poor show 



Bob Holman 


A S LEADER of the 

Labour Party in oppo- 
sition, Tony Blair 
identified with Chris- 
tian socialism. By basing 
socialism on Christian ethics, 
he found an alternative to the 
Marxism of the hard left. The 
Christian Socialist Movement 
was delighted as Tony Blair, 
Gordon Brown. Jack Straw 
and other senior colleagues 
enlisted and helped to boost 
its membership. 

What did Christian social- 
ists expect of Labour once 
elected? Christian socialism 
has various meanings and I do 
not speak on behalf of the 

Chri s Han S iyjallfi t MfWfr 
ment- However, I do a ssoci a te 
with people who have a partic- 
ular concern about poverty. 
For them, Chris tian socialism 
includes the following. First, a 
belief in greater equality, 
which draws upon foe teach- 
ing that God created all people 
of the equal value. Second, an 
identification with poor 
people; Jesus Christ spent his 
days with the poor rather than 
the rich. Christian socialists 
believe they should be along- 
side those whose education, 
family stability and health are 
threatened by social depriva- 
tions. Third, a commitment to 
the involvement of the social- 
ly excluded. 

Given these objectives, it is 
not surprising that many 
Christian socialists are 
deeply disappointed in New 
Labour. Greater equality is al- 
most a non-starter. While in 
opposition. Labour MPs criti- 
cised Conservative tax poli- 
cies which favoured foe afflu- 
ent at the cost of those with 
low incomes. Yet on taking 
office. Labour decreed that in- 
come tax rates would not be 
increased even for those earn- 
ing more than £100.000. 

Hopefully, the Welfere to 
Work schemes will get more 
people into jobs. But the 
American experience suggests 
that jobs are not necessarily a 
way out of poverty, and nu- 
merous job-finders return to 
welfare. In Britain, ifthe latter 
are lone parents, they will 
return to a savage cut in their 
benefits. 

New Labour now exalts foe 
powerful, and speaks dispar- 
agingly of the poor aa welfare 
dependents. Tbe Dapy Mall 
writes of “Tony Blair's glitzy 
champagne parties, attended . 
by celebrities.” His door is 
open to millionaires like Ber- 
nie Ecclestone to advocate 
foeir business interests. It is 
not open to the unemployed 
and low-paid. To its credit 
New Labour has created, with 
a fanfare, a Social Exclusion 
Unit But it has set no targets 
for reducing poverty. Its mem- 
bers and consultants are over- 
whelmingly made up of privi- 
leged establishment and 
professional figures. 

Ironically, it excludes from 
major decision-making any 
residents of council estates, 
claimants or anyone from the 
hard end. I predict that after 
five years, foe members and 


spring in black silk zinging round the stage like a Chinese kick-boxer’ photograph: redf€rns 



ambitions of her own and 
lacked the confidence to write 
her music business memoirs. 
She was widely known, 
respected and loved by people 
in the music world, many of 
whom she had nurtured. 
“What exactly does Anthea 
doT' a colleague of hers was 
once asked. “Do?" came the 
reply, “well. . . she Antheas.” 

Patrick Carroll 

Anthea Joseph, music promoter, 
bom October 27. 1940; died De- 
cember 24. 1997 


Weekend birthdays 


consultants will have in- 
creased foeir salaries and im- 
proved their careers while the 
poor will still be excluded. As 
in biblical times, foe powerful 
still use the poor. 

Recently, Tony Blair 
revealed that he saw nothing 
wrong in having Labour min- 
isters who were millionaires. 

A church I know on the Eas- 
terhouse estate in Glasgow is 
starting a breakfast club for 
kids. It Is this kind of equality 
which is acceptable to New 
Labour but which Christian 
socialists find intolerable. 

How can Christian social- 
ists respond? 1 know some who 
speak ofleaving the Labour 
Party. I prefer to stay and 
work for more radical poli- 
cies, like a maximum wage, 
and for MFs who will back 
them. I also want friendly dia- 
logue and prayer with Chris- 
tians who are backing the 
Government's direction. 

More immediately, Chris- 
tian socialists can express 
their principles by the way 
they live. Three examples 
must suffice. First, by limit- 
ing their wage to no more than 
the average wage. This will 
show that personal greed does 
not have to dominate. 

Second, by dwelling along- 
side those in locations of 
social deprivation. As they 
use the same shops, transport 
and schools (Tony Blair, 
please note) they can 
strengthen foe neighbour- 
hood economy, and its 
facilities. 

T HIRD, by acting with 
residents In locally- 
controlled projects 
such as credit unions, 
food co-ops and day centres. 
These facilities not only allevi- 
ate poverty, they also enable 
more low-income citizens to 
make decisions about services 
which affect them. 

Living out Christian social- 
ism does not depend upon 
party politics, but it is rele- 
vant to them. Its absence in 
the lives of Labour leaders 
may explain foeir lack of de- 
termination to tackle inequal- 
ity. The lifestyles of Blair, 
Brown, Straw. Irvine etc are 
characterised by huge in- 
comes, large homes, holidays 
abroad, expensive restaurants 
and wealthy friends. Even if 
born into humble circum- 
stances. they have distanced 
themselves from foe socially 
needy, and hence are out of 
touch and give no priority to 
policies to transform foeir 
conditions. 

George Lansbury was also a 
leader of the Labour Party — 
in foe 1930s. He always 
refused to move from Bow In 
east London so that he could 
be amongst foe unemployed. 
He refused all honours and 
perks. As “the most lovable 
figure in modem politics” (as 
A J P Taylor described him) 
he won many to socialism by 
the sheer quality of his life. 


Bob Holman lives in 
Easterhouse. Glasgow, and Is 
the author ol Towards Equality. 
A Christian Manifesto published 
bySPCK 



CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


THERE was an editing error 
in an account, on page 10 of 
our Sport96 section yester- 
day. of a dispute between foe 
World Professional Billiards 
and Snooker Association and 
its former chairman, Geoff 
Foulds. As a result we 
wrongly stated that a rep ort 
into tbe abuse or the WPBSA 
expenses system had been 
leaked by its company secre- 
tary. Martyn Blake. The 
report was written by Mr 
Blak e, as our correspondent 
said in his original story, but 
leaked to a national news- 
paper by a third party. We are 
happy to emphasise that Mr 
Blake had no band in foe leak 
and would like to apologise to 
him for any embarrassment 
our report may have caused. 

IN A report of the funeral 
service for Sir Michael Tip- 
pett. (page 4. yesterday), we 
misspelled the name of foe 
actor Alec McCowen- 

IN THE obituary for John 
Pinkerton (page 14. yester- 
day), we referred to his 
national science degree at 
Cambridge. We should have 
said natural science. 

It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0172 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax: om 239 9897. E-maiL 
readeriflgruardian.co.uk 


John Hume mig ht have been 
lording it up on his 6lst birth- 
day tomorrow in Aras An 
Uachtarain. the residence of 
foe Irish President He would 
have made a popular choice 
and would have had an easy 
run had he thrown his name 
forward for foe October polL 
He eventually declined, 
opting mgtrad to continue his 
battle for peace In Northern 
Ireland. 

A languages teacher and 
Europhue — he is an MEP as 
well as MP for Foyle, which 
includes his native Derry — 
the SDLP leader rose to prom- 
inence 30 years ago as a civil 
rights activist He has played 
a crucial, and often controver- 
sial. role in politics ever 
since. His work with Gerry 
Adams helped pave the way 
for Sinn Fein’s entry into the 
political mainstream, his 
secret contacts often riling 
party members who were gen- 
erafiyunconsulted- 

His colleagues see him as 
aloof a loose cannon, and he is 
criticised in private for what 
some see as his use of foe 
SDLP, which he has led for 
almost 30 years, as a personal 
vehicle. Some say be is vain. 
Few claim to know him welL 

But his commitment to 
peace has never been in 
doubt It has caused him some 
awful moments, particularly 
when the first IRA ceasefire 
collapsed two years ago. Be 
has stuck to foe same mes- 
sage throughout often at 
some cost to his own party's 
fortunes. 1998 wiH, be knows, 
be a watershed year. 

Today's birth/lays : Prince Sa- 
draddin Aga Khan, former 
UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 65; Muhammad 
AH, former boxer, 56; Sir Ed- 
ward Fennessy. radar 
pioneer, 86; Monica Furlong, 
writer, 68; Damian Green, 
Conservative MP. 42; Fran- 
cois? Hardy, singer and song- 
writer, 54; Caroline Hodge, 
president Open Door Interna- 
tional 90: Anthony Kenney, 
obstetrician and gynaecolo- 
gist 56; the Rt Rev Nigel 
McCulloch, Bishop of Wake- 


G- 


field, 56; Paul Merton, broad- 
caster and comic, 41; Prof 
Ann Oakley, sociologist and 
writer, 54; Prof William 
Robertson, histo-pafoologlst 
75; Vidal Sassoon, hair styl- 
ist 7ft Moira Shearer, 
writer, actress and ballet dan- 
cer. 72; Richard Smethurst, 
economist provost of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. 57; Au- 
drey Slaughter, editor and 
novelist 68: Sir Clyde Wal- 
cott, chairman. International 
Cricket Council, 72; Cedar 
Walton, jazz pianist com- 
poser, 68; Paid Young, 
singer, 42. 

Tomorrow 's other birthdays: 
Chief Emeka Anyaokn, 
Commonwealth Secretary- 
General 65; Peter Beardsley, 
footballer, 37; David Bel- 
lamy. botanist 65; John 
Boorman, film director. 65; 
Raymond Briggs, author and 
illustrator, 64; David Burke, 
chief constable. North York- 
shire, 59; Iain Coleman, 
labour MP. 4ft. Kevin 
Costner, actor. 43; Richard 
Dnnwoody, jockey, 31; Chris- 
tian Fittipaldi, racing 
driver, 27; Sir Rocco Forte, 
hotelier, 53; Paul Keating, 
former prime minister of Aus- 
tralia, 54; Mark Rylance, ar- 
tistic director. Shakespeare’s 
Globe Theatre, 38. 


Births 

McCABE/SMITHans. Eamonn and 
Rebecca an MigMM la annaunca me 
safe arrival of melr daughter UaM. on the 
a 158 . A Muflfui grmdawgfM, lor then. 
Bevy and Ceta. Thants to ev er yone at me 
Hem e ram. 

To place your announcement teteptmw 
0171 713 4587 or to 017 I 7»4iaF(MMV0n 
Bam end 3pm uon-Fn. 
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Please, Mr 
Robinson 

Go easy on the arts 

CAN it get any worse? The outgoing Arts Council 
dKdnnan Lord Gowrie. departed yesterday declaring 
the current situation was “the worse revenue crisis in 
the arts in my adult lifetime”. The new chairman Geny 
Robinson, an ebullient character notorious for his 
readiness to play the philistine when he took over 
Granada Television, turned down the job at openly 

admitting his lack of enthusiasm was due to the lack of 

freedom in the post". And to cap off the w^k, the new 
chairman of the Royal Opera House, Sir Colin South- 
gate already under conflict-of-interest suspicions as 
chairman of EMI with its exclusive contracts with a 
small group of conductors, holds his first press confer- 
ence and defends its elitist approachTWe mustn’t 
downgrade the opera bouse. I don’t want to sit next to 
somebody in a singlet, a pair of shorts and a smelly pair 
of trainers." So much for his political nous. Sir Colin 
was dearly unaware of Labour’s new subsidy dictum: 
inclusivity is the price of public support 
Lord Gowrie bluntly condemned both his former 
Conservatives colleagues for their cuts to arts fun d i n g 
and the new Labour adminis tration for its imprudent 
adoption of Tory spending plans for its first two years. 
But some of the blame fells on Gowrie h i m self. Even 
though a former politician, he proved inept at negotiat- 
ing the political rapids which the position requires and 
faiiwi to modernise the Council’s antiquated ma n age- 
ment The Council's mishandling of the Royal Opera’s 
redevelopment destabilised not just support for regional 
theatres but the London fringe as welL Theatres, j 
orchestras and dance companies across the country all 
suffered in yesterday’s handouts — the fifth successive 
year Arts Council grants have been cut 
Many creative people in television would declare the 
new solution, Gerry Robinson, will only make the 
current problem worse. He is an arch cutter. But 
judgment should be suspended. He is not as barbaric as 
he pretends. He does have close contacts with Labours 
leaders. And the Arts Council needs shaking up. The 
new lottery bill offers hope. The aim is to give the 
Council a strategic role for the first time with new 
powers to invite bids from regional companies rather 
than just waiting passively for applications. Growing 
lottery cash — which now exceeds the Council’s £180 
milli on revenue grants — will no longer be restricted to 
capital projects. There is a limit to the number of 
cultural palaces needed- This year will be grim but 
some sunshine can be seen on the horizon. 

Love the piggy within 

For they are just like us 

WE eat almost every bit of them — except the squeal — 
with their meat more variously named than any other 
species: gammon, bun, bacon and, of course, pork. They 
are the subjects of nursery rhymes (This little piggy . . . 
), children's stories (Three Little Pigs) and everyday 
metaphor (piggy in die middle). They have been the pets 
of a premier (Stanley Baldwin) and the object of 
obsessive love (remember Lord Emsworth's passion for 
his prize porker, the Empress of Blandings?) This weds 
they became the object of that ever-so-British phenome- 
non: a bout of collective, animal-inspired madness. The 
Guardian cannot tefl the inside story of the Tamworth 
Two’s flight from the slaughterhouse — that’s been 
bought up for £15.000 by the Daily Mail. That newspaper 
now has some exp laining to do. What message has it 
sent to the 15 million other pigs sentenced to the 
abattoir each year, escape from pig-jail and your 
defiance shall be rewarded with a life of peace and 
animal sanctuary? The Daily Mail's long record on law 
and order must now be called into question. 

The task now is to sort out what is clearly a 
relationship of deep, but mixed emotions: the British 
and the Pig. On the one hand, we use them as synonyms 
for dirt and crudity. The unevolved man is a “male 
chauvinist pig," while, to those wary of police heavy- 
handedness. the constabulary are “the pigs.” Literature 
has cast them as frequent villains — most famo usl y in 
the form of Napoleon, the porcine dictator of Animal 
Farm. We chop up all their bits for food with barely a 
squeal of dissent 

And yet we cherish our pink friends. A A Milne’s 
Piglet is a cutie. Miss Piggy a favourite MuppeL Now 
Butch and Sundance are to join the porker hall of fame, 
immortalised as a pair of soft toys — coming in “beige- 
puik colour with soft ears and likely to sell for under 
£10 each." Perhaps the stand-out though, was Babe — 
the precursor of the Tamworth duo in its pl uck y 
determination to dodge its fate. It is no coincidence the* 
pigs are often used as a substitute for humans in films, 
scientific experiments and the like. For our attitude to 
pigs is the same as our view of humans: we don’t kno w 
whether to love them or hate them. 
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A Country Diary 

NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
In wet and blustery weather, 
a walk along the Nevera estu- 
ary to Newport sands is al- 
ways pleasurable. After all. 
we expect sand to be wet 
High winds, high rivers and 
high tides have covered the 
banks with wood. One old 
long-boat abandoned on its 
side with broken spars is 
filled with an assortment of 
branches swept in by the 
water. The birds enjoy the 
potential. Oyster catchers 
call, land and probe the de- 
bris with their sharp beaks. A 
mud bank is covered In a 
collection of gulls. Suddenly, 
they rise together and call 
the sound of the herring gull 
echoing over the water. Mal- 
lards cruise along, beady eyes 
alert for food. Curlews move 
and cry whilst cormorants, 
dark pirates, rove up and 
down the water, suddenly up- 
ending to reappear where we 
least expect them, but no fish 
in beak. The waves break like 
a row of trained dancers, a 
long line of felling water and. 


as the end fells, the beginning 
u rising to a crest ngnjn. 
Wind and waves pattern the 
sand. On the way back, we 
surprise a charm of gold- 
finches. so light, so joyous. 
Here’s a finch we can all en- 
joy. It eats thistle seeds, un- 
like the beautiful bullfinch. 
The superabundance of water 
everywhere led inevitably to 
a superabundance or rain- 
bows around the almost foil 
moon. The dark night-sky 
glowed with colour. An opti- 
cal illusion? A portent? There 
was the moon surfing our or- 
dinary sky surrounded by 

colour. I kept on waking up 
that night to moouspot, but it 
didn’t last. The moon slipped 
lower and lower in the sky 
behind a frieze of bare 
branches with no colour. “A 
rainbow in the mor ning / Is 
the shepherd's warning/ Put 
a rainbow at night/ is the 
shepherd’s delight’' is an old 
weather rhyme, but the next 
day, dry to start, soon turned 
to the same triumphant rain. 

AUDREY INSCH 


That was the 
week that was 

T IM Radford (How to live 

longer. Analysis, January 
16) notes that the pressure to 
treat previously fatal diseases 
and conditions has created “a 
burden of pensioners-to-be" 
for tomorrow's developed 
world. It is not simply longev- 
ity that has added to our social 
security bill, but a number of 
factors, particularly age 
discrimination. 

Our society’s cruel ageism 
refbses to value alder people's 
citing and experience, and de- 
nies many people over 40 the 
opportunity to work and create 
their own wealth. Better 
health ran only i m p r o ve older 
people's productivity and 
reduce the burden on the NHS. 
Sally Greengroes. 
Director-General, 

Age Co ncern England. 

London SW16 4ER- 

A S enforcers of food-safety 
legislation, we are con- 
cerned that the performance 
of local authorities in food- 
safety inspection should not 
be judged solely on the num- 
bers of inspections (Guess 
who’s onming tO dinner , Janu- 
ary 14). The effect i veness of 
safety enforcement should be 
measured by to a 

number of factors, indoding 
the quality of advice given to 
food businesses, the effective- 
ness of public education cam- 
paigns th e hygiene train- 
ing of food-handling workers. 
Michael Cooke. 

Chief Exec. Chartered Institute 
of Environmental Health. 

15 Hatfields, London SEL 

T HIS week, the "lazy 
parents" are those who 
spend too little time with their 
children (Labour targets lazy 
parents, January 16). Yet only 
, a few weeks ago, the “lazy 
parents” woe those single 
! mothers who spent too much 
time with their children in- 
stead of going out to work 
Anne Sherman. 

89 St Albans Road. 

Derby DE223JN. 

“THE Government is to 
I rename our dependent ter- 
ritories as British overseas 
territories (Report, January 
15). Why not go forther and 
grant foe territories represen- 
tation in Westminster? French 
overseas territories and de- 
partments are so represented 
in their nati onal assembly. 
LFrertag. 

22 Cravells Road. 

Harpenden, Herts AL5 1BD. 

THIS little porker has com- 
I mitted no crime (Tam- 
worth two: one detained, one 
still on the run, January 16). 
He seems to have led a blame- 
less life — no scandal, no 
sleaze. This iryjiimt rnaVpg it 
even more important to imple- 
ment a privacy law. The Tam- 
worth One should not be 
hounded by the paparazzi. 
Jenny Wilford. 

32 Alexandra Road. 

Windsor, Berks SL4 1HR. 


A fight at the opera 

C ONTRARY to Sir I went to Buckingham Palace I IN Glkgi Scottish Opera sc 
CoHn Southgate’s be- in “brightly-coloured plim- Iper&kiShternktloifally- ac- w 
lief (The new voice cf I soils”. Had he lived, I take it I daimecpituctions on a frac- jo 
opera, January l), in foe eccentric old composer j fom of he ubsidy foe Royal gt 


C ONTRARY to Sir 
Cotta Southgate’s be - \ 
lief (The new voice of ! 
opera, January 1), in 
the days when 1, as a school- 
girl from a south London 
council house, could afford to 
attend Co vent Garden, we ac- 
tually bathed occasionally 
and dressed in a suitable 
manner. Then, the amphi- 
theatre had backless benches 
at half-a-crown. 

• I wander how many south 
London schoolchildren af- 
ford today's prices. Sir Colin 
should realise that even those 
of us on low incomes know 
what soap is and would like 
the opportunity of enjoying 
the arts. We also have 
standards. 

Shirley A Haynes. 

School House, Bytbom, 
Huntingdon PE18 OQS. 

O N your front page, you 
headline foe hostility of 
the latest chairm an of the 
Royal Opera towards lnfor- 
1 mal footwear. On an inside 
: page, you report the funeral 
for Sir Michael Tippett, who 


went to Buckingham Palace 
in “brightly-coloured plim- 
solls”. Had he lived, I take it 

foe eccentric old composer 
would not have been welcome 
at Covent Garden. 

Geoffrey Haydoru 

115 Durham Road, 

London N2 9DR. 

finUn Southgate a ! 
wSPnerve. The amount of the 
subsidy on his ticket is more 
than an ordinary person's 

weekly wage packet 
John Thompson. 

29 West Street • 

Newport NP9 4DD. 


■perfbkiSh 
diimetprof 
tion of he jf 
Opera jceiv 
est tick; is £ 
I hat pal 
prices the 

charges? Co 


Scottish Opera 
tenutilonally. de- 
letions on a frac- 
ibsidy foe Royal 
s, yet its cheap* 

(the ridiculous 
IRoyal Opera 
tent Garden and 


regre tt e it Nik only did I see 
a poorlyung Sid played per- 


fbrmant white 

coznfortde se 
tered tiectlc 


-•sitting in nn- 

tes. I enooun- 
nable snide- 


swipes any fteHhn-rteri fogs 
by badtgressed, elderly old 
Carts. Air paying foe best 
part of aiundred quid for a 


a t| pnw 










seat, I reserve the right to 

wear what I like, rd ratberen- 
Joy world-class opera in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, where ia- 
dukvityisabyword. 

Stephen Duffy. 

5 Hughendea Terrace, 

Glasgow G12 9XR- 

BERSONALLY, I don't want 
be aware of a “smelly 
pair of trainers” at foe opera, 
anymore than I want to be sur- 
rounded by stiff-nec ke d suits 
when Pm to a mosh pit at the 
Brixton Academy. 

Stinon Evans. 

98 Arty's Road, 

Loudon SE15 4DZ. 

C AN we expect that Gerry 
Robinson, newly-ap- 
pointed chairman of foe Arts 
Council (Granada man takes 
poisoned chalice, January 15), 
wiU translate the aesthetic 
qualities of Granada motor- 
way service areas to galleries, 
theatres and concert halls 
throughout foe nation? 

David Ainley. 

41 The Hm, Cromford, 

Mattock DE4 SRF. 


Welfare: holes 
in the argument 

T HE shape that welfare I so cial Insurance heme 
reform is taking (Trust I like pensions — but a 
us on welfare — Labour, ity, inriudmg many 


On thcroad to nowhere 

I N Dudley, '-ny Blair ex- 1 rang to ask where 1 < 
pressed surjse. that we ! a ticket I was told tl 


T HE shape that welfare 
reform is taking (Trust 
us on welfare — Labour, 
January 14) is unconvincing. 
Specific objectives, and pub- 
lished estimates of what shifts 
in the total value of taxes and 
incomes are being designed to 
reduce poverty and social po- 
larisation. have not been 
given. There are three particu- 
lar problems: 

• In the debate about foe 
social security “cost" of £95 
billions, no distinction is 
made between entitlement to 
national insurance benefits, 
covered by contributions paid 
(sometimes over a lifetime) by. 
wage-earners, employers and 
the self-employers, and selec- 
tive means-tested benefits 
paid for out of taxation. The 
latter is only a third of the 
total and is the main , and 
often undeserved, target of 
opprobrium. 

• In references to the poorest 
20 per cent, there are no corre- 
sponding references to the 
richest 20 per cent, who 
receive £200 billion a year in 
disposable income — more 
than 40 per cent of GDP. Waste | 
and tax evasion here is far 
more significant than fraud 
and “undeserved'' income , 
among the poorest 20 per cent 
• In references to public con- 
sultation, there Is no acknow- 
ledgement that there is volu- 
minous survey evidence 
showing that not only does an 
overwhelming majority of the 
public support more spending 
on health, education and 


cnr-rai insurance benefits — : 
like pensions — but a major- \ 
ity, including many In foe 
richest 20 per cent, also accept 
paying more tax to achieve! 
that objective. » 

Prof Peter Townsend. 1 
University of Bristol. \ 

I N the current debate. Social I 
Fund payments towards ma- 
ternity expenses have been ig- 
nored. In April 1998, for the 
eighth consecutive year, the 
payments madp to pregnant 
women receiving income sup- 
port, family credit or disabil- 
ity living allowance towards 
maternity expenses will be 
frozen at £100. 

A shift of focus towards the 
Tnr g<> numbers on low incomes 
receiving TnariaqiiatP mater- 
nity payments, and away from 
fop email numbers of women 
of child-rearing age who earn 
over £100,000, would be very 

welcome. 

Les AHamby. 

Director, Law Centre. 

124 DonegaE Street, 

Belfast BTl 2GY. 

W ith regard to the debate 
concerning the "cap- 
ping" of welfare benefits, 
surely the answer is to limit 
the benefits paid relative to 
the contributions made? 
Either that, or remove the 
ceiling at which NI contribu- 
tions are made. 

Roger Fryatt, 

Bawdeswell Lodge, 

Bylaugh Park, 

Nr Dereham NR20 4RJ. 


seemed to belh^ that foe in- 
creasing cost (‘social secu- 
rity is the rest' of poverty, 
rather than its (use (Blair’s 
mission to reassre, January 
\6). He exhortetus to limit 
social security sjnding, use 
it more wisely, id share it 
out more fairly. ; this way. 
he suggests, marefos will be 
provided, making^ possible 
for lone parents, \e unem- 
ployed, young layouts, and 
even many dlsahleioeople to 
go to work and leavbehind a 
life of poverty. 

What can we do tcfelp, ex- 
cept to accept a wittring on 
l the vine of the state yisinn? 
Should we make a dotttan to 
;the Treasury of parttf any 
private pension to w^h we 
have also contributed? i 
toe Harris. 

Hat Pensioners Conventaa, 
tMilner Place, 

London N11TN. 


rang to ask where 1 could get 
a ticket 1 was told that there 
were tickets available at £3 
each. When, during the con- 
versation, it became obvious 
that I would not be wholly 
sympathetic to Tone’s view of 
foe future, the person on the 
other end suddenly discov- 
ered that the tickets she 
thought were available had 

already been allocated. 

Brian BethelL 
3 Cherry Drive. 

Canterbury, 

KentCT28HF. 

Y OU report (January 15) 
that "Blair will tonight 

launch a personal campaig n 

to take foe case for welfare 
reform to the people ..." 
Since when has “a private au- 
dience of Labour activists” 
been the same as “taking a 
case to the people?” 

John Ward. 

42 Seal Road, BramhaH, 
Stockport, Cheshire SK7 2JS. 


THE last time Tony lair We may edit letters: shorter 
I went on a royal progess ones are more likely to appear, 
tdsell his vision of I»w We regret we cannot 
Lpour. L as a party mentor, acknowledge those not used 

J • 

The new face of feminism 


I IAVE not read Natasto 
Valter’s book. The New 
Fminism, but Elaine 
SLowalter’s account of it 
(boks, January 15). espe- 
cklly her approbation of 
Wlteris “gutsiness" In prais- 
in Margaret Thatcher as 
“te great, unsung heroine of 
Bitish feminism" is aston- 
ishing. Since Margaret 
Tbtcher’s politics wreaked 
haoc on foe lives of ordi- 


E dally black, Brit- 
in this country, 
aproval by “femi- 
Showalter is pre- 
ssed not on any 
jbUtical principle 
on her being a 
his is an ugly 
fsexism. 

NkosL 
?& Westfield 

xf London. 


Tension rises as British carrier heads for Gulf 

Dangerous states 


Martai 

WooJIacott 


C OULD there be a multi- 
ple political crash in 
foe Middle East, a kind 
of motorway pile-op of the 
nations? The optimists say 
that crises often cancel each 
other out and that an accu- 
mulation of difficulties Is not 
the same thing as a single 
problem. Yet what can be said 
about a situation in which 
four of the main Middle East- 
ern states —Iran. Iraq, Israel, 
and Turkey — are all in a 
state of screwed-up internal 
tension, and all in the throes 
of a critical shift in their rela- 
tions with the United States 
and Europe? Certainly, that it 
is fell of danger, even if cer- 
tain possibilities of resolu- 
tion are also visible. 

In the past week, Iran has 
seen its president and reli- 
gious leader clash even more 
directly than before over the 
United States, foe first send- 
ing a message of reconcilia- 
tion to America, the second 
harshly discounting It only a 
few days later. In the same 
week, Iraq has pushed its 
blatant manoeuvrings over 

weapons monitoring to the 


point where foe United States 
has begun malting angry 
noises, and Britain des- 
patched a carrier to Join US 
forces in the Gulf. Again in 
the same week, foe Israeli 
government, whose majority 
now hangs by a thread, has 
produced a tendentious pack- 
age of conditions that foe Pal- 
estinians "must” meet before 
Israel will consider any fur- 
ther troop withdrawals from 
foe West Bank, making it 
clear that any withdrawals 
would, in any case, be mini- 
mal. This surely means tha t 
next week's meeting in Wash- 
. ington with the Palestinians, 
i which foe Americans had 
! hoped would produce Signifi- 
cant concessions by Israel, 
will not do so. 

Meanwhile, Turkey, es- 
tranged from the European 
Union after the Luxembourg 
summit placed it firmly at the 
extreme back of the queue for 
membership, has banned the 
Islamist Refeh Party , a deci- 
sion which, combined with 
the Jolt from an insensitive 
Europe, could lead to unpre- 
dictable changes in both its 
Internal politics and its 
foreign policy. 

Looked at from Washing- 
ton, the curious pairing that 
results is that Turkey and 
Iran are coming closer to 
America, while Iraq and Is- 
rael are, in their different 
ways, moving toward con- 
frontation. Within days oE 
Luxembourg, foe Turks pun- 
ished Europe by signing a 
Boeing contract, disappoint- 
ing Airbus, a highly demon- 
strative example of trade in 
the service of politics. Yet the 
United States, while the bene- 


ficiary of Turkey's disillu- 
sion with Europe, is neverthe- 
less going to find It hard to 
prevent a serious clash be- 
tween Turkey and Europe, 
and especially Turkey and 
Greece, over Cyprus, when 
. talks over the island’s admis- 
1 sion to foe EU begin at foe 
end of March. 

The new Iranian president 
I sees in the American quan- 
| dary over Iraq a historic op- 
portunity to escape from foe 
isolation that the United 
States has Imposed, ho we ve r I 
imperfectly, on his country, 
although whether he can de- 
liver the necessary conditions 
is obviously questionable. But 
Israel, furious at the possibil- 
ity of an Iran ian rapproche- 
ment with the United States, 
or perhaps buffing up a card It 
Intends to give up at an appro- 
priate moment, is making 
even more intemperate state- 
ments about Iran than usual 

Iran, Binyamin Netanyahu 
said after President MOham- 

mad Xhutaml g aua Mb rancil- 

iatory CNN interview, "now 
poses the most ominous dan- 
ger to our region and the 
world." That puts Israel in the 
peculiar position of ranking 
Iraq as the lesser danger to 
itself and to the United States 
at a time when the obvious 
American option is to counter 
Iraq’s moves by entering into 
a dialogue with Iran. 

Looked at from Paris and 
Moscow, foe pairing is differ- 
ent Turkey and Israel are 
moving away, while Iran and 
Iraq are both getting closer. 
This reflects the Franco-Rus- 
sian position that both Iran, 
and Iraq must be brought in 
from foe cold, and sanctions 


on foei reduced and eventu- 
ally disarded. It also reflects 
the Euipean Union's famng 
out witTurkey, an astonish- 
ingly stpid allikir, com- 
poundetiy bad manners, and 
ttsfalltoout with Israel, 
which. liens to Europe even 
less thai£ does to the United 
States. 

Thecas cradle of conflict- 
ing intents in theregion is 
made woig by the growing ' 
diver gene between the 
United Stzgs, Europe, and 
Russia. 11 detail is confus- 
ing, butfocrveraH picture is 
one ctf toe >ss of outside influ- 
ence in a r£an which ideally 


Europccould 
contribrte to a 
newstrtinthe 
Middletast 

should be ah to look after its 
own affairs It is along, long 
way from bag able to do sa 

The United Sites cannnot, it 

seems, effectigy influence 
either Isradtiraq on things 
that matter. Wh whatever 

combination (carrots and 
sticks; Is far frn having 
achieved any tluenceover 

Iran, and cann< even be sure 
that it wm be a« to restrain 
an angry Tuike The Europe- 
ans have achievj no especial 
position in Iran- Iraq, in 
spite of their advacy, Brit- 
ain excepted, of Softer ap- 
proach to bofocoftrles. They 

have wounded Ttw and 
count far very litt to Israd. 
The Russians hav^' «ariain 


cachet to Baghdad, for obvi- 
ous reasons, but little beyond 
that. Y 

As Ampyrei'p and Europ ean 
influence falters, the Internal 
situation is all these 
countries sharpens. Saddam, 
obviously, lees himself in a 
potentially Winning position, 
even if that xrvolves enduring 
A me ri can nAssiles and bombs 
in a few weeks time, as it may 

wen d o. His dictatorship, his 
provocative manoeuvres. 
his readtoessto risk war are a 
heavier and heavier burden 
onlraqis. What politics are 
submerged beneath oppres- 
sion, whether they are reli- 
gious or secular, military or 
civilian. Is hardly to be 
known. The regime is bank- 
rupt in every thing except 
cruelty. In Iran, there is un- 
doubtedly going to be a 
struggle within the ruling es- 
tablMunaatthatoouId.be 
more serious than recent con- 
flicts and yet will notnecces- 
sarily end with a clear 
winner. 

In Israel, an almost totally 
paralysed government has 
been aptly compared by its de- 
fecting foreign minister, 
David Levy, to an aircraft “on 
a journey to nowhere." But the 
Paralysis of government also 
reflects a situation in which 
foe different elements of soci- 
ety, religious and secular, Se- 
phardic and Ashkenazi, sabra 
and Russian immigrant, are 
notably failing to cohere. 

In Turkey, the impact of the 
aectoion to ban R^ah will un- 
doubtedly fe^i to further po- 
fensattou, even iL as has al- 

UfjlVKhAAVi IUa 


Some questions 
for Mr Cook 

G eneral Fteisal Tarda ng. 

commander of foe Indone- 
sian armed forces, has 
warned that his troop s will 
“slice any opposition forces 
to nieces" If they dare to take 
a stand against the govern- 
ment (Crisis turns Indonesia 
against ailing Suharto, Janu> 
aryl»>- British-made ar- 
moured vehicles supplied 
since the Labour Government 
took power could be to the 
thick of it if this happens. 
With foe Suharto regime now 
facing a crisis of histori c pro- 
portions. It is more than over- 
due for foe British govern- 
ment to halt all exports of 
weapons to Indonesia, includ- 
ing those covered by licences 
already issued. 

Carmel Budlardjo. 

Paul Barber. 

Indonesia Human Rights 
Campaign. 

Ill Northwood Road, 

Thorton Heath CR? 8HW. 

N EW Labour’s “ethical for- 
eign policy” faces another 
severe test with the decision 
of the Turkish military to 
select the Heckler & Koch 
HK3S assa ult rifle. Heckler & 
Koch Is owned by Royal Ord- 
nance — a subsldary of Brit- 
ish Aerospace. There can be 
no doubt that an assault rifle 
is a weapon of Internal 
repression and will be used 
apiinst civilians in Turkey, 
particularly the Kurds. 

Tony Blair has been a vocal 
champion of Turkey's admis- 
sion into the EU. When will 
be advocate the cause of 
human rights with equal en- 
thusiasm and denounce this 
contract? 

Alan Brooke. 

59 Mag Dale, Hanley, 
Huddersfield HD72LX. 

S EVEN years have passed 
since the US and Its Brit- 
ish and other allies conducted 
a war against Iraq in which 
farintiwt essential to civilian 
life and economic productiv- 
ity were destroyed (UN falls 
in last-ditch Iraq talks. Janu- 
ary 16). In that time, eco- 
nomic sanctions have 
resulted in the deaths of be- 
tween one and two million 
Iraqis, most of them children. 

Britain's government talks 
of a "moral" approach to for- 
eign policy. Yet where the in- 
terests of British oil compa- 
nies and arms manufacturers 
are concer n ed, this talk is al- 
most universally perceived 
by international public opin- 
ion to be hypocriticaL 
On this anniversary of foe 
war’s outbreak, we reiterate 
our call for the immediate lift- 
ing of sanctions, and a new 
approach for an agreed, just 
and non-violent resolution to 
the points at issue in the Gulf. 
Ahmed Ben Bella. 

Tony Bens MP. 

Hugh Stephens. 

Commission of Inquiry on 
Economic Sanctions, 

BM 2966, 

London WClN 8XX. 


the banned party soon re- 
emerges under a different 


name. In spite of the great dif- 
ferences between these 
countries, there are some ob- 
vious parallels between gov- 
ernments with little room for 
manoeuvre, holding power in 
divided societies, dealing in a 
politics shaped by foe clash 
between fundame ntal tem bwh 
secularism, and out of sympa- 
thy with former friends and 
allies outside foe region. 

How to escape from this 
threatening circle, which is 
not just a matter of policies, 
but of underlying social 
changes? Undoubtedly, the 
twinned problems of Iraq and 
the lsraell-Palestinlan 

relationship remain central 
as they have been since the 
Gulf war in 1991, but they are 
even more pressing today. 

Hie United States could 
recover its balance by a com- 
bination of three policies — 
precipitating an Israeli elec- 
tion, which is probably not be- 
yond its powers, responding 
more fully to Iranian feelers 

aiM facing (town Iraq, with 
.mtiitery action if necessary 

But it must be a combina- 
tion^ — a policy of military 
I^hment oriraq on its own 
is not going to change the 
regional mood, which is is 
very cynical about America’s 

gSKKRff— 

Jfrance.Butiffoerewerea 

broader, convincing Amerl- 
can Eton for foe region. 

Europe could contribute to 
|^a newstart in the Middle 
Etort by coming more into line 

00 ^ >oth Iran 

trouble ahead. 
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A lawful 
killing 



A NTHONY Julius may 
this week have felt in 
need of a good lawyer. 
Reports that his legal firm, 
Mishcon de Reya, has 
charged £500,000 in fees to 
the Diana Princess of Wales 
Memorial Committee have 
brought to a head public 
concern that lawyers are 
walking around with the 
kind of cash-packed brief- 
cases usually associ- 
ated with bank-robbers. 

If Julius is lookingfores- 
caplst entertainment, he 
should probably not go to 
see the new Ai Pacino movie 
The Devil's Advocate. The 
plot is that Satan has come 
to earth and opened a law 
practice in Manhattan. 
Given the popularity of 
anti-lawyer jokes in Amer- 
ica — Q: "What’s the differ- 
ence between a dead lawyer 
and a dead skunk on the 
road?'' A: "There are skid- 
marks in front of the 
skunk" — it should be no 
surprise that this is the pro- 
fession chosen by the DeviL 
It's a good time for the 
film to be released because 
this week's pursuit of 
Julius was compelling evi- 
dence that anti-lawyer feel- 
ing —until now essentially 
as American phenomenon 
— was taking hold to 
Britain. 

For a number of reasons, 
British lawyers have not yet 
become as famous or as 
hated as their American 
equivalents. Superstar at- 
torneys in the VS resulted 
from two factors not yet 
present In this country: tele- 
vised trials and a culture of 
hair-trigger litigation. The 
subsequent backlash 
against the trade was 
caused by a public percep- 
tion that criminals were 
being freed by expensive de- 
fences. Again, such verdict- 
rage has rarely been heard 


This is the 
profession 
chosen by 
the Devil 


i this country. This is 
irfly because our con- 
mpt laws severely limit 
edla comment on unlikely 
•suits, but also because the 
ost scandalous cases In 
ritam involved not clever 
dcnces but unsafe prose- 
itlons. For these, public 
itnion usually blamed the 
»Uce or forensic scientists 
ither than lawyers. 

Bri tain ’snea rest pqnl ra- 
nt to the lawyer joke was 
ic Judge Joke, in particular 
igs which presented them • 
i senile or out oftouch 
tth popular culture. In- 
Ted, the Home Office has 
ist announced plans to im- 
rove the Image of judges 
trough a public informa- 
i»n campaign on the rules 
fsentencing. 

Even so. the plot of The 
evil’s Advocate would 
ivp had little satirical im- 
ict if transferred to t he 
ins of court. Lawyers were 
mplvnot central enough 
t British culture. Al- 
inugh the comedian Bcr- 
ird Manning has a gag in 
Is act about George Car- 
tan QC being able to get 
tevtc Wonder a driving 

wnce. stars from the bar 
such as John Mortimer 
id Clive Anderson — have 
morally become famous 
I pouch activities outside 
io courtroom. 

So Julius hi perhaps this 
»unfrv*s first true celeb- 
tv lawyer, in the sense 
uit it was purely legal bust- 
ms — the negotiation of 
ie Princes* of Wales s dlv- 
rco - which brought him 
■cognition. Accordingly, it 
Jls to him to suffer the 
itl- lawyer backlash. 

This has been buildiagfor 
•vend months. Although 

16 trial of the Maxwell 

rot hers had long bee» «»- 
oversial. the initial point 
L issue had been the ^ant- 
ig of legal aid to rich defen- 


dants. Only recently has at- 
tention shifted to the huge 
fees earned by barristers in 
this and other state-funded 
c&ses. 

At the same time, the 
country's top lawyer — 

Lord Chancellor Irvine — 
became a figure of unusual 
controversy. Again, the 
complaint was profligacy: 
the running costs ofhls offi- 
cial residence and depart- 
ment. (The £13,500 public- 
funded cost of Lord Irvine's 
trip to a conference in the 
West Indies was revealed, 
yesterday to further 
criticism.) 

In this context, the 
£500,000 charged by Mis- 
chon deReya for work 
related to the Diana fond 
seems to confirm the im- 
pression of a greedy profes- 
sion recklessly insensitive 
to public opinion. The 
firm’s pained explanation 
that the figure represents a 
20 per cent discount and so 
the work is being charged 
11 Virtually a t cost *' ’ will 
surely rather than 

defuse general incredulity 
at judicial economics. 

After all, a large part of 
the Diana Fund’s work In- 
volves administering the 
proceeds from Elton John’s 
memorial record, and Sir 
Elton has worked for free. 
It’s true that Julius serves 
on the fond committee on a 
probono basis, but this 
raises another difficulty. 
The committee's retention 
of Julius’s firm on a com- 
mercial (even if hand- 
somely reduced) basis is. 
onesuspects, the kind of 
thing that would have Mish- 
con de Reya lawyers send- 
ing stiffletters about con- 
flicts of interest if it 
involved another company. 

And the row over fees 
serves to underline an im- 
pression that the lawyers 
were behaving over-mlght- 
ily in the matter ofDiana. 
Some of their manoeuvres • 
— threatening to copyright 
the princess’s name and ' 
image, seeking to make al- 
terations through the 
courts to a will they had 
foiled to keep up-to-date — 
gave the impression of tak- 
ing advantage of the unprec- 
edented mood to indulge 
strong-arm tactics which 
would not normally be 
plausible. 

Yet, in Julius's defence, it 
should be said that Britons 
still have for fewer reasons 
to detest lawyers than 
Americans. Sustained liti- 
gation has come dose to 
making the presidency an 
untenable position. In the 
next few days. President 
Clinton will give a deposi- 
tion in the harassment suit 
brought by Paula Jones 
over events in an Arkansas 
motel room long ago. Xt may 
soon be necessary for the 
President’s penis to be ob- 
served — both flaccid and 
erect— by a judge, in order 
to assess Jones’s claims 
about its alleged orienta- 
tion. This act of Judicial 
flashing, if it were to occur, 
would be the final sign of a 
country lost to lawyers. 

And the legal crisis does 
not merely hffect the first 
citizen. The jury’s failure to 
reach a verdict in the trial of 
the suspected Oklahoma 
bomber Timothy McVeigh 
merely extended the recent 
trend by which high-proflle 
cases in the US— the Me 
nendez Brothers, OJ Simp- 
son, Louise Woodward — 
either fall to produce a ver- 
dict or go to a replay to cre- 
ate a result acceptable to the 
electorate. 

Britain faces a similar 
crisis in relation to fraud 
prosecutions, and there 
will be increasing opportu- 
nities to feel hostile to law- 
yers. Whatever its other 
consequences. European in- 
tegration means more work 
and more money for law- 
yers: the British govern- 
ment was hauled to Stras- 
bourg again yesterday, this 
time by Earl Spencer in his 
pursuit of privacy 
legislation. 

It was reported this week 
that BBC Radio 4 turned 
down an offer to dramatise 
one of John Mortimer’s 
Rum pole stories. It was ru- 
moured that the novelist’s 
depiction of feminism was 
felt to be old-fashioned. The 
way things are goine. you 
suspect it would be Morti- 
mer's gently amused atti- 
tude towards the law that 
would cause the problem. 
The la wyer Joke has hit 
Britain, and Mishcon de 
Reya’s fees seem to many 
like a Joke in. very bad 
taste. 



Old girls 



H OW many types of 
women are there? One. 
two. three ... ooh, a 
beck of a lot? Until recently, 
there seemed little point in 
overcomplicating matters. Or 
not beyond blondes and bru- 
nettes, short and tall, dead 
and alive. Then Helen WBJon- 


son. from Demos, the tip-top 
think-tank,. noticed that 
women could vary quite a bit 
From now on. she ruled, they 
no longer constituted an ho- 
mogenous group, and should 
he addressed as follows: Man- 
nidi Mel, New Age Angela, 
Networking Naomi. Back to 
Basics Barbara, and Frus- 
trated Fran. She explained 
that just about anyone could 
be made to fit these catego- 
ries, no matter what their 
real name. For example, the 
actress Emma Thompson and 
designer Nicole Farhi were 
both really Naomis. Sophie 
Grigson and Linda McCart- 
ney were Angelas, while 
Anne Atkins was actually a 
Barbara. Simple, once you got 
the bang of it. 

Soon, however, this handy 
set of stereotypes was com- 
promised by the arrival of 


Worcestershire Woman, the 
spin-doctor’s friend; a brace 
of It Girls, a blonde rabble 
known as Fhiffies (introduced 
by the Daily Mali); then en- 
gulfed by tides of Lone 
Rangers and Thirty some- 
things and Middle Youths. 

Latest on the scene is the 
New Feminist, a type which, 
according to its taxonomist, 
Natasha Walter, is so mallea- 
ble and inclusive, that it even 
welcomes men. "The old 
myth about feminists, that 
they an wear dungarees and 
are lesbians and socialists, 
must be buried for good", she 
says firmly. “However young 
women dress, however they 
flirt, they can be feminists." 

Her approach, though gen- 
erous. is of little use when it 
comes to identification, or 
compared to most field 
guides. As yet, it is unclear 


whether anyone has ever ac- 
tually seen a new feminist 
What distinguishes her from 
a Third Wave Feminist, or a 
New Motherhood Feminist 
or from someone who isn’t 
feminist -at all? What does the 
New Feminism look like; 
what is its habitat? 

“You can see it in politics 
and journalism and television 
dramas and everyday life’’, 
Walter says. “You can see it 
among actresses and writers, 
schoolgirls and politicians, 
mothers and businesswomen. 
Everywhere yon go, you see 
women flexing their muscles 
and demanding equality." 

In feet everywhere you go, 
you hear a great and growing 
army of women wittering 
about Bridget Jones. 

Unlike Networking Naomi, 
Bridget Jones is a label for 
modern women, which is ac- 
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tually employed, enthusiasti- 
cally, by women themselves, 
as well as by media and mar- 
keting consultants. Since it 
was published at the end of 
1996, Helen Fielding’s Bridget 
Jones’s Diary has sold 700,000 
copies. After being briefly dis- 
placed by Terry Pratchett, the 


comic diary is once again 
leading the paperback best- 
seller list. "Presumably, 
people got it for Christmas, 
and told their friends It was 
brilliant”, says one of the 
book’s publicists, happily. 
Some may think the media 
have, as usual, created the 
phenomenon they claim to be 
reporting, but the publishers 
believe otherwise, saying it’s 
"a word of mouth thing 1 '. 

For a while, it was. Then, 
last summer, word of mouth 
became newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, and by last 
week, national news: in a 
News at Ten report, an assort- 
ment of wine-bar wannabes 
declared that this book told 
the truth about their lives. 

From the first, features 
about Fielding's book empha- 
sised reader identification — 
rather than, say. the author's 
comic invention — as the 
reason for its success. Maga- 
zines showed women compet- 
ing for the prize of closest 
resemblance to a fictional 
character — “I’m Bridget 
Jones, No, I'm Bridget 
Jones." And, they predicted, 
if you hadn’t identified with 
her yet, you would, you 
would: "You are very BJ if 
you . . . Drink more than you 
should, smoke more than you 
should, take up to a day to 
prepare for a date . . . In feet 
you are probably very BJ if 
you have breasts and answer 
to a woman’s name. Some- 
how, Fielding's dippy hedon- 
ist became, as Newsweek pro- 
claimed, "a heroine for 
modem women”. 

W HY? Jones is an in- 
spired creation, a 
worthy successor to 
Lorelei Lee. Adrian Mole and 
Mr Pooter. But while Pooter 
had his fens — ”1 regard any 
bedroom I occupy as unfur 
nlshed without a copy of it”. 
Lord Rosebery — widespread 
appreciation did not become 
identification’ there were no 
delighted cries of Pooter, e'est 
mol. Why, nowadays, are 
women so keen to hail a dim. 
socially maladroit buffoon as 
themselves to the life? 

But the mystery evaporates 
when you finally read the 
book. As indestructible as 
Tom or Jerry. Bridget Jones 
is miraculously undamaged 
by her Intake of -wine, ciga- 
rettes, and chocolate. None of 
the acutdy observed, nineties 
insecurities can prevent her 
living out an impeccable 
romantic fantasy, a helpless 
girl’s effortless ensnaring of a 
rich, handsome man. Most 
shockingly, the saint'of single 
thirtysomethings is not really 
single at all. Bridget Jones's 
diary is Bridget Gets Her 
Man. It's Mills and Boon 
brought up to date (In accou- 
trements, rather than out- 
come). If this explains much 
about the appeal of "Fm Brid- 
get Jones, No, rm Bridget 
Jones", competitions, it is 
also instructive for those with 
high hopes for the New Femi- 
nism: forget iL 



What a Bummer 



T HIS Story concerns a 
man called Steve Kettle. 
He was bean in Basing - 
stoke. His parents came from 
equally unexotic places. If 
there were such a thing as a 
British citizen, he would be 
one. He is the son of person 
who normally only notices 
the British immigration laws 
when he marches through at 
Heathrow, and takes a quick, 
pitying glance at the poor 
saps queuing in the non-EU 
line. 

Now the British immigra- 
tion laws have wrecked his 
chance of happiness. And 
there is nothing, in your car- 
ing, sharing Britain, he can 
do about it. 

Kettle Ls -46. a journalist and 
political analyst In 1990 he 
moved to Prague to be the 
Reuters correspondent there. 
His marriage was already tr 
tatters and. when his time 
was up with Renters, he chose 
to stay on. 

Last year be decided 
enough was enough. He had 
no more work in Prague, and 
he wanted to come back to 
London to be near his daugh- 
ters. However, there was an- 
other consideration. Her 
name is Markets Bancevova. 

They bad been together 
since 1994. She is half-Czech, 
half-Bulgarian, speaks four 
languages and until recently 
was the marketing manager 
of an Internet company. Mar- 


kets arrived in London in 
August, shortly after Steve 
left Prague. She told the im- 
migration officer when she 
arrived that she was staying 
for 10 days. Then, as is rou- 
tine, she was given a permit 
to stay for six months, until 
February. After 10 days she 
went back. 

In November she returned, 
saying she wanted to stay for 
three months. This was the 
precise truth: Steve and Mar- 
kets wanted to give living 
here together a trial while he 
looked for a job. Indeed, she 
had a fixed APEX ticket to 
take her hack on January 31. 

This time she did not get 
the routine six months, and 
she was not allowed to stay 
until February, as she had 
been earlier. This time Brit- 
ain was gripped by a panic 
that the entire country was 
about to he overrun by mil- 
lions of Czech gypsies. The 
desk immigration officer at 
Heathrow Terminal Two 
called over a colleague. Mar- 
kets was led away. 

The process lasted about 
three hours. She was 
searched; her letters were 
photocopied; Steve, waiting 
the other side of the customs 
hall, was railed in once and 
then a second time. Eventu- 
ally Marketa was handed 
three pieces of paper. The 
most significant said: "1 am 
not satisfied that you are gen- 
uinely seeking entry as a visi- 
tor for the limited period as 
stated by you. I therefore re- 
fuse you leave to enter the 
UK. I have given directions 
for your removal . . . You are 
not entitled to appeal.” 

The signature on the notice 
was illegible, so it is impossi- 
ble to find out who mode the 
decision. Bui it looked like "A 
Bummer". 

Marketa was allowed to 
come in for four days pending 
deportation. Then she obeyed 
the law and left “God knows 
why they allowed her the four 


days.” said Steve. “If they 
thought they were doing us a 
favour, you can imagine what 
those four days were like,” 

Perhaps A Bummer was In- 
deed doing them a favour. 
There is certainly no sugges- 
tion Bummer behaved im- 
properly, or even discourte- 
ously - Bummer does not have 
to justify her decision at alL 
And it is not Bummer's feult 
that the word of a junior civil 
servant is more immutable 
law than that of any high 
court judge, subject to no 
appeal whatever. This is a 
legacy of the Asylum and 
immigration Appeals Act 
1993: Michael Howard was the 
chief begetter, with some help 
from his predecessor, the 
saintly Kenneth Clarke. 
Labour has made some 
changes to the act, but not to 
this bit. 

A Bummer pointed out a 
passage in a letter from Steve 
to Marketa, which appeared 


Marketa was 
allowed to 
come in for 
four days 
pending 
deportation 

to Imply that she might be in- 
tending to stay. Steve says he 
can prove this was written be- 
fore he had been advised by 
the British Embassy in 
Prague what the law was. The 
embassy advised that a stay 
of up to six months was not a 
problem. They followed that 
advice. 

“We're two people who 
want to be together — no bur- 
den on anyone else, no shady 
dealings whatever — who are 
refused that possibility. And I 
have absolutely no rights 


whatever. Marketa heard 
other people filling out their 
landing cards and saying to 
each other, 'Give me the 
name of a hotel’, people who 
know nothing about anything 
except bow to screw the sys- 
tem. We did it honestly, and 
we got screwed." 

Steve has no obvious next 
move. The regulations have 
been relaxed by Labour but 
they do not cover this case. 
He cannot marry Marketa be- 
cause he Is not yet divorced. 
She cannot come as a fiancee, 
for the same reason. They 
cannot apply as a common- 
law couple because they have 
been together three years, 
which ls not long enough. 

He cannot marry Marketa 
because he cannot afford to 
get divorced while he does not 
have a job, and cannot even 
claim unemployment benefit 
because he has been away so 
long. He has to stay here now 
to look for work. Marketa's 
passport is marked, and so 
she requires special permis- 
sion to visit, which she 
is extremely unlikely to get. 
In the meantime, their 
relationship is in obvious 
jeopardy, and Steve is dis- 
traught 

Matters arising: 

1. The rule seems to be this: 
Say you want to stay four 
days, they let you stay six 
months; say you want to stay 
three months, and they let 
you stay four days. 

2. There is something Steve 
could do. He could apply for 
judicial review. However, 
that only applies if the deci- 
sion could be proved unlawful 
or Irrational- But the law in 
this case is whatever one 
junior civil servant thinks. 
You would have to prove the 
civil servant was insane. And 
we don't even know A Bum- 
mer’s real name. 

3. Franz Kafka came from 
Prague. He Is believed to be 
dead. But he might be at 
Heathrow Terminal Two. 
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His first act as chairman of 
the Royal Opera House was 
to deliver a pithy homily on 
dress. LISA BUCKINGHAM 
charts the rise of business 
builder Sir Colin Southgate 



Danger aria ... Sir Colin Southgate, used to dealing with prims donnas at EMI, expresses himself with vigour 


I T is almost worth It for 
the headlines — Man 
Who Discovers Spice 
Girls To Run Royal 
Opera. Well, what a gig- 
gle ...letting a pop 
music £3n get his hands on 
those elitists at Covent Gar- 
den. 

Even If the recent shenani- 
gans of parliamentary con- 
demnation and boardroom de- 
partures had been 
overlooked, the backstage 
shambles presided over by 
the former Channel 4 boss, 
Sir Jeremy Isaacs, was broad- 
cast as part of the excruciat- 
ingly embarrassing fly-on-the- 
wall series The House. Now 
what the musical luwies of 
Bow Street really really want 
is some serious management 
Enter Sir Colin Southgate, a 
man with a management rep- 
utation quite commensurate 
with the global standing of 
EMI, the huge record and 
music publishing business 
where he is chairman. 

And what an entrance. Sir 
Colin managed to spark out- 
rage with his first public 
statement Yes, he does go to 
the opera a dozen or so times 
a year, but wouldn't dream of 
paying when there are corpo- 
rate seats available. And 
while it is all very well to talk 
about opera for the masses. 
the reality Is that neither he 
nor most others ready to shell 
out np to £180 a ticket would 
want to sit next to “somebody 
in a singlet, a pair of shorts 
and a smelly pair of trainefS'V 
The down-to-earth ap- 
proach which sometimes 
verges on the intrepid is all 
part of Sir Colin's style. He 
has been rich enough to he 
able to speak his mind for 
years. 

But his Impatience with in- 
accuracies in the Press is 
likely to be tested. Already he 
is credited with "discover- 
ing” the Spice Girls — a very, 
very nice little earner for EMI 
which he has described as 
"sex on ten legs", but which 
is no more his personal dis- 
covery than was penicillin. 
Equally fatuous Is the attempt 
to dismiss the man who runs 
one of the world's most catho- 
lic music empires as someone 
who doesn't know his Arnold 


from his Elgar. It is, however, 
his ability to run a business 
with revenues of £62 million a 
year that will be on trial at 
the Royal Opera House. 

This is admittedly small 
beer compared with EMI, 
which is valued by the stock 
market at £3.7 billion and 
which has Income of £3,400 
million a year. But Covent 
Garden certainly ranks in the 
same superleague as EMI in 
terms of its concentration of 
prima donnas. 

“That'S where his char m 
will come in." comments a 
former business associate, 
who describes Sir Colin as 
“one of the best one-to-one 
communicators I've ever 
met". Former employees 


report that he could some- 
times be heard shouting and 
screaming in the boardroom 
and that he could be ex- 
tremely petulant Yet other 
associates say he inspires loy- 
alty. 

Certainly, he is no stranger 
to controversy. He managed 
to retain a reputation for cor- 
porate governance probity 

during hi» chairmanship of 

PowerGen. when executives 
around him were creating a 
national furore by cashing in 
their windfall share options. 
Sir Colin walked a delicate 
line between supporting file 
executives, but making it 
clear he believed options 
should be held for the long 
term. And his time at EMI 


has given him great experi- 
ence of handl ing giant egos. It 
is, however, possible to ques- 
tion how deep Sir Colin's l 
bluff — “swears like a 
trooper”, “likes a drink” — 
appearance actually r uns . 
Asked by an interviewer from 
The Times in 1992 why he did 
not appear in Who's Who, he 
expressed disdain: “I didn't 
fOl it in because it’s a waste of 
bloody time.” Yet in the very 
next edition there was 
“Southgate, Sir Colin 
Grieve”, the newly-knighted 
boss of Thorn EML 
It is not file only occasion 
on which Sir Colin has been 
accused of volte-face. Al- 
though he unquestionably 
masterminded the dramatic 


streamlining .of Thom EMI 
and its dissection, those with 
longer memories wifi recall 
that li ghting was also sup- 
posed to be staying as a core 
business until, that is, it was 
sold to the management Hus 
is adaptability — or a string 
ofU-tnms. 

And withmig h business 
reputation "has come under 
scruti ny , following the lack- 
lustre performance of both 
parts of file former Thorn 
EMI/ it was only about four 
years back that a newspaper 
as supportive as file Daily 
Telegraph dared to suggest 
“Sir Colin's reputation as & 
tough strategist who can 
build businesses is being 
amended. Some now see an 


; opportunist with 'a convinc- 
ing approach to public 
relations.” 

His is not a ragsto-riches 
tale — his parents 'were sol- 

Ifly mifMtft Ori ginally 

he was to be an actuary, but 
after a dhat in a Jiub .file 
young Southgate joined com- 
puter business ICT, file fore- 
runner of ICL, and met his 
future wife Sally who, by 
lucky coincidence, was the 
daughter of the chairman. Sir 
Colin Mead. They now have 
four grown-up children, bat 
another gratifying by-p*oduct 
of the relationship was that 
he and his father-in-law 
launched Software Sciences. 

It is this enterprise Which 
is the backbone of Sir Colin's 






reputation as an entrepre- 
neur. The business was sold 
to BOC, then to Thom. A 
wealthy man, he then went off 
to enjoy bis new-found riches. 

Then 18 months later he 
was back at Thom as head of 
its technology business. He 
gained the top seat in the 
boardroom in the twinkling 
of an eye. But Hugh Jenkins, 
one of the UK’s most senior 
directors, who has been in the 
boardroom with Sir Coil in 
ever since those early days at 
Thorn, said yesterday: “He is 
a visionary ... but if you are 
running a business like EMI 
you have to have the ability 
to focus on the details of a 
business plan, you can’t take 
the helicopter approach.** 

Jenkins defends Sir Colin's 
recent record at EMI even 
though the shares have 
slumped by about a third 
since the group was demerged 
— a tote which has be® mir- 
rored in the equity price of 
former sibling. Thom. He 
says the downturn in the US 
music market took all major 
players in the industry by 
surprise. EMTs handling of 
the repercussions, he said, 
was as efficient as any rival. 

But one stockbroking ana- 
lyst disagreed, saying it bad 
been a “complete dog’s din- 
ner". and problems with 
retail overcapacity in the US 
had been wrongly overlooked. 

• Another analyst, Nicola 
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Stewart, has Just published a 
research paper which effec- 
tively warns that the group 
could also be heading for tur- 
bulent times In another of its 
major markets, Japan. 

And then there are the 
Spice Girls. On some counts 
this band, whose following 
appears to consist of pre- 
school wannabes. Is account- 
ing for something like a tenth 
of the group's earnings. Girl 
Power Income like this is of 
course excellent so long as it 
keeps on coming. But what if 
It stops? 

This, to some unhealthy, 
dependence on the Spice Girls 
has been compounded by a 
less than energetic A&R capa- 
bility. The company has not 
focused so much on new acts 
as on its strong back cata- 
logue. 

Sir Colin's time at EMI Is 
clearly drawing to a dose. In- 
dustry sources say he will sell 
the group to a larger rival — 
he always disingenuously in- 
sists no buyers are in the 
wings, but that if they were, 
they would have to pay top 
d ollar — before taking his 
final curtain. But whether his 
stage Is that of the global 
recording industry or the 
boards at a redeveloped Co- 
vent Garden, Sir Colin looks 
certain to see out Ids business 
career In a blaze of what will 
almost certainly be unwel- 
come publicity. 



Scene 1 s The Royal 
Opera House 

Enter Sir Colin Southgate 
{sparking outrage): *i don’t 
want to sit next to somebody 
In a singlet, a pair of shorts 
and a smelly pair of trainers' 
Scene 2: Planet 
Hollywood restaurant, 
Mew York 

Enter the Spice Girts, ‘Sex on 
10 legs,’ plugging their film. 
Spice World. Noises off: ‘He 
is a visionary, but if you are 
running a business like EMI 
you have to have the ability 
to focus on the details of a 
business plan, you can't take 
Ihe helicopter approach’ 

PHOTOGRAPHS; TOM JENKNS 
and MIKE SSQAR 
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The spaghetti hits the fan 


Euro 



Mark Milner 

I T’S pasta Joke, you 
might say. Charges of 
“spaghetti phobia” being 
hurled across the floor 
of the Dutch parliament 
Whatever Is happening In, 
arguably, Europe’s most 
communautaire capital? 

The row which has riven 
The Hague this week cen- 
tres on the Dutch finance 
minister. Gerrlt Zalm, and 
his reported reservations 
over Italy’s suitability to 
join the first wave of mone- 
tary union. 

Mr Zalm denies saying 
that he would quit if Italy 
was allowed in first time 
round. However, subse- 
quent comments to the ef- 
fect that the criteria for 
single currency member- 
ship should be applied 
strictly and “without geo- 
graphic or historical preJn- 

TOURIST RATES ~ BANK SELLS 


dice" can hardly have been 
described as pouring oil on i 
troubled waters. ! 

Italy has no chance of 
making the debt levels laid | 
down in the Maastricht 
treaty — though it is not 1 
alone in that. 

The storm, which haw em- 
barrassed the Dutch prime 1 
minister. Wim Kok, is | 
likely to enliven Dutch do- 
mestic politics where a gen- 
eral election will be held , 
early in May. Opinion polls 
put Mr Zalm’s rightwing . 
VVD party close behind Mr 
Kok's social democratic 
party. Mr Zalm may well 
feel that Insisting the guil- 
der — ■ a rock among Euro- 
pean currencies — can only 
be given up for an equally 
robust euro will play well 
with a domestic audience. 

Any Dutch fears about ! 
the future of currency 
union will not have been 
eased by the French cam- 
paign to lnstal Banque de 
France governor Jean- 
Clande Trichet as the first 
president of the European 
Central Bank. 

The French move, which 
has not played well in 
northern Europe, has par- 
ticular resonance in the 
Netherlands. Until Mr Tri- 
Chet’s name emerged, the 
former governor of the 
Dutch central bank and 
current head of the Euro- 
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pean Monetary Institute 
(EMI). Wim Dnisenberg, 
was regarded as a virtual 
certainty to become the 
first head of the ECB. 

Dutch voters are not the 
only ones listening. 
Europe’s financial markets 
are keeping an ear cocked 
too. 

So far the markets are 
working on the comfort- 
able assumption that mone- 
tary onion will happen an 
time, that 11 of the Euro- 
pean Union's 15 members 
will sign up first time 
round and that the euro 
will be strong and stable. 
But then. In 1992, the mar- 
kets worked on comfort- 
able assumptions abont 
currency convergence via 
the exchange rate mecha- 
nism until Bundesbank in- 
terest rate policy suddenly 
Alumina ted the flaws in 
their thinking. Black 
Wednesday followed. 

Certainly the financial 
markets will not be happy 
if they feel the presidency 
of the ECB is decided on the 
basis of a political stitch- 
up. sorry, compromise. De- 
ciding who will sit beside 
the president on the ECB's 
e xecu tive council will also 
provide plenty of opportu- 
nity for the kind of horse- 
trading which will under- 
mine the credibility of the 
bank’s claims to 
Independence. 

The complex exercise of 
deciding which countries 
will qualify — with the 
European Commission, 
EMI, European parliament 
and ED finance ministers 
all getting a chance to make 
their views known, before 


the final decision is taken 
at the beginning of May, 1 
will mean plenty of scope 
for politically motivated 
squabbles to unsettle the 
markets. 

For mflitB no mistake, 
politics counts. The process 
of monetary union with a 
start date of January 1, 
1999 is politically driven. 
Economics has been con- 
signed to the back seat. 
Jnst ask Europe's 
unemployed. 

But the primacy of poli- 
tics means that progress 
towards the single cur- 
rency is as vulnerable to 
infra and inter-governmen- 
tal rows as monetary union 
itself will be to economic 
shocks once It is in place. 
And rows there will be. 

Whether he suffers from 
spaghettiphohia or mone- 
tarist rigour Mr Zaira's 
qualms will not be the only 
ones. 

For make no urtawnra , 
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Wealthy 
to turn 
backs on 
Africa 


Charfotta Danny 


T HE world's richest 
nations are set to 
scupper a flagaViip 
International deal 
to rescue the most 
impoverished countries in Af- 
rica from debt after a bitter 
squabble over who should pay 
the final $350 million 
<£215 million) to bail out 
Mozambique. 

Aid agencies fear that the 
much -touted Hi ghly Indebted 
Poor Countries (HIPC) initia- 
tive will collapse next week 
unless the stand-off between 
the Paris Club of creditor 
nations and the two big global 
development funds is 
resolved. 

But leaked documents'from 
the World Bank reveal that 
James Wolfensohn, president 
of the Bank, and Michel 
Camdessus, manag in g direc- 
tor of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, have both written 
strongly worded letters to 
members of the dub to per- 
suade them to be more gener- 
ous to Mozambique, one of 
the world's poorest nations. 
The dub Will be riiariifig ing 

Mozambique's debt next 
Wednesday. 

Paris Club rules limit loan 
writeoffs to 80 per cent, not 
enough to get Mozambique's 
debt down to a sustainable 
level. The extra funding 
required — 5350 million — is 
small compared to the 
billions which international 
bodies and western nations 
have provided to deal with 
the crisis in Asia. 

Three countries have quali- 
fied so far for relief under the 
scheme which was set up in 
1996. but Mozambique is the 
first whose debts exceed the 
dub's rules. Kevin Watkins, 
of Oxfam, warns that many of 
the other 20 or so countries 
qualifying for debt relief need 
writeoffs in excess of the 
dub's 80 per cent threshold. 

“If they can't reach agree- 


ment on Mozambique the en- 
tire debt initiative Is dead in 
the water.” said. Mr Watkins. 
“Ifs a bit of a spectacle — 15 
of the world’s richest 
countries squabbling over a 
debt relief package for one of 
the world's poorest countries 
while they axe pouring 
billions into South-east Asia." 

Some member countries 
which have- opposed the debt 
reduction programme from 
the beginning are believed to 
be dragging their feet in the 
hope that the fra nk and the 
IMF will step in and cover the 
shortfall. 

But the leaked World Bank 
letter reveals that the Bank 
and the IMF think the Paris 
Club is welching on a deal 
under which creditors agreed 
to shoulder their fiair share of 
the debt write off. Last year's 
Asian bail-outs have 
stretched both bodies’ loan 
commitments to the limit, 
and Oxfam says neither body 
has extra resources to commit 
to HIPC. 

Oxfam names Germany. 
Japan and -Italy as the Paris 
Club countries most hostile to 
providing the extra funding 
for Mozambique. Britain, a 
long-time champion of debt 
relief; supports bending the 
rules in this case but is miss- 
ing backup from the US 
whose attention is focused on 
the Asian crisis. 

The leaked World Bank doc- 
ument. agreed jointly with 
the IMF, warns that any delay 
could “increase doubts 
among outside observers 
about the resolve of the inter- 
national community to deal 
with this difficult but deserv- 
ing case”. 

The seriousness cf the dead- 
lock Is Indicated by the united 
front from tiie Bank and the 
IMF which have not always 
agreed about the Importance 
of debt relief “They believe 
this is a test case,” said Mr 
Watkins. “If it doesn’t go 
through, - the credibility of 
HIPC is shot” . 


WTO chief warns 
of trade crisis 


Marie AUdmon 
Economics Correspondent 


M 


SIA’S financial crisis 
could foster protection- 
ist sentiment and pro- 
voke a I930s-style slump un- 
less governments react by 
redoubling efforts to keep 
open their markets, the direc- 
tor-general of the World 
Trade "Organisation warned 
yesterday. 

Renato Ruggiero said the 
situation — the first test of 
the new global economy ■— 
was serious enough, but 
wanted that the greater dan- 
ger was that economic policy- 
makers would make errors 
that could extend the 
difficulties. 

“Nowhere is this risk more 
real than in the area of inter- 
national trade." he said. 

“Turning inward in the 
1930s in response to financial 
crisis . . . helped drive the 
world into economic depres- 
sion and then world war. If 
this taught us nothing else it 
is that financial crises can 
rise and fall quickly but trade 
crises have a more lasting 
and damaging Impact.” 

Speaking at the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs 
in London, Mr Ruggiero said 
devaluations of Asian curren- 
cies would increase exports, 
from the region. But imports 
of East Aslan countries would 
shrink because of slowing 
growth and declining pur- 
chasing power. 


The trade balances of ad- 
vanced nations, such as the 
US, Japan and Europe, would 
be squeezed from both 
directions. 

Mr Ruggiero expressed con- 
fidence that the system of in- 
ternational trad i» rules was 
robust enough to prevent a 
free fed into protectionism. 

But he warned against 
more subtle measures such as 
anti-dumping duties and 
other import barriers and 
also made a case for China 
and Russia to be admitted to 
the WTO. “This would en- 
hance the WTO’s ability to 
provide a stable foundation 
for the global trading system, 
particularly during times of 
economic distress," he said. 

• Japan's benchmark stock 
index soared yesterday, 
breaking the 16,000 mark for 
the first time in a month, 
after reports that the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party is 
proposing revaluing property 
assets at market prices. 

The proposal Is aimed at 
helping debt-laden banks 
strengthen their capital ratios 
and encouraging them to 
lend, the Nihon Keizai news- 
paper reported. Banks and 
companies would be allowed 
to reassess real-estate hold- 
ings at current value rather 
than at purchase price, with- 
out having to pay taxes on un- 
realised gains. 

The Nikkei surged 924.47 
points, or 6.11 per cent, to 
16.M6.45 — its highest since 
December 18. 


Cost-cutting bid 
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Christie's is In the frame for a takeover, bnt says the job cuts are not connected 

Christie’s staff hammered 


Lta Bu ckin g ha m 
CHy Editor 


a 


KRISTIE'S, the inter- 
national auction 
house. Is to axe 
nearly 60 of ; Its em- 
ployees in an efficiency drive 
which executives deny has 
been prompted by last 
month's takeover approach. 

The job losses — roughly 3 
per cent of the L900-strong 
workforce — will fell in New 
York and London and will 
largely involve administra- 
tive employees. 

A spokewoman for the com- 
pany, which received a 
£600 million bid approach 


from SBC Warburg Dillon 
Read in December, declined 
to identify the cost savings 
Christie’s hoped to achieve. 

But Christie's latest annual 
report shows that the average 
cost of an employee rose by 
nearly 4 per cent to £35,000 in 
1996. On that basis, the job 
losses win remove just over 
£2 million, from the auction 
house’s costs, which totalled 
£187 million in 1996. 

It is understood that take- 
over negotiations with SBC 
are still running, but sources 
said the terms of an offer are 
still some way off Although 
SBC has maintained it repre- 
sents a group of investors, 
other sources suggest the in- 


vestment bank is acting as a 
front for Just one investor — 
Joe Lewis — the Bahamas bil- 
lionaire who owns 29 per cent 
of the auction house's shares. 
Shares in Christie's were un- 
changed at 263p — 77p lower 
than the improved offer 
which SBC has tabled. 

Interest in the global art 
market has increased in 
recent months following a 
series of high-profile Mies 
which have generated reve- 
nue for the 231-year-old com- 
pany and its rival, the New 
York-based Sotheby's. 

Last spring Christie's 
raised *93 million from the 
sale of Impressionist and 
modern paintings from the 


Creator of Caffe Uno 
chain to pocket £2m 


Roger Cowe 
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COTT Charleswortb, 
aging director of 
Caffe Uno chain, 
stands to pocket more than 
£2 million next year if the res- 
taurants’ success continues. 

The champ’s owner. City 
Centre Restaurants, joined 
catalogue retailer Argos in 
issuing a jobs and profits 
warning yesterday after dis- 
appointing Christmas tak- 
ings, but said that Caffe Uno 
was one of its star perform- 
ers. The Italian-styte restau- 
rants have done so well that 
the company has bad to allo- 
cate £900,000 as Mr Charles- 
worth’s share of profits, 
under an agreement signed 
when he persuaded the group 
to back his concept in 1993. 

With more than £100,000 al- 
ready due to him from 1996 
and another year of the deal 
to run, his total share of the 
46-strong chain's profits is 
likely to be more than £2 mil- 
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lion, according to group fi- 
nance director, John Wittich. 

But the group's profits this 
year will be lower than ex- 
pected because of problems at 
the Deep Pan Pizza chain. Mr 
Wittich said the pizza format 
had become dated. The 34 out- 
lets on leisure parks were still 
trading well, but people were 


shun p in g many of the 55 high 
street sites. He said the group 
would continue to shrink the 
chain “Well look at each site 
and either rebrand or dispose 
ofsltes."hesaid. 

But sales in the rest of the 
group, which Includes Gar- 
funk els, Chiqultos and Fran- 
kie & Benny’s, were almost 6 
per cent higher in December. 

At Argos, pre-Christmas 
sales were down by L5 per 
cent, ignoring new stores. It 
blamed a drop in demand for 
toys, jewellery, watches and 
electrical products. The com- 
pany's share price fell by 13 
per cent on the news. 

More than 100 head office 
staff and 230 warehouse work- 
ers will be made redundant as 
Argos pushes for cost savings. 
The redundancy cost, 
together with other one-off 
costs, will cut- profits this 
year by £7 million. But the 
company said it was forging 
ahead with store expansion, 
which would create 1,000 Jobs 
this year. 


Task force attacks scandal of fake drugs 


JUUA FINCH on a counterfeiting 
scam with fatal consequences 


T HE world's biggest drugs 
companies are jointly 
(Imding an International 
task force in an attempt to 
clomp down on the spread of 
counterfeit branded drugs 
which have left thousands of 
people in developing 
countries sick and dying, ac- 
cording to a US television 
news programme to be shown 

tomorrow . 

Tht' fake drugs and vac- 
cines, which cost the drug 
companies millions in ‘ tost 
profits, are widely available 
In poorer countries. In one 
cawTlled by the CBS news 
show gu Minutes n counter- 
feit meningitis vaccine was 


given to 000,000 people in 
Niger. The programme says 
"many hundreds” later con- 
tracted the disease and either 
died or suffered permanent 
brain damage. 

It claims the world's top 20 
drug companies are now 
working together to investi- 
gate the distribution of feke 
medicines in poor countries. 
The Pharmaceutical Security 
Institute will try to uncover 
the underground network of 

manufacturers and traders 
who produce and supply the 
counterfeits. 

Yesterday a spokeswoman 
for Glaxo refused to confirm 
whether the UK drugs firm Is 


a member of the PS1 and said 
the company preferred to 
work with national govern- 
ments. But she admitted 
counterfeiting was “a serious 
problem” and “an unaccept- 
able threat to patients’ lives”. 

SmithKline Beecham. man- 
ufacturers of the blockbuster 
Augment in antibiotic, con- 
firmed it was a founder mem- 
ber of the PSL A spokes man 
for the company said SKB 
“takes every step possible to 
minimise the risk of our prod- 
ucts being copied". 

The dud meningitis vaccine 
administe red in Niger was a 
copy of an SKB vaccine and it 
was the company’s own polic- 
ing efforts that alerted the 
World Health Organisation. 

The finding of the US TV 
programme come less than a 

year after an investigation 


sponsored by the European 
Commission found drugs 
counterfeiting to be one of the 
10 most worrying forms of hi- 
tech crime. 

Counterfeiting — from feke 
fashion labels to pirate CDs 
and perfume — is a massive, 
rapidly-growing business, es- 
timated to total more than 
S250 billion (£150 billion), or 
5 per cent of world trade. 

Last November. Martijn 
Ten Ham. chief of the WHO's 
drug safety unit, said medi- 
cines used for treating infec- 
tious disease were the ones 
most often feked and that 
billions of dollars worth of 
drugs were involved. Two- 
thirds, it believes, are manu- 
factured in developing 
countries. 

The WHO has found feke 
pharmaceuticals in 28 


countries and has connected 
their use to 500 deaths in Ni- 
geria, Bangladesh, India, Ar- 
gentina and Haiti. Dr Ten 
Ham said; “In the majority of 
counterfeiting cases there is 
no, or very little, active ingre- 
dient in the drug. That means 
the disease is under-treated 
or not treated at alL” 

A Ghanaian pharmacist 
told the 60 Minutes investiga- 
tion that an Indian drug coun- 
terfeiter offered to sen him 
weakened anti-malaria tab- 
lets for a fifth of the price of 
(he branded alternative. 

In some cases lethal ingre- 
dients are used. A conference 
on counterfeiting held in Bor- 
deaux last year beard that a 
feke branded cough medicine, 
which contained an indus- 
trial solvent, had caused 3,000 
deaths in Africa. 


Loeb collection, while two 
months ago it sold the Ganz 
collection, including Picassos, 
for $206 million. Last year 
Christie's outsold Sotheby's 
for the first time in 44 years. 
Sales were $1.6 billion. 

But greater volatility has 
prompted clients to ask auc- 
tion houses to lake risks 
which could strain their bal- 
ance sheets. This is the attrac- 
tion for Christie's of cement- 
ing a deal at the right price 
with a deep-pocketed partner. 

The group has escaped 
problems so far. however, and 
is expected to report record 
profits of £42 million, com- 
pared with £33.9 million the 
year before. 


Five pension 
mis-sellersface 
fines over failure 
to resolve fiasco 


Teresa Hunter 


pVE large firms of indepen- 
l dent financial advisers 
face the threat of fines and 
public reprimands after foil- 
ing jo meet deadlines set by 
the Government for resolving 
the pensions scandal. 

Burns Anderson Indepen- 
dent Countrywide Indepen- 
dent DBS Financial., Finan- 
cial Options and IFA 
Network, were the only firms 
to be singled out by the Per- 
sona] Investment Authority 
yesterday for missing the De- 
cember 31 deadline. 

But the Association of Brit- 
ish Insurers added five more 
names of leading insurance 
companies to the list of firms 
which foiled to comply with 
the timetable of Helen Lid- 
dell, the Economic Secretary, 
for compensating victims. 

Gan. Guardian Royal Ex- 
change, Reliance Mutual. Sun 
Life of Canada and Royal 
Liver were not criticised by 
the PIA because the watchdog 
accepted they had taken con- 
siderable steps to meet the 
deadline. 

However, Ms Liddell 
warned the financial advisers 
that they must now expect 
disciplinary action following 
their failures and she issued a 
broadside to the rest of the 
industry that pressure to 
dear up the scandal would 
not be relaxed. She said: “The 
first deadline has now passed 
and most of the large firms 
appear to have met it Those 
who have not must face the 
consequences. 

“The industry still has a 
huge task ahead of it as no 
company has yet resolved all 
its priority cases. There will 
be no let up from the Govern- 
ment or the regulators until 
this has been achieved. ” 

The PIA has Imposed 47 
fines relating to the pensions 
review so Car, totalling more 
than £3 million. DBS Finan- 
cial Management has already 
been fined £426.000, while 
Friends Provident was fined 
£ 450.000 last September. 
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Stopping slump 
must be Bank’s 
new obsession 



Alex B rummer 


determination of 
Labour leaders to estab- 
lish their credentials as 
competent economic manag- 
ers was an overriding con- 
cern in opposition and has 
been followed through in gov- 
ernment Gordon Brown has 
ushered in an even more cau- 
tious fiscal policy than was 
promised before the election 
and turned interest rate pol- 
icy over to the hawks in the 
Bank of England. 

This, the Government be- 
lieves, has given it the stabil- 
ity it needs to embark on its 
contentious plans to update 
Beveridge. But there are risks 
in such an approach. These 
are not that the Tories or 
even Old Labour will eventu- 
ally overwhelm the reform 
plans, but that the friair gov- 
ernment — like almost every 
other administration since 
the second world war — will 
be overcome by global events. 

In rnnrti the eaTWP way as the 
fete of Harold Wilson was de- 
termined by the 1967 devalua- 
tion of the pound, Jim Calla- 
ghan by the 1976 loan from the 
International Monetary Fund 
and John Major by Britain's 
1992 ejection from the Ex- 
change Rale Mechanism, so 
Mr Brown needs to be ever- 
vigOant of uncontrollable eco- 
nomic developments. There 
are already three worrying 
spectres: the strong stalling ex- 
change rate; the turmoil In 
Asia and events surrounding 
the start-up of the euro. 

Mr Brown has done much 
more than his Labour prede- 
cessors to innoculate the Gov- 
ernment from such events. He 
has delivered an austere fis- 
cal policy in which one mea- 
sure alone, the abolition of 
tax credits for pensions 
schemes, will deliver 
£11.7 bOUan of income over 
3M years, helping to reduce 
the public sector borrowing 
requirement to £4 billion by 
April 1999. 

C ONTRAST this, those 
close to Mr Brown say, 
to the political valance 
that erupted when one of his 
predecessors, Norman 
Lament, increased VAT on 
fuel — raising a mere 
£800 million. Similarly. Mr 
Brown's expensive pro- 
grammes for putting youth 
and fhe long-term unem- 
ployed back to work have 
been fully funded in advance 
from a windfall tax which 
was imposed without attract- 
ing the opprobrium of busi- 
ness or legal challenges from 
the utilities. 

This Indicates a degree of 
political skill for which Mr 
Brown had not been fUSy 
credited. Moreover, if crisis 
does come, the UK will at 
least head Into it with the 
public spending hatches bat- 
tened down and with a rela- 
tively stable fiscal position. 

Monetary policy and its 
direct ifak to the exchange ' 


rate ought to be a much 
greater source of concern to 
Mr Browru Technically this is 
now beyond the Govern- 
ment's domain — except in 
the case of dire emergency — 
because responsibility for it 
rests with the Bank of Eng- 
land’s monetary policy com- 
mittee. But this is not proving 
an entirely comfortable 
process. 

A reading of the newly pub- 
lished minutes of the Decem- 
ber MFC meeting does not fill 
one with confidence. This 
meeting of some of the smart- 
est economic brains in the 
country, briefed to the gills, 
came to the stunning conclu- 
sion that it Is “very difficult 
to assess whether levels of ac- 
tivity were currently at, 
above, or below the sustain- 
able trends”. 

I T was on the basis of such 
uncertainties, together 
with monetary data which 
the MPC found "was not com- 
pletely clear”, that it was de- 
cided, for the moment at least* 
to hold base rates at 7.25 per 
cent 

The science of keeping in- 
flation below the 2JS per cent 
range, despite all the analy- 
sis, is hit and miss. Indeed, 
the worry about the analysis 
being done is that the process 
has become over- intellectual- 
ised, and basic judgment — of 
the kind exercised by the Fed- 
eral Reserve chairman Alan 
Greenspan in the US — is 
being constrained. 

It is difficult to believe, for 
instance, that a policymaker 
with the market experience of 
the' Bank erf England's gover- 
nor, Eddie George, does not 
have a distinct view on the 
seriousness of the Asian cri- 
sis in the same way as Mr 
Greenspan does. If he does, it 
is not forcefully represented 
in the monetary policy 
minutes. 

Mr Brown and those 
around him need to take their 
eyes off their long-term goals 
for the moment and think 
about how the short-term 
could undermine their stabil- 
ity objectives. It is increas- 
ingly obvious that at this 
stage of the economic cycle 
the pound should be fain rig 
not rising; yet in the latest 
trading sessions it was close 
to three German marks and 
also firm against the dollar. 

The likelihood Is that as the 
UK moves towards monetaxy-^ 
union, the "safe haven” effect 
could continue to distort the 
value of sterling, delivering a 
sharp blow to exporters al- 
ready struggling from a 25 per 

cent loss of competitiveness 
since the pound began its 
surge. Add to this the loss of 
Asian markets and income 
for UK firms, and the odds of 
the slowdown expected this 
year turning Into a full blown 
recession increases. 

As has been the case in the 
US and to a certain extent 
Germany, the UK needs to put 
out a clear signal to the mar- 
kets that interest rates have 
peaked and are now on hold, 
or likely to fell in the foresee- 
able future, 

The Chancellor Is allowed 
views on this, even If he does 
not control the policy instru- 
ments. But, more Important, 
the Bank of England needs to 
adjust its perspective for a 
more d efla tionary and unset- 
tled environment 


Unions fear new 
pay restraint 


Mark Atkinson 
and Seumas Mina 


MMUBLIC sector unions hit 
ft^back last night as the 
B signals increased from 
the ' Treasury that Gordon 
Brown is preparing to con- 
front them over pay, height- 
ening concern that they are 
being set up as sacrificial 
lambs to demonstrate the case 
for wage restraint 

Pay review bodies covering 
doctors, dentists, nurses, 
senior civil servants and 
t e a ch er s are due to deliver 
their recommendations for 
1998-1999 next week. 

But as the Chancellor's spin 
doctors were last night ru- 
moured to be preparing to 
soften the blow of a likely 
squeeze of public sector pay, 
Rodney Bickerstafte. leader of 
the giant union Unison, 
warned that public service 
workers would not tolerate 
farther downward pressure 
on their living standards. 

“They can’t have it all 
ways,” he said. “The rich are 
still getting richer and the 
poor poorer — and if the econ- 
omy is in good shape, what 
better time is there for the 
Government to tackle some of 
the most deserving cases?” 

In an unusually sharp 
aside, he called for an open 
discussion about the choices 
facing the public sector — 
rather than more “briefings 
in bars or shots across the 
hows in the media”. 

Independent pay analysts 
say the review bodies are 
likely to suggest an average 


rise of at least 3.6 per cent — 
equivalent to the headline 
rate of Inflation when they 
were drawing up their 
reports last autumn. 

While awards of that size 
may be acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment, there is concern 
that it may seek to cushion 
the impact on the public fi- 
nances by implementing 
them in stages. 

But even if it implements 
the increases in one go from 
April they are unlikely to be 
high enough to satisfy doctors 
and teachers, both seeking 
double-digit increases. 

A spokesman for the Brit- 
ish Medical Association said 
doctors had fallen down the 
pay league and were how 
some 50 per cent below where 
they were 18 years ago. 

“We have asked for a catch- 
ing-up award of at least 10 per 
cent a year over the next five 
years,” said the spokesman. 

An award at that level 
would hit morale and in- 
crease recruitment problems 
in general practice, he added. 
“The crisis will Just continue 
and the NHS will suffer." 

Sarah Miller, of pay experts 
Income Data Services, said: 
In his Pre-Budget Report the 
Chancellor talked about the 
importance of hitting the 
2^ per cent inflation target 
and hinted that that wDl be 
the Government's unofficial 
pay policy. But it seems felrly 
likely that the review bodies 
will recommend more than 
2L5 per cent because they have 
always used the headline rate 
of inflation as their bench- 
mark in the past.” 



He stooped to conquer 
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The Indonesian firm had 
bold and, at the h e ight of the 
boom, even plausible plans to 
build an empire embracing 
ferries, highways and rail- 
ways. Tose admitted to a 


into a mirage and trans- weakness for grandiosity to 
formed the prophets of Hong Kong’s South China 
"Asian values" Into the archi- Morning Post “I love dream- 


tects of disaster. An entire 
philosophy has crumbled. 
Tose, like the courtiers 


ing. And I have a very expen- 
sive wife.” His Hong Kong 
Chinese spouse is a glamor- 


W HEN jitters 
financiers 
in Hong 
Kong began 
whispering 
late Iasi 


whispering 
late last 
year that the former British 
colony's premier home-grown 


power in many Asian capl- 
jittery ration of an application for tala, invested his faith and 
ciers liquidation." In other words, cash — and that of his share- sles were its connections. 
Hong Peregrine Investments had holders — in the primacy of Among its investors is Presi- 
began had gone bust what Chinese call guanxi, or doit Suharto’s eldest daugh- 

ter ing The next day, Tose ap- connections. He saw himself ter, Slti Hardijanti Riikmana. 
last peared in public to try to ex- as a buccaneer who could cut The one asset it really 
plain what had gone wrong, corners and make a deal with needed, however, was absent 


who crowd the corridors of ous socialite. 

power in many Asian capi- StQl more seductive than 

tals, invested his faith and Steady Safe's business fanta- 


Flanked by ..tearful co- the Insiders. The decision to It had no way to pay back Per- 
founder Francis Leung and grant Steady Safe 1260 million egrlne Investments. All its 
the newly-appointed liquida- In an unsecured bridging loan revenue comes' from taxi 
tor, he performed with char- marked a disastrous cuhnjna- fares paid in rupiah. When 
acteristic bravado. He com- tion of this approach. the Indonesia currency col- 

plained that First National Tose delegated extensive lapsed, any slim hope of Pere- 
Bank of Chicago, one of Pere- powers to the head of Pere- grine recovering its cash 
grine's principal creditors, grine’s bonds department, evaporated. The Zurich 
had backed away from "prom- Andre Lee, a French Korean Group took fright and fled. 

ised" new credit He later who started by selling sewing 

retracted the remark in a machines in New York. Lee SENIOR in vest- 


investment bank was in trou- founder Francis Leung and 
ble. Peregrine Investments the newly-appointed liquida- 
Holdings took swift action to tor. he performed with char- 
correct the crisis: it hired acteristic bravado. He corn- 
some private detectives to plained that First National 
hunt down and silence the Bank of Chicago, one of Pere- 
doom-mongers. grine’s principal creditors. 

Named after the predatory had backed away from "prom- 
falcon and with a style to ised" new credit He later 
match, Peregrine placed ad- retracted the remark in a 
vertisements in the news- statement acknowledlng that 
papers, to deny the rumours. First Chicago had made no 


It had no way to pay hack Per- 
egrine Investments. Ah its 


tion of this approach. the Indonesia currency col- 

Tose delegated extensive lapsed, any slim hope of Pere- 
powers to the head of Pere- grine recovering its cash 
grine’s bonds department, evaporated. The Zurich 
Andre Lee, a French Korean Group took fright and fled. 


statement acknowledlng that has been cast as the scapegoat 


Us chairman, Philip Tose, dis- such promise, 
missed them as the work of Asked abou 
envious rivals. The only real loan to Stead: 
problem, said Tose, a former nesian taxi coi 
Formula 3 racing car driver, to President S 
was that its success had made he snaooed: “I 


Asked about an enormous 


in the saga. But it was the cul- 
ture of Peregrine, nurtured 
by Asia's boom-era men t ality. 


loan to Steady Safe, an Indo- that not only tolerated but 


A SENIOR invest- 
ment banker at a 
major US firm in 
Hong Kong 
remarked: “The 
concept of lend- 
ing these guys $260 million is 


nesian taxi company with ties 
to President Suharto’s family, 
he snapped: “I believe you are 


also encouraged his mistakes. 


Peregrine had bet before, positively mind-blowing, 
on Burma and Vietnam — Doing business on the basis of 


Peregrine a "company that really missing the point and came unstuck in both guanxi is looking pretty dis- 

DeODlP lovp to hate . han u. u.. i.j. t I ■ ■■ - - - - 


People love to hate”. 

Fortified by private investi- 
gators. aggressive lawyers 


here.*' He described the Indo- when trusted connections credited, it Is time to rewrite 
nesian deal as “unfortunate” turned out to be crooks. But the whole play-book.” 


but said the blame for Pere- the sums there were small. 


and swashbuckling self-conf!- grine's demise Jay elsewhere, 
dunce, he pushed an Ameri- 
can hank into apologising for 
“rumour-monger ing”. A few 
weeks later. Peregrine an- 
nounced that a Swiss insur- 
ance company. Zurich Group, 
would pump in $200 million 
(£124 million). The deaL 
smacked of an emergency 
bail-out. Tose again insisted 
that all was well: "This is not 
a rescue." 

Such robust defiance befits 
a man who has long ex- 
pressed admiration for Asia’s 
more intolerant and truth- 
phobic leaders. Indonesia’s 
President Suharto, the Chi- 
nese and Vietnamese Commu- 
nist parties and the junta in 
Burma; Tose has done busi- 
ness with them alL 

But no more. Peregrine has 
crashed to earth, its fate 
sealed by a last-minute deci- 
sion by the Zurich Group to 
call off its rescue mission. 

Last Monday, after months 
of doggedly pursuing the al- 
leged rumour-mongers. Pere- 
grine’s lawyer, Alan Mercer, 
issued a terse statement "The 
company has taken prelimi- 
nary legal steps in the prepa- Doorstepped . . . Investors ai 


By investing in Indonesia, 


Why Peregrine decided to f though, Tose put his money 



where his mouth is. A fierce 
critic of Hong Kong's last 
British governor, Chris Pat- 
ten, Tose despises western 
liberals and regards Asian 
despotism as the true dynamo 
of the region’s growth. “Hie 
results apeak for themselves,” 
he said, dismiss ing the Philip- 
pines after Marcos as a "bas- 
ket-case" and hailing the eco- 
nomic triumphs at "strong 
government, some would call 
it dictatorship". 

When the Harvard Busi- 
ness School met In Hong 
Kong last year, he caused a 
stir by suggesting that the US 
had suffered economically 
from the civil rights legisla- 
tion that helped give a politi- 
cal voice to talacks. 

Peregrine later denied that 
its chairman had intended 
any racial slur. Harvard dis- 
associated itself from his com- 
ments, in which he had also 
attacked India's democracy. 

Like much of Asia, Tose is 
in a hurry, and has little time 
for debate. He loves speed. In- 
deed, until a car crash In 1968, 
he intended to make his name 
as a racing driver. The acci- 
dent forced a career change 
but no deceleration in his am- , 
bitlons. He became a stock- 
broker in his father's firm, 
Vickers da Costa, and moved 
to Hong Kong to set up an 
office there. Almost alone 
among British brokers, he 
realised that the power of the 
cosy colonial trading houses 
was waning, and set out to 
I cultivate an emerging Chi- 
nese business dlite. Among 

It is not Just a 
country that has 
melted down. 
Reckless growth, 
cronyism, 
corruption and 
secrecy have 
turned a miracle 
into a mirage and * 
transformed the 
prophets of ‘Asian 
values 9 into the 
architects of 
disaster. An entire 
philosophy has 
crumbled 


those he impressed was Li Ka- 
shlng, now the territory’s 
second-richest tycoon. 

After setting up Peregrine 
In 1989 with Francis Leung. 
Tose began wooing the Com- 
munist Party in Beijing. 
While other businessmen 
panicked or retreated in dis- 
gust after the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square massacre, Peregrine 
jumped in with gusto. “We 
recognised that Tiananmen — 
while a tragedy — was a huge 
opportunity,” he told the 
Hong Kong press. 

"Naturally, Francis and I 
sat down and said to our- 
selves. 'What does this mean? 1 
We were absolutely con- 
vinced <thls in no way would 
change China’s role model for 
economic development ” 

His eagerness to please 
made many cringe. At a con- 
ference attended by foreign 
businessmen and C ommunis t 
Party officials in Beijing in 


1996, he began his speech by 
announcing that he had a one- 
word message for China's 
leaders: “Congratulations!” 
Party cadres beamed with de- 
light. 

A year earlier, he had come 
to the rescue of a senior Chi- 
nese bureaucrat flummoxed 
by a pointed question about 
the chaotic state of Chinese 
stock markets. Tose put his 
arm around* the . bewildered 
official and announced that 
Peregrine had complete faith 
in China 's markets. 


T HE fawning paid 
handsome divi- 
dends. Peregrine 
became China's 
favourite invest- 
ment bank in 
Hong Kong. Leung was “Mr 
Red Chip”, the impressario of 
a drive by mainland Chinese 
firms to secure listings on the 
Hong Kong stock exchange. 


“Life is about winning." 
Tose told Asia Inc, a Hong 
Kong-based business maga- 
zine, shortly before Peregrine 
plummeted from the heavens. 
“There is no point to compet- 
ing unless you have the will 
to win.” 

He repeated much the same 
sentiment to the now jobless 
staff this week as liquidators 
swarmed through Peregrine’s 
offices, trying to make an in- 
ventory of the wreckage. He 
urged then to "keep alive the 
I Peregrine spirit". 

Staff had other things on 
their minds: "What spirit? I 
Ju st h ad to fire a whole de- 
partment," said one immi- 
nently redundant manager. 

"Fortunately. Hang Kong 
Telecom has not caught ,on 
yet, so everyone can still use 
the phones to ask about get- 
ting another job. I think 
Philip is stai in denial.” 

He is not alone. 
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Doorstepped . . . Investors at Peregrine's offices after Zurich Group took fright 
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Sotutioa No. 8046 

Across 

5 Evidence (9) 

8 Threesome (4) 

9 US national game (8) 

10 Scant® 

1.1 Delay— arrest® 

13 Coming — before 
Christmas® 

IS Cattle pen (6) 

10 Collarbone® 

18 Expectant (4} ■ 

19 Whirlpool (9) 

Down 

1 Reserve — expedient® 

2 Fast— horses® 

3 Diverted® 

4 Slight — insuit® 

6 Large reptfle ... (9) 
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Vision for our fut ire 
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Reinventing Labour was 
a huge challenge. Now 
Tony Blair has taken on an 
even bigger task. He talks to 
Hugo Young about why we 
must transform our idea of 
what the state can do for us 


r HE Prime Minister 
cannot think why any- 
one should imagine he 
intends, through wel- 
fare reform, to damage 
a single needy person 
where in the land. He is utterly 
genuinely incredulous. "This 
i that we're going to start 
ming people who are seriously 
bled, or in wheelchairs or 
etbinfi. is ludicrous, " he says, 
idn'l come into politics to do 

feel the ftimc of his disbelief 
taps especially because the 
rdian, he contends, has done 
dt to glw the opposite impres- 
The main reason why dis- 
ci people and other benefits 
plents are worried, he thinks, 
rauw or scare-story prepa- 
id that has filled the gap, the 
ning chasm, that will only at 
o time later this year, if then. 
Kicknl with the full specifics of 
rm. The void, in which he 
Its the debate is beginning. 
Uti be left undefilcd by leak or 

tils is n methodological prop- 
co whjch wo wiD return. ¥Or 
lebnte, it turns out. starts from 
cmisc* which reveals another 
. of incredulity: that anyone 
ask anv questions about what 
ilng on'without putting at risk 
r reputation for good sense, 
e had a .swift, jousting conyer- 
>ii m Downing Street, just 
rv Mr Blair boarded tlu* train 
tart th«* welfare roadshow m 
West Midlands. It showed him 

11 the unfroighted innocence, 
wide-evi-d rationality the 

utiblud seirbdl’f- and ** 

Mil tu succumb with the sllght- 
rrinor of caution to the sacred 
; of old socialist argument, 


which got him where he Is today 
What agonises the Labour Party — 
what would startle all his prede- 
cessors, living and dead — appears 
barely to touch him. He cannot 
take seriously the notion that the 
welfare state is in need of any- 
thing other than radical reform. 

So he has begun the teaching 
process. “1 want to take the case to 
the people, face the hard questions 
and soak up somfe of the criti- 
cism,’* he said. "People can hear 
from me direct, without distor- 
tion.'’ He wanted to “get them to 
first base", prove that this was 
■'not a piece of political 
machismo.'* “not a redundant or 
foolish, or irrelevant battle, but 
actually important 1 * 

Its importance lies only partly 
in the exploding welfare budget 
He can’t deny that Britain hovers 
somewhere around 15th in the 
world league table for social secu- 
rity spending, though there are dif- 
ferent ways of counting. 
Considered on its own, the level of 
spend, and even of future spend, 
can be exaggerated into a crisis. 
But that, in any case, is not his 
point. His point is that the costs 



and benefits of all this spending, 
nearly £100 billion, are so 
grotesquely Ill-matched as to be a 
scandal any new government must 
attend to. 

Blair reels off a number of 
statements that define the basic 
problem as he sees it, the platform 
planks from which he starts. 

“If you look at the way the sys- 
tem operates today it doesn’t very 
often get help to those that need it, 
and we carry on spending more 
and more on it. and we don’t have 
the services that we require It 
seems to me sensible to see if we 
can organise it better” 

On "There must be something 
wrong with a system in which the 
spending has rocketed, so social 
security is far and away where 
spending is rising most, and rose 
most under the Tories, in circum- 
stances where poverty has gone 
up, and the bottom 20 per cent of 
the population has seen their 
share of the benefits drop.” 

Or: “I think what is helpfhl is for 
people to focus on whether the sys- 
tem is serving either of its two 
tasks. Is it helping people who are 
genuinely in need? And is it help- 
ing people who can work, to 
work?" 

He seems to believe quite pas- 
sionately that the system, as it 
stands, is helping far fewer people 
than it should. Not too many -but 
too few Yet surely 1 suggest. It is 
jnrinmaH<! that, in order to help 
more of the people who need it. the ' I 
benefits system will have to be 
withdrawn from some people. 

This takes us into the first deli- 
cate minefield. “We have to wait 
and see," the Prime Minister said 

But if it's to be more selective, it 
surely follows that some people 
will no longer get their present 
benefits? After all, everyone agrees 
that hot everybody needs what 
they're getting. 


What 

agonises the 
Labour Party 
appears 
barely to 
touch him 


“Yes," he replied, “hut it 
depends bow you make the change. 
We perceive that the structure of 
the system must certainly change. 
Exactly how that’s done, that is the 
question." 

So you aren’t even prepared to 
say that some people are going to 
be losers? 

“Wed some people may be win- 
ners. Let's wait and see the final 
set of proposals that we come up 
with." 

That was not a glib, or even a 
wholly evasive, answer. At the bot- 
tom of it, I think, is the truth 
which in Blair's mind drives a lot 
of what he is doing. There’s a real 
sense that everything which now 
unfolds, whatever its details, will 
be for the greatest good of the 
greatest number — indeed, the 
entire number — of the popula- 
tion. This carries it far "above 
dreary questions of accountancy 
and even above the little business 
of what benefit levels actually are. 
It has to do with social even 
moral improvements from which i 
nobody will be exempt 

First of all it will address the i 
very purpose of life. I put it to the 
Prime Minister that he was driven 
by a certain view of society — 
about the work ethic, about more 
people being locked into the gross 
domestic product, about wanting 
people to be doing things because 
it's good for their souls and good 
for their lives not to be dependen t 

“I subscribe to that a 100 per 
cent” he replied vigorously “To 
have a group of people set apart 
from society's mainstream, depen- 
dent on low levels of benefit Is not 
healthy for them or for the coun- 
try" 

Equally philanthropic was the 
relief it might be possible to give 
such people from pressures to com- 
mit fraud. Reformers, Including 
Blah; have seized on evidence from 
the National Audit Office that bil- 
lions are being lost by fraud. When 
1 ventured £3 billion, he corrected 
me. It was more like £4 billion or £5 
billion. An aspect of his view of 
the dependent society must there- 
fore be that there are hundreds of 
thousands of people conning the 
system. 

He put it a bit softer than that. 
But what mattered was the remedy 
at hand. The present system was 
positively designed to encourage 
abuse, lb get people oil the unem- 
ployment register, the Tories had 
pushed them into incapacity bene- 
fit. which as a result nowfpago f 4 
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“blond, briDent and far and - 
r away the deverost, funniest boy 
J’d ever known”. They set up 


Modem Review In 1991. utIS 
faffing out when Jufie wanted to 
retail her new louei;- Charlotte 
Raven, as ecfitoc He retaliated 
by "torching" the magazine and 
they haven't spoken since. 

Why now? She has just 
written her autobiography. 

I Knew I Was Right 
Whet she eel* “When we fefi out 
In 1995, he was held, bBous and 
pitying for sex" In a tetterto the 
Quartfanon Thusday, she cafled 
him “a rridcte-dass ponce". 


14 I THE WEEK 

Whose side 
are we on? 


J& RE WE mistaking a 

11 new dawn for an early 
^^eunset? More than a few 
of our readers (or former 

readers) think so. They believe 
we are being much too hard on 

the Labour Party and on Tony 
Blair in particular I'm going to 
give a substantial sample of 
their complaint s, but (I feel I 
should say now to avoid any 
subsequent disappointment) 
not many answers. 

One-reader writes, “T have 
recently decided to cancel ray 
order after so me 45 years* read- 
ership ... Since the general 
election your increasingly 
vituperative criticism of the 
Government is more than I can 
stand.” 

Another asks, “Can I be the 
only Guardian reader who has 
a good word for Tony Blair? 

Am I the only reader who is 
dismayed by the non-stop flow 
of innuendo and spite that per- 
meates the comments of many 
cf your contributors? Of 
course there have been mis- 
takes, cock-ups. dodgy deci- 
sions — but what about 
fairness, a sense of proportion, 
a lack of bias, which used to be 
the essence of the Guardian, cf 
which I have been a reader far 
over 40 years.” He no longer 
takes the paper 

An academic writes, “I have 
bought the Guardian regu- 
larly since 1949... I stayed 
with you because I nearly 
always felt you were making 
an important contribution to 
debate and one that I could 
respect I no longer feel that 
respect During tbe past few 
months, the Guardian has 
become simply the shrillest 
most sensational, least bal- 
anced, antt-Goverament pro- 
paganda sheet that it is 
possible to find ... I have 
bought my last Guardian." 

These are the kind of com- 
ments that reach me (I should 
point out here that the 
Guardian’s circulation has 
risen modestly since the elec- 
tion). Are we foolish, or per- 
haps even naive, to air these 
complaints publicly? I gave 
members of the G uardian' s 
political staff a flavour of 
them at their weekly meeting, 
last Monday Hew confident 
was I. they wondered, that the 
letters reaching me werenot 
part of an m- nhes trate d ram - 
paign to have us call the dogs 
toheeL I have no idea whether 

such a campaign is going on. I 

asked one of tbe letter-writers, 
■Are you by any chance a 
friend of Alastair Campbell?" 
“The idea of amasslobbyis 
idiotic," he replied. “The idea 
that I could be part of <me Is 
more idiotic stiH." 

Had St Jerome been at the 
Monday meeting he might have 
s umme d up the feeling thus, “If 
an offence come out of the 
truth, better is it that the 


truth be concealed-” The 
Guardian’s political writers 
felt that the truth had not 
become less elusive with the 
change erf government and 
that It was their Job to pursue 
it regress of foe cans©- 
quences to a party with which 

most people on the Guardian 

sympathise. There was also 
the problem (not a new one) or 
a government, conspiratorial 
itself, assuming that the Jour- 
nalists were similarly con- 
spiratorial. If this were the 
case the reader would be left 
with tbe conundrum: Whose 

line is it anyway? There is the 

view meant disparagingly in 
Labour's inner circle that, 
“The editor lets them [the 
journalists] write what they 
like." The present editor of 

the Guardian, Alan Bus- 
bridgen is happy to aeknowl- 
edge that that is the case, 
believes it to be a civilised 
thing to do, frustrating only 

far control freaks. 

Peter Preston, in a column 
headed Why the Guardian’s 
not in Labour’s bed (December 
29, 1997), recalled attempts in 
the past to explain to politi- 
cians what the Guardian was 
and was cot “Wbwere 
nobody’s kept journal. We 
were, and always had been, 
independent" 

Other articles recently have 
discussed such questions as. 
What is the role of the media at 
a time when the opposition is 
perceived as ineffectual? 
(JonathanFreedland, 
Commentary December 17). 

During our. pursuit of the 
sleaze stories which played 
some part in the demise of 
the Conservative government, 

we were accused of being 

politically motivated. Have we 
been over-anxioas since the 
election to demonstrate our 
independence? The general 
feeling was that it had been 
business as usual. 

The question that gave 
greatest pause was whether cm 
certain o ccasion s a cn tnhma. 
♦inn of news, columns , lead- 
ers, diaries, cartoons, and G2 
pieces produced an effect more 
harsh than desired. It was felt 
that it did. 

There have been articles in 
praise erf the Government See, 
for example. Hugo Young’s 
Amazingly good so far (Decem- 
ber so). [An interview with 
TOny Blair by Hugo Young 
begins on the preceding page 
today]. One senior commenta- 
tor told me of a discussion he 
had, just before the election cf 
the Harold Wdscin government 
In 1964. with Alastair Hether- 
in gtnn , than editor of tbe 
Guardian. Hetherington said. 

“I don’t know which way you 
'prefer; but my attitude is we 
can be flhen<^ critics or criti- 
cal friends to a Labour govern- 
ment" Are we either of those 
things nom or are we* as some 
readers think, something else? 


Capfesofal articles quoted on 
request It is the policy cf the 
Guarc&an to correct errors as soon 
as posstote. Read ere may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Ecfifor. Ian 
Mayes, by telephoning 0171 239 
9589 between 1 1am and 5pm, 
Mondayto Friday. Fax: 01 71 239 
9897. E-maS: 
reedeiOgua rc SarLGo.uk 


Quiz answers 

1) 1h» BfahopafPoterbaougi who' 
retoftasd Princess Dtvu* buried coffifctto 
to quash nmom that sta hod been 

iiKmdtaniheWandatAlthorpbroilia 

Myaypt 

2) d — MkrnlLcri Dome. Corrai. creaOve 
conaUtant totheDoma was aguhgtata 
(tontnartChreamlharneiwoiid be 


3) Because Bariaoff ha s broken the Equity 
eafcewervolce-cMawlor uu i i i n aic M Bty 
do*ig adverts far McDonakfe. 

41d — Her handbag. Acoortfag to research 
conanh a tanad bythe Sunday TTprattw 


pubic faef tie Quean* handbag ha 
brel m nS i rafcid w ottMn— reh. 
5 }RnedC*ci 3 tsvhoWTwtepedBBtrtens 
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thaa 

QTTtaQjaen. Jmtfa Mortimer' s royal por- 
trait, commissioned by the Royal Society * 
tartheArts, depicts the Qjeenwflh tw 
haad dmwoM fcom harahouUen. 

7)c — The Uad Chancafer, Loid kvtah 
wtotealagedto be kxttng fora ZTOOOO a 
year press adrisec 

flltha t emasedthattw onm ri BWiB rihs 
o la c tfan. MaSaawr accepted a noneweeu- 
ifcre dfcaLtmt%> of po n laUmmawoods, 
whkh to ragukdad bylhe Home Ofltoa. 


9) On har giving birth at the age of 60, 35 
yra gah arharl re t Jdd; natoig turtle 
oddntnewmotharlnheUK. 

1 HThs DrayfusMW; h which ■» 
♦nocentJevnah anvapttiw 
tamed fa- treason. 

IT) Margaret Cook, aarangadwtfe 
of lha Foreign Secreteyi sho johad in a 
Scotttah paper that anyone afhoaanther a. 
cardwtharobfaonftwouldnrtbehaBrt^ 
ton her again. 

IQ Mrek Maotoon, vdiowaslowre giStyof 
aandqg arand-fevoonvMaaeh retand 
d»k glasses, to US a previous opmmuOy 
service ordec 

19 b — 11 a*u*a.BWhaarilhe»to 


ynd i mwftns aH hedsa preJ ibootto ' 
respond toMPe’«onc*me about#* Dome. 
l4)lheaK co^Da»BU ddtnanL nvia 
dtedor of prp 7 wnnei.sayalta)oBfagb 
at4tytoni#9» people tough. 

15|>nyqne *# h the temerity nottoefram 
up for#* opera. SrCoOiScuBigpBM said 
haddntaraitTpaltnadto a omabodylrta 
alngbtapMrotdwrt am da m dtypalrof 
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1Z Which chart-topping 
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late thwrap tor Mm? 

13 How tong It** Wntetor 

without Portfolio, Pater 
MancMson, allogocflyapMt 
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1 B Who got a riraosftig 

down from tho naw chair- 
man <rftho Royal Opora 
House? 


GabrieUa Morris 


Anwraabatow Theme of the Week. 


Awards of The Week 


lb the two 'pigs 
described by 
Wiltshire 
poQceas 
“cunning and 
devious” after 
their great 
escape from a 
slaughterhouse. Thepedgree 
Ginger Tamworths fbroed their 

way tteough afenoe, swan lha 
River Avon, raided local gar- 
dens for sustenance and eluded 
afl eaily attempts to catch them. 
Ftee The Ihmwortfa IWo, is 
now the cry. . 


Stephen Baytey, who resigned 
as creative director of the 


Millennium Dome, calling 
Peter Mendetoon e “dictator" 
and the Dome “crap”. 

Bayley's wife Ro allegedly 
relates how Stephen once 

arranged a tie reck In the 
bathroom: whenever he 
opened ft, Ms ties cascaded 
out and Into the toilet. 

Marital Lo ngevi ty 
Awards 

To WBBam Hague for announcing 
to the nation: "It has orriy been 
three weeks, but so far the 
ma rriage b going extremely wefl." 

Stating Tfa« Blaedin* 
Ohu iAHa Award: 

lb the North Yorkshire TWnlng 
and Enterprise Council, which 
has organised free one-hour 
desses on how to on a 

duvet cover proparly. 


Feud of The Week 


Mama: 

TobyVbung. 

Occ upa tio n: 
Bad boy of 
journalism. 
History of 
feud^He 
needed a mentor and she was . 
ft. He caned her “the deverest 
woman In Britain", admiring her 
"razor-sharp wit". But he 
regarded Chariotta Raven as - 
“the office dogsbody". 

Why now? Tbby reviewed her 

new book for the Mai on Sunday. 
What he sohl: "A posted 
recluse battling booze, bank- 
ruptcy and drugs, Jufie Is IBce a 
parody of her former 9elf, over- 
weight and out of touch.” “Please 
pick on someone her own size," 
he added yesterday: “Ibefeve 
wrestfing farts are looking for a 
replacement for Big Daddy." 
Gabrielle Monte 


A vision for 
our future 


tew 13 had six times more 
claimants than in 1979. 

You can see adverts for rented 
accommodation, be was also 
shocked to say specifying a tenant 
who must be on housing benefit 
“rm not saying people are wrong 
to take advantage of that system," 
he conceded. “But a system 
designed In that way is not work- 
ing properly” 

The gratitude that people would 
surely feel at being excused from 
any longer living this shadowy 
dependent life was already visi- 
ble. he said, in the related field of 
welfare-to-work, the centrepiece 
of the announced part of tbe Gov- 
ernment's programme. This 
Involves an element of compul- 
sion. but is already showing its 
value. 

"There is a slight tendency in 
the middle class," the Prime Min- 
ister said — I sensed another sub- 
textual Gjoardian rebuke here, 
though the paper has wholly sup- 
ported welfare-to-work — “to 
think that a lot of these young 
people will resent the programme. 
But the evidence is that they’re 
enthusiastic about it. They're 
going to work for decent employ- 
ers, who get a subsidy to give 
them some training. For the first 
time in their lives, they're turning 
up and getting a wage.” 

It was the same story with lone 
parents. He didn't dalm it was any 
big deal, but noted the briefing he 
had been given for his Midlands 
visit which showed him that of 
the 500 interviewed for the pilot 
scheme In Halesowen, 420 signed 
up and more than 200 were already 
at work. "Every time you give peo- 
ple" the chance," he said, “you’ll 
find a lot of them will take it” 

If you only get the terms and 
conditions right in other words, 
the better side of people will come 
out Large numbers of them 
become dependent only because 
the system is stacked that way 
The Blair vision, of a society as 
decent and rational, as far from 
lead-swinging, as hlmsplf, carries 
him into th e uplands of op timism. 




from which he's determined the 
nay-sayers will not pull him down. 

What however; about the 
remainder? He didn't pretend that 
everyone was a potential GDP- 
contributor. “You’ve got real peo- 
ple for whom welfare is a lifeline, 
and you can't go and muck around 
with that It has to be handled 
with Immense care," he said. It's 
also true that from VAT on fuel to 
the release of housing capital 
receipts, he can point to several 
things he’s done that will help the 
poor 

Yet when I suggested that a 
reform which saved money from 
the non-needy should give more 
money to the really needs be was 
cagey They often needed services 
as much as money “I count the 
National Health Service and tbe 
education system as part of the 
welfare state ” That he seemed to 
indicate, was where they money 
would go. 


But surely there’s going to be a 
residue, perhaps 15 per cent of 
people, who cannot go to work, are 
desperately needy and are being 
badly let down? 

“Exactly You need to help those 
people." 

With more money In their pock- 


ets? "That may be the answer," 
he cautiously plumped. "There 
may be other things. Like giving 
them better services.* 1 But of 
course, he added rather thinly 
“we want to do more for those 
who can’t work or are severely 
disabled.” 



day Candida. That is a reasonable 
selling line. -and there’s no doubt 


"This idea that we’re going to 
start harming people ... is 
ludicrous,’ says Tony Blain But 
it is not only the disabled, 
protesting outside Downing 
Street, who read newspaper 
headlines and worry about the 
welfare system being reformed 

PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN STIiWEU- 

he does believe all will be for the 
best But he speaks for a system 
that must slowly cease to be a uni- 
versal provider; and become essen- 
tially a safety net 
The universal state pension is to 
be protected, but the role of state 
provision will inexorably dimin- 
ish. He sees a history that cries out 
for modernising, all over the globe. 

The welfare state, be said, was cre- 
ated “to give the first parts of 
opportunity to people”. This con- 
sisted of basic housing, basic 
healthca r e, basic pension, unem- 


ployment insurance. 

But that was 50 years ago, he 
said, “in a society and labour mar- 
ket that doesn't exist any more ” 1 
got the impression it now had 
nothing to do with progressive pol- 
itics. 

The Gover n men t’ s job no w would 
be to supervise and not to pay be 
implied. Far example? 

“For example, in r ela tion to pen- 
sions. In t ime, people will provide 
more for themselves, but the Sys- 
tran wiU be organised by govera,- 
men j.” The system must be “fair 
and sustainable for the longterm," 
I’ll would be driven by people 
inevitably" making more provi- 
sionfor themselves. 

This tendency could reach into 

many areas. He wanted to change 

the psychology of the country To 
ch a n ge, I suggested. - people's 
expectations? 

There followed the longest 
pause in our conversation. “WeH," 
he said slowly “Not to every sense. 
What are people's expectations? 1 
think they are: ‘When I really need 
welfare, will I get it?* People's 
expectations of the NHS are: Tf 
you’re ill you can get cared fon and 
it doesn’t matter if you don’t have 
any money’ " 

People's expectations, he «»iH 
were correct "But 1 don’t thinit 
tbafsthe way the system works." 

He went am “If you were to talk 
to people and ask what they thinv 
the. welfare state should do, they 
would say it should help people 
when they are needy” 

At present they, have a larger 
attitude than that, Z replied. That’s 
really a safety-net concept Mini- 
malist and getting more so. But 


world, and that people can b 
encouraged to understand i 
"Their concept of welfare is th 
relieving of poverty and the hel 
of people in need.” 

The definition of these terms, c 
coursd. Is now the question. Blaj 
is unembarrassed to be starting 
debate in the void. He’s adoptin 
the same strategy he did for th 
abolition of Labour’s Clause Fou 
Then also, he was criticised fo 
withholding his ideas about a 
alte rn ative. "Bull said no, the firs 
thin g to do is decide whether th 
present way we look at thing 
is sensible." After he proved i 
wasn't, the next stages follows, 
towards the promised land 
. Welfare, he readily concedes, i 
far more sensitive than Claus 
FOur But he has the same neat pre 
gr amm e in his head. First expos 
the status quo, then reassert th 
Principles, then produce th. 
details. 

But this Is where the problem o 
the great debate, and how it cai 
intelligently be held, comes in 
There is no void, he remarks, con 
corning the status qua We can al 
see how bad this is. That should b< 
the first topic for discussion, and L 
the only ground on which he L 
engaging at the moment And as 
indicated at the beginning he ha, 
some difficulty making sense, per 
haps even seeing the legitimacy o 
questions about the great sftif 
over which he ultimately wants 
preside. 

"I get the impression that yoi 
don’t think the system need* 
changing ," he said rather sharph 
at the end. A. baseless impresstor 
of my opinion, but a suggestivt 
revelation of his own consummate 
certainty 

Far this certainty Is a fact. H 
always is with Tony Blair, a dlscon 
certing truth to remember; and fo 
eet beside the ultra-reasonable 
manner as well as. in the case ol 
welfare, the apparent agnosticism, 
openness to consultative opfo! 

His last line, after a half-hour 
catalogue of caution, was in this 
°f the disconcerting. Be 
StaSo Pitting foe detaUs 
2!? a ^ yet he said - But he 
avery dear Wea of 
type of the system we should 
heme in the end — yes." To mv 
ranark that his categoric ce£ 
^^JJ fhout foe big picture was 
s“»rihmg rd noticed in every £lk 
for the last four yeS? 
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Amartya Sen is the new top don at the wealthiest college in Britain. But what does he actually do? 

Master of al he surveys 
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L ast Wednesday the new 
Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, turned 
up at his new job to find 
the gate looted. He was 
standing there in his 
gown and his academic regalia, but 
the porter, boot-faced under bis 
bowler hat, wouldn't let him in He 
said he had to see his documenta- 
tion and took it away to be authenti- 
cated by the college fellows — all 154 
of them. They were in the chapel at 
the time and when they’d read his 
contract, his Letters Patent, and 
seen it was signed by the Queen, 
they hurriedly lilted up in the Great 
Court, opened the Great Gate and 
welcomed him in. Later there was 
singing in the chapel and in the 
evening, a Great Feast 
"It was a very quaint and antique 
ceremony" says Professor Amartya 
Sen, the distinguished economist 
and philosopher who has arrived to i 
take up the post from Harvard. “It’s 
a kind of thing people take sen* : 
ously therefore it is serious. 1 can 
see the merit of it though it isn't ; 
something I'm particularly used to. 
It certainly drives home the solem- ! 
nityof the occasion-, the beginning 
of a new job.” 

Two weeks before that inaugura- 
tion. Professor Sen was standing 
nervously a stooped man in an 
overly roomy suit, an anxious-look- 
ing bird of academia with wiry 
grey hair and enquiring eyes 
behind thick-rimmed glasses, out- 
side his home-to-be. The master’s 
lodge is an imposing Tudor creeper- 
clad structure occupying much of 
one side of Trinity College's Great 
Court, which is roughly the size of 
Wembley Stadium. 

According to college rules, be 
could be photographed in or in front 
of the lodge or anywhere in the 
quad as long as the photographer 
didn't move from its porch. “As rm 
new I don’t want to get into any 
trouble... " the professor said peer- 
ing round at the backs of watching 
windows, “with the fellows.” 

He then wandered worriedly 
through the lodge — a magnificent 
historical residence with a pecu- 
liarly English institutional air. 
“This.” be said dubiously gesturing 
to two single beds in candlewick 
bedspreads, “Is the royal guest 
room. That is the Master's Study 
though I have heard that many 
meetings take place there so it is not 
perhaps as private-. 

“Here is the bedroom of the pre- 
vious master — - but my wife and I 
have decided to move to smaller 
apartments at the bock which are 
quieter. When there are feasts and 
entertaining which go mi late, we 
can leave them to it.** 

There was building work in the 
college, the housekeeper was away 
and a thick layer of dirt covered the 
priceless furniture in an the huge 
rooms. "Dust." he kept saying In 
despair “Du 

be the 36th master of the Col- 
lege of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge is, many would say the best 
and most coveted academic job In 
the world, the sort of job characters 
in Inspector Morse kill foe It is in 
the gift oT the Queen, which in prac- 
tical terms means the prime minis- 
ter. and the hist time a Labour 
leader made the appointment was 
in 1965 when Harold Wilson chose 
Rab Butler, who was unpopular 
with the fellows both as a politician 
and as on outsider who hadn’t 
attended Trinity as an undergradu- 
ate. 

There was a rumour this time 
that Douglas Hurd could be picked 
("but far too old" said one college 
insider) and whispers, to scotch it, 
in favour of Profes so r James Mirr- 
lees and Lord “Garry" Runci m an . 
both fellows within the college. 
"Extremely suitable names." said 
Sen, tnctftdly again, his pale hands 
clasped in his lap. 

Sen, who Is m. is an imaginative 
choice, both an insider and an out- 
sider. He is what is commonly 
known as a "Trinity man", having 
completed both his first degree and 
his PhD at the college (the latter in a 
vear) and been installed as a fellow 
between 1957 and 1963. But since 
then be has taken his scholarship— 
applying economic theory to practi- 


Away over 
the border 
with the 
West Lothian 
question 
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Professor Sen — ‘It is not the case that I haven't enjoyed myself. So wine is not a subject in which I lack interest* 



cal and ethical problems — else- 
where. to India where he was bom 
and where he still holds citizenship, 
to fee LSE, to Oxford and, for the 
last 10 years, to Harvard. 

He has lived bis life in academia: 
he was bom on a campus, at Dhaka 
University in Bangladesh, both his 
father and grandfather were profes- 
sors in India. And his qualifica- 
tions (In the form of elections, 
awards and publications) are exten- 
sive. His office sends through his 
CV In two versions; the shorten 
which is faxed, runs to four pages, 
the long, which te sent by courier to 
18. 

It is tempting to sax as one does 
of academics, that this man has 
lived his life removed from fee 
world. But such assumptions are 
humbled by the feet that Sen wit- 
nessed the Bengal famine of 1942-43 
at the age of nine, bad cancer of die 
mouth when he was a young man, 
and watched his second wife die of 
cancer herself leaving him to bring 
up two young children. (He had two 
other children with his first wife, , 
from whom he is divorced.) He is 
currently married to Emma Roths- 
child. a fellow at King's, Cambridge. 

There is one irony though: the 
new master of one of the riche st 
landowners In England — esti- 
mated to be worth up to £400 mflltan 
(the famo us story about being able 
to walk from Cambridge to Oxford 


T HE Government wishes to get 
rid of the constitutional 
absurdity by which heredi- 
tary peers can vote. Atthe same 
time ft wants to introduce fee 
equal absurdity of Scottish MPs at 
Westminster being able to vote on 
English matters, while English 
MPs will have no say at all in Scot- 
tish affairs — a state of affairs 
known as the West Lothian Ques- 
tion. - 

Ministers have various replies, 
none satisfactory “It doesn’t mat- 
ter." is one. “Because we've 
decided," is another “To compen- 
sate for hundreds of years of 
oppression of Scots by the hated 
English," is Implied in various 
forms. The truth: "Because there’s 
no way round it, and we’re going to 
force it through," Is, of course, 
unacceptable. 

But there Is aperfectly good 
answer to the question, and that is 
Scottish independence, I don't 
know why this horrifies so many 
English politicians. An indepen- 
dent Scotland within Europe 
would keep its dose links with 
England. There need be no border 


‘I have 
friends 
who have 
gone into 
the City 
and their 
lives 


much 

more 


than 

mine.’ 


controls. Scots would continue to 
work here just as Irish people da 
Every year England would save 
billions of pounds now given to 
Scotland under the dd Barnett for- 
mula. The armed forces would 
have to be divided, but could retain 
close ties. The Scots might choose 
to stay within fee sterling area or 
join EMU. 

Foils in England show that the 
southern population broadly 
favours the idea. Both countries 
are building other links (there are 
now far more direct trains from 
London to Paris than to Glasgow) 
It’s a good, str a ig htfo rw ar d, work- 
able idea and we should join the 
SNP in embracing it. 

AT Christmas I mentioned the 
newly fashionable circular letters 
in which you describe everything 
that went wrong in the past yean A 
friend has just sent me a classic of 

the g pnw , f rom a mlititlp ^liWg ftim. 

fly wife a douHe-barrelled name. 
It’s been a terrible year for them. . 
The wife has been male redun- 
dant, and the only job she can find 
involves home visits and enccon- 


on Trinity land is, apparently apoc- 
ryphal), a college legendary for its 
cuisine and wine cellar — Is also an 
expert on global famine “1 think 
there is a great deal of reason far 
feeling disquiet In one’s life, but 
that disquiet may not come only 
when one is eating," he said sharply 
“If you are buying an expensive 
can that car; given the economic 
resource could then have been con- 
verted into food for people, so, while 
in terms of needing no imagination 
and with instant evocation, a feast 
may appear to be in tension with 
famine every type of heavily expen- 
sive expenditure could be put in 
feat category So no, 1 don’t really 
think the tension is very special in 
the context of a college meal" 

He's quite frightening when he 1 
wants to be. It’s the combination of 
mild-mannered politeness ami 
fierce intelligence. But is that what 
the job demands? We went in search , 
of some coffee and in a school-sized 
kitchen found a kettle and pipe of i 
polystyrene cups. A vague-looking 
chap in boat shoes and a baseball 
cap with Nantucket on the peak | 
stalked in and removed two bottles 
of champagne from the fridge. 

This was Professor Gareth Jones, 
the vice-master who had been act- 
ing master — "camping here" — 
since the previous incumbent Sir 
Michael Atiyah retired in Septem- 
ber “There's Nescafe," be said 


tering “a cockatiel which squawks 
obscenities in the corner". The 
daughter caught a debilitating 
virus just before her 11 -pi us. Then 
Grandma was slashed by a hit-and- 
run pushchair “so badly that Casu- 
alty thought she had been run over 
by a can" The other daughter is 
trapped in a class with disruptive 
boys. After this tale of almost 
unmitigated misery it Is an 
intense relief to reach fee last 
paragraph: “The three cats are 
fine." 

A HANDSOME apology in the 
glossy give-away magazine which 
is dished out in fee Chiswick area 
of West London. An earlier edi- 
tion had described the surprising 
visit to suburban Kew by the 
Japanese royal family. “We apolo- 
gise for any confosion which the 
piece may have caused, as it was 
unfortunately incorrect. It should 
have read that Sir Ghlllean and 
Lady Prance were themselves 
received by the Emperor and 
Empress of Japan during a visit 
- to Tokyo, and not the other way 
round." 


pointing, “but no milk." “Cafe Hag," 
replied .Professor Sen with an atten- 
tion to exactitude which may have 
got him where he is today Jones 
was halfway out the door with his 
brace of champers and a warning 
“don’t give away any state secrets" 
when Sen r ememb ered some th tn g. 

•This problem wife the house- 
keeper’s dodgy boyfriend...” he 
began. “Perhaps we should talk 
about that later" said the VM wife 
an anxious glance in my direction. 
Sen, upcomprehendingly: “But we 
saw him yesterday He's stQl 
around. I mean he has a key to the 
master’s lodge." 

“Yes well, as I said. Utter J* 

During fee Interview a squeak of 
boat shoe repeatedly presaged the 
arrival of Professor Jones. Either 
he was finding it hard to let go of 
the job, or he was keeping an eye on 
things. It made you wonder: how 
mach power does fee master actu- 
ally have? What does he actually do? 

“The master does not have 
directly many task* certainly" said 
Sen, crossing his pale ankles “I 
think partly because of the tension 
between the master and the fellows 
at the time when Richard Bentley 
was mastor here at the beginning of 
the 18th century He was regarded 
as somewhat autocratic and fee fel- 
lows tried to strip him of power as 
well as to get rid of him as master. 
They managed to do that but he 


WHY on earth does anyone take 
Steven Berkoff seriously? He is in 
trouble wife Equity the actors’ 
union, for taking voice-overwork 
while fee union Is in dispute wife 
fee advertising industry about 
fees. They are “appalled” by what 
he has done; he calls this response 
“an iniquitous act" which is 
“beyond redemption”. 

Where his own work 
is concerned, Mr 
Berkoff is able to 
suspend disbelief 
every time 

Actuafix the Church teaches 
that nobody Is beyond redemption, 
however great their sins. This is 
the centre of the argument about 
Myra Hindfex and what she did 
may be though t w orse than being 
rude about a scab — even a famous 
scab like Mr Berkoff. Still, he does 
seem to believe that anything short 
of ftlB- tilwg aAi mtinn nf hhnami 

his works is outrageous. 


actually stayed on in the lodge for 
almost a decade after he was 
evicted. They could not really get 
turnout 

'Anyway as a result of this, 1 
think fee master’s powers lie only 
through the college council, as 
ctyife And then they hove to dine in 
a certain amount in the evenings 
and be at fee feasts and preside over 
them giving grace. It’s things like 
that" 

As he talked, some of the liquid 
from his cup was slopping on to the , 
floor. But he didn’t seem to notice. 

Will he find it stuffy after Har- 
vard? “What do you mean, stuffy?” I 
Wife the regulations and tilings. 
“What regulations?" Well, like not I 
being able to photograph in fee 
quad. “But I don’t go around tak- 
ing photographs of fee. college. 
That’s a restriction on fee 
Guardian rather than me. There 
are more regulations of a certain 
type certainly but these are regu- 
lations of which I am familiar 
They are ingrained in me 

“I have friends who have gone 
into the City and their lives seem 
much more restricted than mine is. 
At least I don’t have to put cm a suit 
every time I go anywhere." 

He thinks, compared to Harvard 
students, Cambridge undergradu- 
ates "getaway with m order". “Here 
you are left rather severely alone. 
As a student 1 enjoyed that, 2 must 


Some years ago he produced 
Oscar Wilde's play Salome. This 
was hugely praised, mainly by Mr 
Berkoff Kind friends had bought 
us tickets, so we went along to see 
the hapless cast walking round in 
slow motion, as if wading through 
treacle, and speaking v-e-e~e-ry 
slowly like Daleksonpot.lt turned 
out that this was to set up Mr 
Berkoff ’& own appearance as 
Herod, whom he played as a comic 
music hall turn, somewhere 
between Max Wall and Russ 
Abbott. It was painful. Later Mr 
Berkoff hafled fee astonishing 
success of bis production In the 
Guardian, recording that It had 

been another week of full bouses, 
even though — oddly enough — fee 
night we went it was at least a 
third empty But then where his 
own work is concerned, Mr 
Berkoff is able to suspend disbelief 
every time. 

MORE letters about Perfect Day 
including a valuable Leavlstte exe- 
gesis from Ben Cooper ef Leam- 
ington Spa. Be points out that the 
whole Lou Reed album Trans- 


PHOTOGRAPH: EAMONN McCABE 

say” Did he have ftm as a student? 
It’s hard to Imagine him messing 
about getting drunk. “Drunk? I 
think 1 probably was not because I 
have fairly high tolerance levels but 
it is not fee case feat I haven't 
relaxed and enjoyed myself So wine 
is not a subject in which I lack Inter- 
est" 

As master access to supplies may 

be rather easier “I recollect the col- 
lege did have a good cellar,” he said. 
Otherwise, he is looking forward to 
t akin g a break from fashing fee 
has taught almost continuously 
since he was 23), seeing more of his 
wife (they are both weary of com- 
muting despite fee air miles) and 
leading a rather more leisurely life 
(Harvard was “backbreaking'’). 
There is a book to write about ratio- 
nality for example, “which has been 
postponed and postponed and post- 
poned”. 

When I rang the lodge this week 
to check some details, fee leisurely 
life had yet to kick in. He was “fran- 
tic" with meetings he said. But most 
taxing of a H was the “constant 
d rip mg . i am told this might finish 
by Easter" And fee dust: Still 
fading apparently 

“We sat down to lunch yesterday 
before the ceremony the knocking 
and so on, and the table was spot- 
less. Today it’s covered. You could 
sign your name In it" Maybe it will 
be swept away soon- 


former (where Perfect Day origi- 
nally appeared) borrows heavily 
from passages and ideas in Eliot's 
The Waste Land. This does make 
sense of the more puzzling lines. 
Why “sangria” in the park rather 
than beer or gin? Because it’s 
(almost) Spanish for blood, and so 
relates to fertility cults, as does fee 
otherwise irrelevant line “you're 
going to reap just what you sow” — 
perhaps in this case meant liter- 
ally “You just keep me hanging 
on" refers not to the Supremes' 
great 1996 bit but to fee Hanged 
Man in the tarot pack — another 
favourite of Eliot’s. 

Of course there could be a 
wholly Christian Interpretation as 
well. Sangria would be commu- 
nion wine, and the line: “I thought 
I was someone else/ Someone 
good "may refer to the redemption 
of sins brought about by Christ 
hanging on the cross. Improbable? 
No, especially since Reed's great 
drinking companion was the poet 
Delmore Schwartz who, Mr Cooper 

telfa me, was obsessed by The 
ftaste land and talked about it 
endlessly 
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Blessed Margaret 


HEAD TO HEAD: IS MAGGIE THATCHER 
A HEROINE OF THE NEW FEMINISM? 




Natasha Walter 

Writer 

Dear Natasha Walter, 

argaret Thatcher; 
you tell us, Is “the 
great unsung heroine 
of British femi- 
nisin'’. Margaret 
Thatcher; who presided over the 
very increases in women’s poverty 
and inequality which your new 
book. The New Feminism, docu- 
ments? Or who so infamously 
claimed there to be no such thing 
as society? 

We have always had these 
Boadiceas who have been combat- 
ive, unafraid of personal success 
— but where has this left us? Mar- 
garet Thatcher's politics were 
those of the particular “me”; 
white, middle class and. yes, a 
woman. This too is the “me" femi- 
nism of the Spice Girls — for 
whom Thatcher is of course a 
heroine. Her legacy is an individu- 
alised form of politics which, 
while it might be unabashed in its 
celebration of “girl power", has 
forgotten that equality means 
equality for everyone, not just 
those at the centre. 

In embracing Margaret 
Thatcher you. like her; have 
merely substituted the individual 
for politics. You want to separate 
the personal from the political, but 
are we not then left with just an 
empty form of celebrity feminism 
facinga political vacuum? 

As you call for a new pragmatic 
feminism, the Government pro- 
poses cutting benefits to single 
mothers. Is it any coincidence that 
this group can't organise to 
protest? Where are the spaces for 
solidarity in this “new" feminism 
of which Thatcher is the heroine? 
Let us re-evaluate the personal and 
the political and let us have hero- 
ines — but not Margaret Thatcher 
Yours sincerely 
Hilary Cottam 
. Open University 

Dear Hilary 

When I decided to write The New 
Feminism I began by Interviewing 
dozens of women. One question I 
liked to ask was who their hero- 
ines were. Lots of names came up. 
but the one I kept hearing was 
Margaret Thatcher. One 13-year- 
old girl said to me: “Respect her for 
getting there." Another woman 
who is now the second black 
woman MP in Britain, told me: ’’I 
don’t care if Margaret Thatcher 


Hilary Cottam 

Academic 


was the devil, it meant so much to 
me that I was growing up when 
two women — she and the Queen 
— were running the country" 

Tm not going to make extreme 
Haims for Margaret Thatcher. I’m 
not going to say that she’s a femi- 
nis t, or that I agree with any of her 
politics or policies. But I wfll say 
that she had a real, striking effect 
on many women who were grow- 
ing up while she was prime minis- 
ter Above all, she normalised 
female power She made us realise 
that women can do the things that 
men once thought were all their 
own. These things indude being 

powerful and confident They may 
also, less comfortably include 
being cruel, megalomaniac, and 

warmongering. 

Fe minis ts often wrote as if they 
believed that all women were very 
much the same, and very different 
from men — nicer, more peace-lov- 
ing. But the cause of women’s 
equality will get nowhere in this 
generation nntaM feminists say 
loudly that women are all very dif- 
ferent And because we’re all very 
different we’ll have all sorts of 
heroines — from Geri Spice to 
Princess Diana, .from Mo Mowlam 
to Margaret Thatcher 

Yours sincerely 

Natasha Walter 

Dear Natasha, 

Yes. we are all very different but 
difference, far from being ignored 
by feminists, has in recent decades 
been central to debates. Some 
would argue that feminists have 
shouted so loudly about how differ- 
ent women are that the entire femi- 
nist project has been side-tracked 
— there is no such thing as 
“woman” it was claimed in the 
eighties, to howls of horror and 
roars of glee. 

Isn’t the real question how 
might we respect and nurture 
these differences while seeking 
ways to build the consensus neces- 
sary for any practical, political 
intervention? This is what is pre- 
cluded by the individualism you 
prescribe and this is why your 
choice of heroine matters. 

In your book you argue that we 
must separate the personal from 
the political so that we are free to 
pursue individual power and 
equality “Above aU, new feminism 
is materialist” you riaim, and our 
material ambitions have been 
hampered by a “politically cor- 




rect" obsession with the personal. 

Personal policing is. I agree, 
sterile. But issues we face as 
women, the very way we approach 
our differences, runs through lives 
in public and in private, lb aban- 
don rather than rethink these 
links is to cut ourselves off from 
our own inspiring history I fear 
your “new" feminism is. like its 
heroine, deeply conservative and, 
cut off from its roots, has lost the 
tools to achieve the pragmatic pro- 
ject you advocate. 

Yours. 

Hilary 

Dear Hilary^ 

You tell me that I am prescribing 
individualism, that I am asking 
women to pursue individual 
power; and that I am abandoning 
the links between women. You say 
that the new feminism that 1 
describe in my book is not prag- 
matic. What are you basing these 
complaints upon? 

My book lays out very dearly 
that I believe that women have a 
common disadvantage — the 
absence of political, economic and 
social equality; and a common 
cause — the pursuit of equality I 
argue that this common cause 
links Women throughout Bri tain. 
The majority of women now want 
to see more equality at home and 
at work. 

Given this new, mainstream 
appeal of feminism, it is time we 


turned the debate away from the 
stuff of women's personal lives. I 
don't want to see feminism bogged 
down in arguments about bow 

women shnnld dress and talk and 
make love.. 

That means that feminism now 
as I see it. Is less individualistic 
and more pragmatic than ever 
before. It is less personal and more 
political It is looking for straight- 
forward. achievable objectives: 
new measures to enable parents to 
balance work and home, a mint 
mum wage, support for women in 
poverty And it has in its sights 
something that is not localised, not 
individualistic, and not conserva- 
tive. It has in its sights the final 
revolution: the achievement of 
thoroughgoing and lasting equal- 
ity between the sexes in Britain. 

Yours, 

Natasha 

Dear N a t as h a , 

In your book, you have rejected 
identity politics as a form of femi- 
nism that arises directly out of 
your own experience, but I wonder 
whether this personal account is 
any different You are at ease 
because you write from the centre; 
white, young, employed — you, 
like me. are in effect without 
“identity". This is not about dictat- 
ing personal lives, it is about 
recognising that the ability to act 
politically cannot be separated 
from social status. Cultural ideas 


about femininity are imbricated in 
the economic. 

So Natasha, we must agree to 
differ and I win celebrate that you 
have opened this space because 
there is so much more to be done. 

Yours, 

Hilary 

Dear Hilary, 

Out of the 260 pages of my book 
about three pages are taken up by 
references to myself or my own 
background or experiences. But 
you Ignore the feet that the other 
women whose voices you hear in 
my book come from all sorts of 
backgrounds. Some of them are 
living on benefit- and speak -about 
their experiences of bringing up 
children in poverty Soane of them 
speak about their experiences of 
sexual violence and some of them 
work in community groups and 
speak about trying to make life bet- 
ter for themselves and other 
women. Than is an energetic femi- 
nism in Britain today among 
women of an social groups. And it 
is that reality, not my own experi- 
ences, that makes me believe that 
equality between men and women 
may now be closer than ever 
before. 

Yours, 

Natasha 


The New Feminism, by Natmha Water, is 
pubfched next week by Uttte Brown. 
Hteiy Cottam Is writing a book on ciOes. 


A divine 
right to 
annoy the 
rest of us 


W e could aU be forgiven for 
forgetting that the Millen- 
nium is supposed to cele- 
brate Jesus’s birthday It has snuck 
up on us and we'renot ready In two 
years’ time. Blue Peter presenters 
wffl be digging up their time cap- 
sule to see what life was like in the 

Readers may remember that 
craze for bursting rust-proof pods 
containing a Matchbox can a bus 
ticket, a Smarties tube and a copy 
of Radio Times. Because of the 

Malthusianism of the time, it was 
expected that, by now; there would 
be so many overpopulation statis- 
tics per head, that if everyone 
breathed out at tiie same time it 
would blow the sun out and there’d 
be a new ice age forcing us to live 
mostly on the moon. No one ever 
thought that three decades later 
we’d still be using jump leads, eat- 
ing cornflakes straight from the 
packet and saying: “It's not what 
you know it’s who you know" 
Admittedly technology has 
moved on apace. We now have tele- 
phones that won't start because of 
a Oat battery But in terms of cul- 
ture, everything is so retro^iective 
that nothing which was buried in 
1968 wculd look outlandish today 
About the only things to have com- 
pletely disappeared by the year 2000 
will be free education and the wel- 
fare state, and the Government Is 
only just burying them now 

Anyway some sort of a do win be 
cobbled together in time for this big 
anniversary and who would have 
thought that, at the end of the 20th 
century we would have a govern- 
ment crimson with embarrassment 
because it nearly forgot to invite 
the Church of Rn gfewH? 

The worst thing about the C of E 
— apart from the fact that lemon 
curd is vile and an unworthy raffle 
prize — is the way that it cherishes 
its role as the established Church. 
Despite internal opposition from 
radical cler gy the h ierarchy dings 
to this competitive advantage. 

An glicans pgpnufipp nimgntsm, and 

yet they seem to want be in charge ■ 
ofit 

The protestation, “This is still a 
Christian country", is true only to 
the extent that the Anglican church 
still wields undue influence and 
enjoys undeserved privileges. But 
'Christian" lilm other terms denot- 
ing faith, is used more often as an 
ethnic description. 

Parents who say that they want 
their children to receive a Christ- 
ian education usually mean that 
they are worried by the number of 
children at a school who aren't 
white. They fear that their kids wBl 
be learning fhnny Indian customs 
like drinking tea and eating chut- 
ney 

A person’s religious background 
is part of their cultural identity 
whether they believe in a god or 


not 50 
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Christian history But then. « u. 
Impossible to make sense m iht 
Christian calendar wUhc^a vwk 
fog knowledge of “ ™ 

Sthowgh the birth of Christ 
asanXfrorywayof measuring 
time, nexme seriously Mievj* 
Jesus was born ona bank 
one December to coincide » Kb ■ *]* 
end of the Roman tax year and the 
exhaustion of possible ■ dijtre with 
"BC” in front of them- Time diun t 
suddenly begin in nstabje witu a 
tinfoil star on top ot iLMyrru 
didn't suddenly come into beinK 
that day although nobody before or 
since bng considered it an appropri- 
ate gift for a new-born baby 
What is troubling about the 

emphasis on Christianity in thi* 

Dome is that it will not merely help 
to place us historically and cultur- 
ally It wffl be a huge advert for a 
religion. In the same was' that the 

national curriculum demands a 
multi-faith approach, a benign nod 
will go in the direction of the lesser 

creeds, but we’U know’ which reli- 

gion is supposed to bo best , 

If the curriculum is to be 
slimmed down- the Influence of the 
Church should be the first thing to 
go. At the moment, we haw a situa- 
tion where the message to children 
of a minority faith is: "We like your 
different way of using candles, and 
you do some lovely things with 
material, but your grandparents 


Nowhere in 
the Scripture 
does the Lord 
say: ‘Pull not 
thy sister’s 
hair because 
she doesn’t 
like it’ 


didn't come from here, so you must 
understand that you are wrong." 

Small wonder then that weans? 
moving towards a segregated soci- 
ety where children go to schools 
according to their parent*’ religion. 
If one religion is allowed to domi- 
nate, others will seek isolation in 
order to survive. And since there 
are already Catholic schools and 
Jewish schools, it Is argued that we 
should have Islamic schools in the 
interests erf equality 

Obviously there is a good reason 
for introducing the very young to 
religion: grown-ups are wiser, mare 
sceptical and less easily intimi- 
dated. And theoretically children 
can oily understand the difference 
between right and wrong within 
the framework of a monotheistic 
belief system, although nowhere in 
the scripture does the Lord say. 
Tull not thy sister's hair because 
she doesn't like it” or "How would 
you like it if Caesar didn't render 
unto you the things which are 
yours?" 

Surely one of the best ways to 
embrace multi-culturalism is to 
decide that it’s time to get all reli- 
gions off people’s backs. People can 
believe what they tike, but why 
should the fact that their ideas are 
mystical give them more right to 
impose them on others? The teach- 
ing of religion as truth has no place 
in any school and if there Is to be a 
dominant religion advertised 
among the trade stands in the 
Dome, it's only fair that it should be 
Shinto, given pride of place along- 
side Toyota. 
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Undiscovered Provence 


Six days, departs 22nd April 

From only £489 

Of all the regions of France, Provence is the most 
irresistible. Beautiful towns such as Aix-en-Provence, 
Aries and Mimes, the stunning scenery of the 
Luberon - made famous by Peter Mayles’ “A Year in 
Provence", the isolated wilderness of the Camaraue 
and everything Immortalised by Cezanne and Van 
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points. ■ Return BA scheduled flights. ■ Visit to Aix-en- 
Provence. ■ Guided tour of the Pape's Palace in Avignon. 

■ Tour of Arles. * Tour of the Camargue. ■ Vineyards of 
Chaleauneuf du Papes. ■ Tour of NJmes. ■ Tour of the 
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coach ■ Stances of bi-ling ual tour guide. Plus much more. 
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D efending the views of 
Sir Colin Southgate, new 
chairman of the Royal 
Opera House, who said he did- 
n’t want shorts and smelly 
trainers next to him at the 
opera, a spokesman for the 
Departure of Culture 
explained: "It just proves he's 
his own man.” What an inspira- 
tional tine! Can anyone use it? 
Certainly as an exculpation for 
use in every conceivable contin- 
gency it seems destined to 
become standard government 
issue. Foreign Secretary ditches 
long-suffering wife? "It just 
proves he’s his own man." 
Chancellor sticks dirk: into Pre- 
mier? Ditto. The rest of the 

world will swiftly adopt it too. 
AN Other (Bath) eats part of S 
Fenn (London Scottish)? "It just 
proves that, apart from a hit of 
ear In his stomach, he’s his own 
man.” 


T HE RECENT events in the 
ghastly turmoil we know 
as Rugby Union reinforce 
Smallweed’s oft-stated view 
that the time is ripe for this 
sport to be merged with boxing. 
As various veterans sporting 
cauliflower ears have observed 
this week, it’s a man’s game, 
rugby, in which those who 
engage in the front row of the 
scrum expect the odd bit of 
how’s-your- f a t hen That biting 
should now be involved In 
rugby union merely confirms 
its kinship with boxing, where 
Mika Tyson for one is famous 
for using his teeth. 

A lawyer writes: I am sure 
you wish to point out that noth- 
ing said here is designed to 
imply that the Bath XV were 
guilty As one of their front row 
said, there’s no reliable evi- 
dence that the damage to Fran’s 
ear was done by any Bathonian. 
This could be a case where, as 
sometimes seems to have hap- 
pened In Bosnia, protagonists 
inflicted damage upon them- 
selves In the hope of laying the 
blame on their opponents. 

Smallweed deferentially mum- 
bles; You take the words right 
out of my mouth. 

W HY DO SO many televi- 
sion programmes nowa- 
days embed the names of 
presenters in their titles? On 
Thursday for Instance, Channel 
4 offered Mrs Cohen’s Money 


presented by eu Mrs Cohen, 
while BBC 2's peak viewing 
Included: 8pm, Ray Meals’ 
World Of Survival; 8.30, Jeremy 
Clarkson’s Extreme Machines: 
and 9.30 Louis Theroux’s Weird 
Weekends. What next? Trevor 
McDonald’s News At Ten? 
Jeremy Paxman’s Naughty 
Newsnight? Suzanne Charlton's 
Wild til "Wacky Weather? This 
nonsense must stop; the alliter- 
ations especially . 

I SEE that in her memoirs the 
controversialist Julie Bnrchlll 
claims that she and her ex- 
inamorata Charlotte Raven had 
the best four legs in London. This 
claim seems tmKkely It's one of 
the few reliable rules about life 
that no set of legs can be ade- 
quately judged by the person 
wearing than. Aa Burns so 
nearly wrote in this context: “O 
wad some Power the giftie gle 
’em/ lb see their legs as others 
see ’em/ It wad frae mony a blon- 
der free 'em/ And foolish notion." 

A centipede writes: How true. 
On any objective analysis, the 
best 100 legs in London are 
those cm which I am standing at 
this moment in order to reach 
my word processor 

T HOUGH farther reports on 
the Bensons have come in 
tills week, the Smallweed 

spotlight turns today on Con- 
dorcet, author of the famous 
Condorcet criterion, as 


explained in this column a fort- 
night ago. The Marquis of Con- 
dorcet, I suggested, was a 
mathematician-cum-politician 
who fell out with extremist ele- 
ments after the French Revolu- 
tion. Since then I have been 
offered tiie following version of 
events, based on the writings of 
Simon Schama. In 1794, Con- 
dorcet, a moderate Girondist, 
attempted to flee from the Ter- 
ror by walking as for as he 
could before nightfall. Reach- 
ing Oamart, south-west of 
Paris, tired and hungry he 
rested at an inn, where he 
ordered an omelette. "And how 
many eggs in your omelette, cit- 
izen?” the innkeeper asked. 
“Twelve.” Condorcet replied. 
This was unwise. It exposed a 
familiarity with a distinctly 
unproletarian lifestyle. The 
innkeeper grassed to the local 
police and Condorcet was 
locked up on suspicion of being 
an aristocrat. He died in his cell 
— possibly of starvation — 
before he could be taken back to 
Paris. This whole tragedy 
Smallweed sadly reflects, might 
well have been avoided if o nly 
Condorcetis spokesman been 
there to explain that the mar- 
quis was simply proving he was 
his own man. 

J UST ONE more point, 

though, abou t the notorious 
Bensons. EW, the Arch- 
bishop, is frequently credited 


with Inventing the service of 
nine lessons and carols as 
broadcast every Christmas Eve 
from Cambridge. The service 
was launched In Truro when he 
commanded that diocese. But 
does he deserve the credit? Pos- 
sibly not. A letter this week in 
the Daily Mail's rip-off of the 
Guardian's Notes And Queries 
(it’s called Answers To Corre- 
spondents) alleges that Benson 
blatantly lifted the notion from 
the parish church of St George 
In the same Cornish city “It 
just proves he’s his own man, " j 
expect some reverend 
spokesman said later. 


tice to contribute to your 
umn of January 10 . You 
yourself, of course, wool 
have referred to Tasmln I 
without pointing out that 
name is a variant of Tana 
(itself a diminutive of 
Thomaslna) and thus an € 
pie of metathesis — the ti 
position of two sounds an 
tetters in a word." 

Touche! as the Marquis 
Vauvenargues once obser 
a totally different context 
sins are rife; but Tasmins 
rare. I shall never again s 
through another of Taste 
dmne performances with 
whispering to my neighbc 
this artfct is methathetica 


Doonesbury by garry trudeau 
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Is this the 
road to hell? 
Members of 
a German 
cult which is 
determined 
to commit 
mass 
suicide on 
Mount Teide 
have been 
thwarted 
twice. Will it 
be third time 
unlucky? 



This way Armageddon 


* 
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Special investigation by Rory Carroll 

with Adela Gooch in Madrid, Denis Staunton 
in Berlin and Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 

T onight as the sun 
slides into the Atlantic 
and casts Tenerife into 
darkness, the men 
from the Policla Local 
will flick on their head- 



lights and trundle towards Mount 
Teide. The chatter from bars and 
pounding disco beats will fade into 
silence as their white Fbrd and 
Seat patrol cars begin ascending 
the 12,198ft dormant volcano. 

Trees quickly thin out, leaving 
only a barren landscape on either 
side of the narrowing dirt track. 
The policemen will keep peering 
into the blackening gloom, looking 
for signs of life, fearing they will 
And only death. 

It is here that a doomsday cult 
has chosen to commit mass sui- 
cide. Come twilight 13 men, 13 
women and five children, mem- 
bers of a German cult could 
emerge from the shadows around 
the summit and drink from drums 
of poison. If all goes according to 
plan, they will make a clearing 
among the nocks, lie down, dose 
their eyes and slip away leaving 
behind 31 corpses, shattered fami- 
lies and a catastrophe for the 
authorities. 

That Is the grim outcome the 
Spanish police must now try to 
avoid. The challenge is not a theo- 
retical one: on January 7, after 
months of monitoring, they did 
just that Tipped off by Interpol, 
they raided an organic form in 
Arafo. near Santa Cruz, the 
island's capital and arrested 32 
cult members, some huddled in 
tents, just hours, it is thought 
before a planned mass suicide. A 
"last supper" with suspected poi- 
son was removed. 

Then last Monday there was a 
second alert when reports came 
through that some of the cult 
members had phoned relatives 
back in Germany to say a final 
goodbye. This time the Spanish 
police took no chances and 
rounded up the group, now 
reduced to 16 adults and three chil- 
dren. and took them into protec- 
tive custody overnight But in 
Spain committing suicide Is not an 
offence, and on Tuesday morning 
the group, all German except for 
one Spaniard, were released far a 


second time. They promptly piled 
into taxis and returned to Arafo, 
where the eyes of the world now 
watch, waiting for them to emulate 
the departed souls of Heaven's 
Gate, Solar Temple, Waco and 
Jonestown. 

The police are desperate. The 
cult is law-abiding and entitled to 
go about its business without 
harassment "We can monitor the 
situation but we can't control peo- 
ple’s wifi," an officer involved in 
the case said. "What do you do? 
Follow each person into bed, into 
the bathroom? That’s impossible. 
Bat. then, if they do succeed, who 
gets the blame... 

A patrol car stands guard out- 
side the farmhouse hut 24-hour 
surveillance on individual mem- 
j hers is impossible. And if they 
i were spotted about to drink poi- 
I son, what would the police shout? 
"Stop or I shoot 14 ? Not much of a 
threat. when members believe the 
apocalypse is nigh and that an 
alien spaceship will land on the 
Teide volcano and take their souls 
to rebirth in the solar system of 
the star Sirius. 

So it has become a race against 
Urn dock. The end of dm world, the 
cult believed, was due at 3pm 
sharp on January 8. It dearly did- 
n’t happen then. But how much 
longer wfll ft be before the group 
tries, successfully to commit col- 
lective suicide? 

Whether It comes to this hinges 
on one issue: do the 31 members 
really believe, without an ounce of 
doutrt, that a spaceship wifi pick 
up their bodies? That the world is 
about to end? That God has taken 
human form in the portly body of 
a 57-year-old German psychologist, 
Helde Flttkau-Garthe, their Inspi- 
ration and leader? 

Yes, seems to be the answer: And 
they say it calmly reasonably 
without bulging eyes or foam at 
the mouth. Most are, after all. 
decent, university -educated, mid- 
dle-aged. middle-class Germans. 
Space cadets don't come more 
respectable. 

Their road to Mount Teide , 
began in crowded balls around 
Germany where Fittkan-Garthe, a 
respected lecturer at Hamburg 
University and a TV pundit, gave 


seminars to captivated business- 
men on management training, 
meditation and dealing with per- 
sonal trauma. Unknown to most of 
her audiences, she drifted into the 
Tndj an Rr ahma Rumar is sect 
before leaving the university in 
1993. Divorced, with a 21 -year-old 
scat, she developed a divine cult 
around her own person and called 
herself Aida, or the source. 

She recruited a hard core of 25 
disciples from her seminars and 
divided her time between Ham- 
burg and Tenerife, where she 
owns the farmhouse at which the 
cult members were discovered 
last week. She told them the unre- 
solved past of wandering souls 
was the source of all aggression. 
Cassettes recorded her ideas in a 
soothing voice against a back- 
ground of synthesiser music. 

Neighbours in Tenerife 
described Dr Flttkau-Garthe as a 
pleasant woman who spent regular 
periods on the form. She herself 
claimed her visitors were patients 
who had come to the Canaries for 
therapeutic rest 

Enrique Torres, her lawyer; says 


members of the group were on hol- 
iday and denied any intention to 
commit suicide. In this account 
Flttkau-Garthe is a humanitarian 
providing safe haven for abused 
women and people with psycholog- 
ical problems. But this foils to 
explain why according to relatives 
of disciples, some members had 
begun by last year to call her God. 
Or why she said the world would 
end on January 8 and that she 
would protect them. 

I nspired by the Order of the 
Solar Temple, whose follow- 
ers carried out mass suicides 
in Canada, France and 

Switzerland, they didn't 
intend to be among the 
doomed losers left on Earth. Sirius 
beckoned. It was simply a question 
of hitching a ride with aliens via 
ritual suicide. Beam me up potty 
as the Sun said. 

And they’re not even mad, or 
even necessarily gullible. Accord- 
ing to some mental health profes- 
sionals who study cults, they are 
just like us: worried at the direc- 
tion society is taking, not sure 


what they want out of life and 
vaguely dissatisfied with Job and 
family. 

Bariy Hart, a clinical psycholo- 
gist, says the typical cult member 
was often bright and had potential 
earning power — which is why 
they were recruited. "It's the sons 
and daughters of people who read 
the Guardian, not the Sun. They 
turn their backs on orthodox reli- 
gion but have needs for spiritual 
growth, a genuine search for 
meaning in life Crazy people don't 
usually get into cults.” 

Dr Hart estimates that Britain 
contains 500 cults with up to 
500,000 members. The approaching 
millennium is likely to swell that 
number: 

Neither coincidence nor cheaper 
rents result in so many cults locat- 
ing in remote areas. Cut off from 
friends, famil y and the outside 
world, members become rationed 
to one source of information, the 
leader. Often with no TV, no radio, 
no newspapers, there is nothing to 
question the increasingly doom- 
laden world- view they are fed. 

Chris Soames did not quite fit 


the bill when he drifted into the 
London Church of Christ in 1990, 
but the Spanish police combing 
Mount Teide are unlikely to take 
comfort from bis story: “People 
think you become a slave with no 
mind of your own; that simply 
isn’t the case. You have to be more 
active and believe what you're 
doing Is right." 

Despite retaining links with his 
family and resenting the oppres- 
sive hierarchy Chris, who left the 
cult three years ago, was at one 
stage willing to die for it. “We 
planned to smuggle [ourselves] 
Into Iran to seek converts. If we 
were caught we would've been 
killed, but 1 didn't care because I 
felt absolutely sure we were 
right." 

Such cast-iron certainty among 
cult members is wbat spurs the 
patrols around Mount Teide and 
makes Dr Hart pessimistic: “The 
Spanish police will not prevent 
people killing themselves. If they 
want to do it, they’ll do it" 

Any lingering doubts in the 
cultists’ min ds about the wisdom 
of suicide are likely to bare evapo- 


rated the moment they were 
arrested A Roman battering ram 
persuaded 1,000 Jews at Masada to 
commit suicide in AD73. Fears 
that visiting US Congressmen her- 
alded the break up of Jonestown 
prompted the Reverend Jim Jones 
and 914 followers to turn the 
Guyana jungle into their grave- 
yard In November 1978. A law 
enforcement siege signalled a con- 
flagration for David Koresh and 
his Branch Davidians at Waco, 
Texas, in April 1993. 

Such precedents will hardly 
warm the hearts of the Santa Cruz 
police officers. The first glimpse of 
their blue shirts bursting in the 
door could have been confirmation, 
to Fittkau-Garthe's disciples that 
exit from the ensmir. stage was 
finally set 

The one ace held by police Is 
Fittkan-Garthe herself. She 
remains in custody charged with 
incitement to suicide, which is an 
offence under Spanish law. Unless 
she really is God she is not able to 
communicate with her cult Con- 
ditioned to obedience and depen- 
dency what do they do now? Stick 
with plan A and head for Mount 
Teide? Sit tight and wait? Get 
a good lawyer? Some reports say 
half of the sect have returned 
to Germany But even if true 
the remnants, judging by prece- 
dent remain a serious liability 
to Tenerife's ftin-loving reputa- 
tion. 

Jehovah's Witnesses have stayed 
loyal through several false 
Armageddom. More worrying 
still, many followers of the Aum 
Supreme Truth cult have rallied to 
their imprisoned leader; Shoko 
Asahara, since the 1995 Sarin gas 
attack on a Tokyo subway and 
more than a third of those mem- 
bers put in prison have returned to 
the cult fearful that they would go 
to hell if they remained outside it 
Heaven's Gate, whose members 
committed suicide en route to a 
spaceship trailing the Hale-Bopp 
comet Is back In business recruit- 
ing cm the Internet 

So tonight policemen will 
resume their vigil on top of Mount 
Teide. Standing amid the rocks 
and boulders, the archipelago 
splayed out below will melt into 
the darkness from 7pm as Lights 
from bars and discos begin to glim- 
mer. Even hi winter Sirius, a solar 
system away can be seen clearly 
Tenerife's tourist board says it 
looks very pretty 
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I mitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery and in the music 
industry, it's the most lucra- 
tive too. Songs such as 
Stairway To Heaven and Smoke 
Gets In Your Eyes have been 
successfully covered to death. 

In wildly contrasting versions. 
So why has the Sun been get- 
ting worked up about Natalie 
ImbrugUa's hit. Torn? Because, 
according to Andy Conlson. edi- 
tor of the paper’s Bizarre sec- 
tion, Jmbrnglla’s version of the 
song bears a miraculously close 
resemblance to Norwegian 
singer Trine Rein’s recording, 
which topped the Norwegian 
charts in 1985. 

“The point of our story Is 
that Natalie Imbruglia's 
record is exactly the 
same as a record that 
was released two years 
. before," Conlson 
explains. "We’re not 
suggesting, nor have 
we ever suggested, 
that she wrote the 
. song, or that she's 
V claimed to have writ- 
ten the song. Wbat 
. we’re saying is that a 
■ record that was a 
. - massive hit at the 

■ end of last year was 
effectively released 


Tom apart; Natalia 
Imbrngfla, left, 
and THna Bata 

PHOTOGRAPHS: TE^Y 
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You’re singing my 
song. No, you ’re 
singing my song. . . 


When is a cover not a cover? Adam Sweeting on 
why pop homage is landing stars in trouble 


two years before by somebody 
else, in an identical form." 

The Sun also suggested that 
Imbrnglia made no effort to dis- 
pel a widely shared illusion 
that the song; If not written by 
hen was written specifically for 
hen Imbrnglia record com- 
pany; RCA is not amused. “RCA 
dldn’Lrespond to this story 
because it's not an issue," said a 
press officer: “Natalie has 
never claim ed to have written 
the song, although she 
written 10 of the songs on 
her album Left Of The 
Middle." 

Coulson’s cause has been 
boosted by Chris Evans, who 


mixed In and out of the two ver- 
sions of Torn on his radio show 
on Thursday to demonstrate 
that they are Indeed almost 
interchangeable. Is ImbrugUa’s 
hit not so much a cover version, 
more of a clone? 

AS Conlson admits, 

Imbrnglia hasn’t broken any 
laws, and no doubt the Sun has 
indulged in some journalistic 
licence because "Singer records 
cover version" wouldn’t make 
much of a headline. But the 
story hints at the broader issue 
of what's original and what's 
not in the record biz. If plagia- 
rism is familiar in the publish- 
ing industry; how much more 


pervasive might it be in music, 
where technology permits all 
kinds of aural sleight of hand? 

There have been lots of high- 
profile plagiarism cases. 
George Harrison was Judged to 
hare plundered The Chiffons’ 
He’s So Fine for his 1971 hit My 
Sweet Lord, and bluesman 
Willie Dixon extracted compen- 
sation Grom Led Zeppelin for 
taming his song You Need Lave 
into Whole Lotta Love, while 
Michael Jackson's album 
Dangerous was banned in Italy 
after a court decided that 
Jackson bad "borrowed" a song 
by crooner Ai Bano for his 

song. Win You Be There. 



But these were comparatively 
simple examples of one song 
bearing an obvious resem- 
blance to another. The new era 
of digital sampling has thrown 
up for more complicated ques- 
tions of ownership and authen- 
ticity. If a rap act samples a 
drum beat Grom a James Brown 
record, or borrows the charac- 
teristic pinging sounds Grom 
the 1967 Buffalo Springfield 
song For What It’s Worth, how 
much acknowledgement should 
be made, and how much money 
are the original artists owed? 
When Coolio, Puff Daddy or 
PM Dawn bare hits with modi- 
fied hip-hop versions of songs 


by Stevie Wonder; Sting or 
Spandan Ballet, where Is credit 
really due? 

At least the whole process 
has made everybody acknowl- 
edge that copyrights can’t be 
infringed without incurring 
heavy fines. The wise artist will 
make an accommodation with 
the plunderee before releasing 
their disc, as Oasis did when 
lifting a chunk of Gary Glitter’s 
Hello, Hello I'm Back Again on 
their song Hello (even If they 
didn’t feel it necessary to 
acknowledge a debt to John 
Lennon’s Imagine or to Mott 
The Hoople’s All The Young 
Dudes, which arguably are 
echoed in Don’t Look Back In 
Anger). 

The Rolling Stones pre- 
empted litigation from k-d. lang 
by confessing that their recent 
single Anybody Seen My Baby 
bore an amazing resemblance 
to tang’s Constant Craving. 

Have Mick and Keith noticed 
how much The Verve's 
Bittersweet Symphony pays 
homage to The Last Time? 

Meanwhile, what nest for the 
Imbrnglia imbroglio? More 
dosh all round, probably. EMI 
will release Trine Rein’s ver- 
sion of Torn in this country 
next month. Imbrnglia herself 
will doubtless go from strength 
to strength. “I don’t know why 
RCA hare got their knickers in 
a twist about this," says 
Conlson. “The irony is that 
sales of Natalie’s record will 
probably now go up." 
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Who inspired Eve Arnold to pick up a box Brownie? Cleo Laineto air her tonsils? Caroline Egan asks perfumers 

Who was your role model? 


MARVIN McDONAQH. playwright, 
on KURT COBAIN 

Most of my Influences are from pop 
culture because of its speed, hon- 
esty youth. Kurt Cobaln’s basic 
appeal is cathartic. He was a sk illed 
songwriter, and his music's great to 
dance to when you're drunk. More 
fhat . i admired his honesty 
and through his rage he produced 
great tunes. I would listen to bis 
anger and admire the creative qual- 
ity of his destruction. I began to see 

connections with my own life. 

I riiciiku 95 per cent of theatre I 
see or read about, so I have learned 
to destroy those negative feelings 
and include the angry quality m 
my own work. Cobain taught me 
you can only be true to yourself 
and only believe your own opinion. : 
ignoring any negative and positive 
forces coming from the outside 

The saddest thin g about Cobain 
is that he would have gone on to 
create so much more had he lived. 
He created more in his short life 
than most people who have been | 
around for 40 or 50 years- : 


EVELYN GLENNIE, percussionist 
on GLENN GOULD 

One of my greatest musical influ- 
ences is the late Canadian pianist 
Glenn Gould. One minute I can find 
crystal -cl ear words to describe him 
and why be is of such Importance 
to me: the next I am speechless. 

The mechanics of Gould's piano- 
playing were remarkable. His 
daring, experimental, erotic musi- 
cianship inspired an almost reli- 
gious fervour, and continues to do 
so through his many recordings 
and films He was an advocate of 
new music. Often when I'm d e alin g 
with a new piece of music and 
slight tension is brewing, I simply 
discover Glenn once more and 
realise the ease, direction and emo- 
tion he brought to modern works. 
He spelt out the word "individual'': 
do your own thing. 


SKIN, singer from Skunk Ananaie, 
on ANGELA DAVIS 
Role models? Who wants ’em? That 
phrase has always left me per- 
plexed and Irritated. After all. who 
can be that perfect, that important 
that slimy? Most characters that 
have rocked my world would have 
curled their lip at being described 
like that But if there’s one indi- 
vidual rd love to hang with, it’s 
Angela D4vls. ■ 

She was one of the main figures 
in the war against racial oppres- 
sion in the US in the late sixties 
and seventies. She's known mainly 
for her victory over the US govern- 
ment after being on the FBI’s list of 
10 most wanted fugitives, hut since 
then she has been an exceptional, 
tireless and wise voice as a lec- 
turer and writer for the cause. 

I first came across Davis's work 
during my Idealist student years. 
I'd heard about her; but I hadn't 
checked out what she was about 
and what she'd done. I bought a 
second-hand book about her Marx- 
ist ideas and another book she'd 
written about her life, and I’ve 
been hooked ever since. 

At the time I was very' active in 
any group that had an “ism" after 
it and I was struck by how 
unselfish she was compared with 
the power-hungry wankers that 
had infected the student union. I 
was this skinny nigger who had 
subconsciously been fed an iden- 
tity that stated I wasn't British, and 
here was this woman who hadn't 
internalised her insecurities but 
was using her anger to fight for 
what she knew was the fair way to 1 
treat people. She wasn't up against 
music Journalists that thought she ' 
was a clicked heavy me taller, she 
was up against a government that 
wanted to eliminate her because of 
her belief that blacks were not infe- 
rior to whites. I found that ex- 
tremely powerful and humbling. 






PITER HALL, former director of the 

Old Vic. on MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 
The man I think about the most Is 
the great French theatre director 
and teacher Michel Saint-Denis. 
He founded the Old Vic theatre 
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Francis Bacon's Study For A Portrait Of Van Gogh IV (1957) ... Bacon was strongly influenced by the Dutch master 


WE GALLERY 


EVE ARNOLD, photographer, 

on HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


school and spent the last years of I think Cartier-Bresson is the 


his life with me. Peter Brook and 
the RSC in the sixties. He inspired 
actors like John Gielgud and 
Peggy Ashcroft He was very Euro- 
pean, not parochial. He had met 
Brecht and Stanislavsky He under- 
stood theatre and treated it seri- 
ously. but not in a pompous way 
Saint-Denis believed that if you 


greatest living photographer. He's 
done just about all of his work on 
the streets. It's real and imposed; 
he doesn't set anything up but sim- 
ply takes the picture with a single 
small camera. He is extremely per- 
ceptive. He feels a place or person 
or Image, so very often the picture 


once said of Cartier-Bresson that 
he was in a class of his own. He Is 
extraordinarily gifted. 


incredibly well — and we did. He 
has a way of living in the world 
and looking at it that is easy. 


in the streets. And then there was 
Sarah with that glorious operatic 
voice — maybe a btt too much 


direct, absolutely incisive. Princi- sometimes, but really wonderful. 


director of Theatre de Compflctte, 
on JOHN BERGER 
Influences change through life, but 
someone who has become very 
important to me is John Bergen for 
a mini h er of reasons — not just 


ask people to spend two hours of tion. He's not a photo-journalist 
their life with jour work, you have but a surrealist. 


doesn't need a caption or explana- because I adapted his short stories, 
tion. He's not a photo-journalist In the early eighties he broadcast a 


pally he deals with words, and I You can get wb 
have always been fascinated by from those three, 
gesture. The way he goes about his 
work is an inspiration. My rela- GREG PROOPS. 
tlons with him have been tremen- on GEORGE GAP 
dously liberating, and he has had a I discovered Geo: 
critical effect on the work I do. wasathighschoc 


You can get whatever you want 


to be responsible. You can't be cyn- 
ical. You can't just pass the time. 
He had an absolute nose for any- 
thing phoney His favourite word 
was “truth", although that has a 
Pseud's Corner ring to it He could 
snifT out anything false. If you 
weren't in a reasonably good state 
as a human being, he thought, you 
couldn’t produce anything worth- 
while. I loved him very much. He's 
almost forgotten now. The last gen- 
eration that remember him 
includes Dorothy Tutin. Ian Holm 
and Judi Dench. 


1 met him when I was just start- 
ing out as a new member of the 
Magnum group of photographers 
(which he helped to start). I was 
very interested in his photography 
I studied the way he worked and 
became very influenced by ft. I still 
think of him as a master and owe 


programme about time in which 
he was discussing the difference 
between film and photography 
Film is about the future: we're 
always looking forward to what is 
happ ening next Photography dis- 
appears into the past. 

What you do on stage is related 


CLEO LAINE, jazz singer, 
on JOHN DANKWORTH 

Early on, my parents were my 
inspiration. My father was a singer 
He had a great musical knowledge 
and transferred his love of music to 
me. My mother was not as musical, 
but she played the piano and sent 
me for lessons- The sounds filled 


to the present. Part of the power of the house. My love of musk: led me 


him a deep debt of gratitude, not theatre, the place it holds in peo- to my husband. I auditioned for his 


only because of his work but 
because of what Magnum is 
responsible for — photographers 
owning their own copyright He is 
stm working, and I am still 
charmed by his work. Someone 


pie's lives, Is to do with their con- jazz band, the Johnny Dankworth 


caption of time — which is so Seven, and joined it in 1951. 1 loved 


different from previous genera- jas, and the band became my 



‘Even when I was five 
or six, his music could 
determine my mood, 
make me feel great’ 

Peter Andre on 

. Stevie Wonder 


lions', particularly as we approach 
the miiipnnium. We see things in 
the recent past or the recent future, 
ultimately squashing out the for 
future, the deep past and the pre- 
sent I have tried to create theatre 
where thing s happen at this 
moment when actors are inventing 
in front of the audience's eyes, 

relying on a degree of improvisa- 


teachers. I knew so little about it, 
but I soon picked It up. 

Other than that. I haven't had 
people I’ve wanted to be like: I've 
always been pretty happy being 
myself. I’ve wanted to improve 
vocally, though, so in my early 
stages I listened to the three ladies 
of the period — Sarah Vaughan. 
Ella Fitzgerald and Billie Holiday , 


GREG PROOPS, comecflan, 
on GEORGE GARUN 

I discovered George Carlin when I 
was at high school, where we would 
listen to his comedy albums. Even 
back in the sixties he was doing 
stuff that was a bit risky stuff that 
wouldn’t be allowed now on TV, but 
it forced the audience to think. I 
met him recently aim he said he 
was so high on coke at the time he 
can hardy remember what he did. 

He impresses me not just 
because he’s very funny but 
because his routine stm works. He 
invented observational humour; 
but not in a B31 Cosby an^dotal 
way He’s a serious wordsmith — 
he’s so pithy he cuts right to it He 
pushes the craft of stand-up com- 
edy towards dialogue, moving 
away from just telling jokes. And 
he actually has something to say 
Sadly no one in the US bothers to 
make a point on stage. 

Carlin is utterly fearless — you 
have to be in comedy — and he’s 
never cared what people think. 


Stevenson stands out for her emo- 
tional honesty. Theatre calls on us 
actors to use passion in our work 
with great skill and honesty. I first 
saw her in Measure For Measure 

at the RSC in the early eighties, 
and 1 remember feeling her drive 
and humanity. She has this ability 
to listen to her own voice yet resist 
temptation In a theatre ruled by 
egocentric ity to be herself while 
integrating with her c ommuni ty 
When I look at Juliet's work, 
from Truly Madly Deeply to the 

recent Caucasian Chalk Circle, I 
see a reluctance to get trapped by 
the limitations of careerism. She 
pushes herself very hard to share 
being an artist with the audience, 
combining humility and pgq<= i o n 

with huge ambition and hunger 


MEERA SYAL, actress and writer. 

On VICTORIA WOOD 
The first time I saw Victoria Wood 
on New Faces I was only a kid, but 
even then I was thinking about writ- 
ing and performing. This was a 
Hirw* when there were hardly any 


women performing theirown nw^ 
rial on TV — or anywhere eh» - 

and I thought she was startling- She 
wasn’t glamorous or apologetic. 
didn’t seek approval from anyone 
but was very’ accessible: yeni on 
just imagine having a cup of ten 
with her. She takes the piss out ol 
people while being sympathetic to 
them and understanding them, and 
she’s very subversive. She takes an 
average housewife and and gives 
her wild sexual fantasies. 

I always feel the generosity of 
spirit beneath her comedy She sur- 
rounds herself with strong people 
and doesn't hog the limelight. 1 
was so encouraged to see women 
on TV who didn’t conform to the 
Dallas stereotype that I felt able in 
do stuff about my sensibilities and 
my world. No one was writing for 
me, so I had to do it. 


IAN BOSTRBKSE, tenor , on 
OSTRICH PtSCHER-DOSSKAU 

I first heard Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau — the great tieder- singer 
of the 20th century — in my Ger- 
man lessons at school. He has the 
most beautiful voice. I felt a real 
sense of communication, although 
1 1 didn't know what he was saying 
exactly When I was a teenager. I 
listened to lots of his records, and 
then later to his recitals. 

I met him three years ago and 
had a lesson with him, which was 
really exciting. We sang together 
the song 1 had first heard him sing 
— Die Schone MOllerin. 1 found it 
l ymno M ming . I had idolised him 
as a lieder-singer for so long and 
never thought I'd do it 
He doesn’t sing any more now. 
so I don’t suppose FU ever perform 
with him professionally But 
maybe you shouldn’t work with 
your role model. Fischer-Dieskau's 
performances are virtually per- 
fect, so it would be daunting for me 
to have him looking over my shoul- 
der One advantage is that we don’t 
have the same voice — he's a bari- 
tone. I'm a tenon 
I don’t really aspire to be 
Fischer-Dieskau any more. Some- 
times I might have him In the back 
of my mind, hut now I do my own 
thing and try to forget him. Role 
models can be inspiring, but it’s 
something you move away from. 


PETER ANDRE, pap singer, 
on STEVIE WONDER 

No one inspires me all the time, in 
every way but Stevie Wonder is 
probably my main musical role 
model. When I was a little kid 
growing up in London, I used to lis- 
ten to him all the time on the radio. 
Even when I was five or six. his 
music could determine my mood, 
make me feel great 

As an adult Fm motivated by 
lots of different styles When I 
wrote the lyrics for my new 
album, I thought it more impor- 
tant to tell a story — something 
you're experiencing in your mind 
and can then communicate to 
other people Stevie is one of those 
people who can give great mean- 
ing to his songs: It's not what he 
writes but how he sings his words. 
He has taught me to illustrate the 
lyrics with emotion. 

One of Stevie's best songs is Rib- 
bon In The Sky He was able to 
visualise everything he sang. I 
think people like visuals — as the 
saying goes: “Seeing is believing." 
I've never seen him live. Every 
time I tried to, I just missed him. 


DAW HAIG, actor, 
on MAX STAFFORD CLARK 

The first time Max Stafford Clark's 
work struck me was an amazin g 
scene in his Irish production of 
The SeagulL Anton Lesser and Har- 
riet Walters were sitting on a bench 
talk i ng , and I felt as if I was over- 
hearing a private conversation. 
Max caught the emotion, making u 
more potent. I was astonished. 

He was the first director I had 
come across who seemed to com- 
pletely support a method of acting 
that wasn't grandiose but a careful, 
accurate reproduction of behav- 
iour winch seemed to explain why 
People do the things they do. It's a 
technique I’ve used ever since. So It 
was the fulfilment of a dream to 
work with him. 

The first time was on The 
Arbour by Andrea Dunbar, a pow- 
erful play on a Bradford housing 
^tate. He was quite a frightening 
figure in those days, and I was in 
awe of his status. He had a laser- 
tike quality of directing. Every 
time you were feeling smug or 
complacent, he would suddenly set 
you teck and make you reassess 
everything you had achieved. 

His commitment to the theatre 
S compromising, from his time 
^ ourt - where he pro- 
duced brilliant stuff, to his recent 
Shopping And Fucking. 

We have similar backgrounds 
a °d personalities. We're both 
from a certain 
01 behaving. When I 
? ritin S my own play he 

Iketoh 6 Sf St T ? erso l!, sent ^ early 


tion that changes every night This just to find out how they did It I 


heightens the audience's percep- 
tion. Every play chosen, every 
scene, every subject matter is 
strongly related to this moment 
and how it’s going to touch people. 

When I met John, it was 
inevitable that we would get on 


loved Billie's drama and Ella's 
technical ability the capacity for 
improvisation. I’ve often wondered 
if it was as natural as It sounded. 
There are hints that Ella played 
the piano a bit, but most of her 
timp she seemed to spend dancing 


HENRY GOODMAN, actor, 

00 JULIET STEVENSON 

1 was very wary of role models 
when starting out Asa young boy 
I saw Olivier, of course, but I didn't 
aspire to be like him. Looking 
around for people in the landscape 
I live in — London theatre — Juliet 


R ‘It wa ssoencouraainci 
lyt to see women on TV 
fefwhp didn’t conform to 
g the Dallas stereotype’ 

fcs^L iy *? e . ra . Sya| on 

Victoria Wood 
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Easterby chaser 
can prove equal 
to the challenge 



Top-quality stock . . . Morstock (right) clears the third last on his way to winning the Easter Hero Chase at Kempton photo. juuan herbert/allsport 


Zafarabad win has Triumph written all over it 


Ron Cox 


P ETER EASTERBY 
won plenty of good 
prizes at Ascot dur- 
ing txis time as the 
country's top dual-purpose 
trainer, and since taking over 
the reins at Great Habton 
nearly two years ago his son 
Tim has readily upheld the 
Mai ton stable's fine tradition. 

Tim has sent just six 
jumpers to Ascot and three of 
them have won, including 
Simply Dashing in the valu- 
able First National Banfc Gold 
Cup in November. 

It goes without saying that 
Cumbrian Challenge is not 
making the trip south for 
today’s Victor Chandler 
Handicap Chase for the good 
of his health. 

The nine-year-old is oel a 
roll, having reeled off four 
consecutive wins at Weth- 
erby. He has also shown use- 
ful form over the tricky Ascot 
chase course, will not be trou- 
bled by the testing ground 
and remains on a favourable 
mark despite a 41b penalty. 

Like so many chasers who 
enjoy a good novice season, 
Cumbrian Challenge rather 
struggled in handicaps the 
following one. But he has 
bounced right back and it is 
worth recalling some of his 
excellent efforts in 3995/96. 


He won four times and ran 
particularly well in defeat 
against Ask Tom at Hay dock 
when, attempting to concede 
31b, he was beaten just a 
l en gth and a Quarter. Cum- 
brian Challenge was third be- 
hind Senor El Betratti and 
Challenger du Luc. giving 
both 71b, at Ascot, and earlier 
won by 25 lengths over 
today's course and distance. 

Little wonder he paid the 
price in handicaps last sea- 
son. But, having been cleverly 
placed at Wetherby this h m* 
he looks ready fbr a step back 
up in 

The absence of original top- 
weight Ask Tom and subse- 
quent Mb rise in the weights 
has helped Cumbrian Chal- 
lenge, who was lawpiitching 
41b out of the handicap, but 
Mulligan looks vulnerable 
having to give weight all 
round. He has fellen in three 
of his last four outings and is 
badly in need of a confidence- 
restorer. 

Despite flntahtng ' third to 
Ask Tom at Sandown, Or 
Royal gives the impression he j 
is more effective on a left- 
hand course. He was at his 
best when winning last sea- 
son's Arkle Chase at Chelten- 
ham, but might struggle to 
confirm that form with third- 
placed Celibate, who is 9lb 
better off for six and a half 
lengths. 


Celibate put a tew below- 
par efforts behind him with a 
resounding six-lengths defeat 
Of Lord Dorcet at Ascot last 
month, when the going was a 
lot more testing the offi- 
cial description of good to soft 
would suggest 

Lord Dorcet, who was mak- 
ing his seasonal debut and 
has a 4lb pull with Celibate, 
appeared to show vast Im- 
provement against Viking 
Flagship at Wetherby. But the 
proximity of Down The Fell 
in third shows just how mis- 
leading that form is, and Cedi- 
bate is once again preferred. 

Jeffell, from htfonn 
Irish stable of Arthur Moore, 
beat Celibate a length and a 
half cm level terms at Pun- 
cbestown last season and has 
been well backed this week. 
He needs everything to go his 
way, thoug h, and ran badly 
behind Simply Dashing here 
in November. 

Cambrian Challenge 
( 2 . 20 ) has looked a tricky ride 
on occasions, but has battled 
away this season and can pro- 
vide the Easterby stable with 
another Ascot success at the 
main expense of Celibate. 

The Teal And Green Handi- 
cap Hurdle will he a race wor- 
thy of dose scrutiny. The 14 
runners include Bella tor, who 
has already been backed for 
the .Tote Gold Trophy and 
shaped quite well an his he- 
lated reappearance at 
Sandown. 

The Toby Balding stable 
, has been right out of form, 
however, and it remains to be 
seen whether Bella tor has 
retained the ability which en- 
abled him to win twice early 
last season.. 

I/Opera’s poor comeback 
run is probably best ignored, 
but wfth tiie ground very 
much in his favour Red 
Blazer (3.55) looks the 
answer. He is unlucky not to 
be nTihpatpn o v er hurdles and 
is very highly rated by Henri- 
etta Knight 

On a marathon card at War- 
wick, the lightly-weighted 
and progresslveCeridwen 
(2. 35) can show the way in 
the marathon Tote Warwick 
National Chase. 

Following a promising pipe- 
opener over fences at Ayr, 
Ctttadijio (4.00) could prove 
very well treated in the James 
Robson Clark Handicap 
Chase at Newcastle. 


Tony Paley 


Z AFARABAD leapt to 
the head of the Elite 
Racing dob Triumph 
Hurdle betting with a 
smooth victory on his 
jumping debut at Kempton 
yesterday. 

The grey, installed 8-1 
favourite by Ladbrokes but 
sttD available at 12-1 with 
Foil’s, comfortably kicked 
away from Borazon to 
clinch the Walton Juvenile 
Novice Hurdle by two-and- 
a-half lengths. 

Ireland’s Rainbow Fron- 
tier is the Tote's 8-1 favour- 
ite, while Rain watch, who 
beat Borazon by three 
lengths on his last start. 


remains at the head of 
Hill’s prices on 10-1. 

Trainer David Nicholson 
last lifted the juvenile hur- 
dling c rown when the pro- 
lific Mysilv struck in 1994 
and has high hopes for his 
latest recruit. “He’s been a 
natural since day one," he 
enthused. 

Zafarabad was secured 
privately from the Aga 
Khan for Elaine Baines 
after he ran fifth in the Ger- 
man Derby. He Initially 
joined Roger Charlton with 
a view to running on the 
Flat and worked with 
Pentad. 

But Pentad, rated supe- 
rior on the level, found Za- 
farabad different over 
jumps here as he trailed in 


more than 40 lengths adrift 
in seventh. Road Racer, 7-4 
favourite, was up against a 
potentially smart debutant 
in Cool Edge, a Group 
Three winner on the Flat, 
in the Ashford Novice Hur- 
dle, but that rival ran out of 
stamina turning into the 
straight and was eased 
down to finish seventh as 
Road Racer romped to a 21- 
length success from Dual 
Or Bust. 

Although he handled yes- 
terday's soft surface, simi- 
lar conditions at Chelten- 
ham could rule him out, 
according to trainer Paul 
Webber. 

“Road Racer is develop- 
ing into a nice horse, but he 
won’t go to Cheltenham if It 


is soft. He might be more of 
a Liverpool horse,” he said. 

lsitoff finished second to 
Road Racer on his debut at 
Ludlow and followed it up 
by taking division two of 
the Ashford Novice Hurdle 
by 10 lengths. 

Stan Mellor. who broke a 
four-months losing spell 
over jumps when Ameri- 
canval denied diabetic Jon- 
othan Lower a comeback 
win on Thursday, struck 
again with Royal Arctic in 
the Staines RFC Condi- 
tional Jockeys' Novice 
Handicap Hurdle. 

Banned rider David 
Walsh is on the verge of 
making a comeback after 
admitting he misses “the 
buzz of racing*'. 


The reigning joint cham- 
pion conditional Jockey has 
not ridden since he 
received a one-month ban 
last May after traces of am- 
phetamines were found in 
his sample in a drug test. 

He had been thought 
likely to sit out the whole 
season, but has now 
revealed that he plans to 
return soon after winning a 
battle against weight 
problems. 

• Carlisle will hold a 
3.00pm inspection tomor- 
row to decide if the meeting 
scheduled for Tuesday can 
go ahead. The going is cur- 
rently described as heavy, 
soft in places with the race- 
course affected by water- 
logged patches. 


Sheikh Mohammed supports 
BHB plea for financial help 


S HEIKH Mohammed and 
Hamdan A1 Maktoum 
have given their support to 
the British Horseracing 
Board's newly unveiled finan- 
cial plan, writes To ny Poky. 

They have urged the BHB 
to put the plan to the Govern- 
ment "as soon as possible", 
but Sheikh Mohammed 
repeated his threat that his 
family will quit racing in 
Britain if a "fairer" financial 
structure Is not introduced. 

The pair's comments ram* 
after BHB director Peter Sa- 
vill hailed as a success the 
visit he and John Gosden 
made to Dubai to discuss the 
financial plan, published two 
days ago. with the two leading 
owners In Dubai. 

Sheikh Hamdan delivered 


one blow to British racing 
yesterday with his decision to 
move Middle Park Stakes 
winner Hayil and 11 other ex- 
David Morley horses to be 
trained in France. 

The announcement came 
hot on the heels of the news 
that Melanie Morley will not 
take over High Havens 
Stables in Newmarket 

Mrs Morley initially took 
out a temporary licence 
following her husband 
David’s death earlier this 
month. 

Cel eric’s victory in the As- 
cot Gold Cup last June was 
the biggest victory enjoyed by 
Moriey, who died on January 
5 at the age of 58. Celeric is 
one of more than 30 horses 
left at High Havens. 
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3.40 
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KayGi^ 

B un fc uuui Shaflte 


h»W P 

Step OsEyrt 
Tore Tudor 


SptevSd Ttryns 
Clare Mao (nb) 
RaUowStar 


Ban I 


LaR-landad dreul of iXm atei 240yife fin-h. Hgfrl teres; and short fwma strefgftf feveare 
me handy type ot horse. 

Gotag; HunSes. Heavy: Chase, SOL * Denotes bSnhera 
Loog dhtanca hi ai ii Ova Best 0-10). J J O’Neil. Cumbria, 212 miss. 

Sawn dqr atann 3.10 Lord Jim. 

Bflntorert ftat 2JS Lettyt*. Vboretfc None, 
ngnas m trackers after horse's name denote days since last outing. Fflat. 


HAMPTON HAL N0VU£ HANDICAP HURDLE 

ivW2m £3,399 (1 7 declared) 

1 226 lodRttMd OB SBadstea 7-11-10 

rawn patera min ssma 7 - 11-7 

36U-3Fnsaofa*e9(0)j 0B 8-11-4 
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""IM ... 
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-• — f 80 Trto CM 70. CSf .C& l^l 

, ar MMi 1, «OY»L MCTJ 

ib |7-1V S, IM 17-17- MW* 

ifip.ii 5_l fnv Macv ^ rftn «■* 

»)TB»ate fESfw» £!“£*! 

fae Tl« C61 so. CSF. Trlcnt 
72 NR Sum*™* S^ll^ 

(tm cm i, auitSTOC*. 1 On- 


_ ,, B tan Ik. 1JL (H 

nt Tel* &*« Cl io BMtriJje 
i (14 80 CSF C22 41 Tncan CT0 1» 

|3-4) lav), S. I aw— (5^71 

CI.90.C1 SO 1 * 1*1 re*. 10 Tito: 

* An -yy™ !? y^Tri. 8 

■ ,7-ii. X. om— U* *"»■ 

■IT (ti-21 3-1 *** Eatorar- > ran 


Tjf fore**! in* es«n jo. 

CAniH f C«* T«j-£SSNl 
3031 1iuri.b4l.l8 
t. 

„ 1 . ^ turn* AM*>r m P- 1 L ■. 


II* —won «H (100-80). 1« rati 10. 7. (P 
ItoBBa) TMk OTfc Cl JO. SZ20. D JO Dual 
F: 18,10. Tna- CBSO. CSF: C1S.84. 
4.m—ateli1.T8 W TOO(CIJ4W- 
iyn {3-1 text: «, ItettenU «nC (tt-17 «. 
Wn m (8-1) 18 ran 6. 11. (N Ttrtaton- 
-owiNi Tom E3B& ci .70. ( 2 . 7 a ctaa 
Om F: £1880. Trio: Cl 0030. CSF: £4098. 
Trtamc 088 Si. NFL fciwa. PtBwootf 
JJtCKFOTj CU70B0 

pucaMmciiso. 

ailMMTlD.70. 

MUSSKLBUROH 

VXJBO (Bn iMtop i. MHO Of> TMOBm. 

D OHtogiwr (WK *. ent iteta | 8 -i|: a, 
Itoltiy fcaW (10-1). 4-11 Mv Ju*On 
Mac.9raniliS.(CMann)Toto:C4.7ftCi.iO. 
CUO. C4 30 Data F. EW40. Trto: 6*000- 
C8F: B4 1 BO NR: Holt Eton 
UK) (Bn Mate). 1 , MMOM BBj- 
UK WIAB. L Wyn 1 11-10 tort *, PW A 
U» (UfcaWmrtmPMj B •« «. 
as many* snittrl Tow: OJft ft.ia £1 JO, 
ouUF C2JO. Trto: 6080 CSP; 64 Jpi. 
lM(taH4k»l.Wum,MnRClvti 

(d-s H-isvi: *. fte-v <”- Jk *• 

CMIlSa Tanwil <88 1) B-2 |t-mr Qpam 
(sa^T»WMjC2.W. 
cssa £22.10 Dual F: £2120 Trto. C234 00. 
CSPnU4.TKrtEnjMn 
**o tarn e*>i, CHWA «te».en 

attwrti'tl ^ 

FtttOaraMI Tote. »« fl.fft £*0ft tl-™- 


DitolP: £2050 Trio: C3O80 CSPSB841. 
1W (8a* Mt> % HOBMOOW **r S Our- 
mck (15-8 lavk Z, TteBtonWAa 
tw ); a, rnmmmwfm Wap lS-2). 8 ran 8. 8 W 
Nav«W Tom C£3S: £1.10. CTJ0.C1JKL OoH 
F: £7.10. CSF: £7/48. Trtcaat £12.13. 

IM (to>» CMi 1, VO* m oP W . E Call*. 
ghan (6-SJ; X, AnHa tat* < 8-2 ta* 1 . 3. 
DuM law <10-1). • ran 3 flk. (J Howard 
JoOnaoo) Tote £300. £1.80. £1.10, £283 
Dual F: C4J23 CSF: E15JS. Trtcaac EB37S. 
UO can 41 HMi 1. roPOEAM, p Car- 
fttety (4-1XXUH1* B u k a p3-g.3,Prt«*- 
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PU CW OI I 88343 
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t teao CMp i. mo cmv. p Foaaar £to-i ): 

B, Mate Mil 1—1 ■il(a-1l:3»arlMlai 

(B-1L 2-1 law StMBiB. 11 m IX ak. ID 
CnapoBi) Tote £17 JS: £780. £2.43 £233 
Dual F- Ei 8330. Trier £18373 pan won 
£18300 carrJar) torwaM to WanrtHl 2J5 
CSF: £172.73 TrtcMt £1059.10. 

f joq cn i. tea asm, o p-i 

p-Fi»K«. 0— a (8-1 (MtCAteMMa 
an* (7-2). 9 ran T. 2. m WilHami) Tote 
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S»iMii»i^iP88 nwm MB 
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TOTE WARWICK NATIONAL CHASE HANDICAP 
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20 SPORTS NEWS 


Basketball 

Sainsbury’s Classic Cola Cup final 


Long Riders draw 
close to the end 
of a 30 -year search 


Leicester are in with a shout of winning their 
first major trophy, Robert Pryee reports 


T HE Leicester City 
Riders held a 30th -an- 
niversary celebration 
in September. A num- 
ber of former players ware pa- 
raded in front of die home 
crowd, who responded affec- 
tionately. But there was noth' 
ing else to show: no champi- 
onship banners, no trophies. 
At Leicester, it seems the 
future is always more glori- 
ous than the past 
The club have played a sig- 
nificant part in the develop- 
ment of English basketball 
but they have never won a 
major trophy. Founder mem- 
bers of the National League in 
1972 and of the Basketball 
League in 1987. they reached 
the finals of the National Cup 
in 1984 and 1991 and of the 
Trophy in 1992, but lost each 
time. 

“We're persistent at least/ 
says their chairman Kevin 
Routledge. Thirty years of 
hurt never stopped them 

dr eaming . 

And they can put an end to 
it today. This afternoon at the 
Sheffield Arena they take on 
the Thames Valley Tigers In 
the Sainsbury's National Cup 
final with rather more hope of 
success than they are used to 
accommodating. 

Leicester's league record 
this season is as undistin- 
guished as ever, but this time 
it looks more like camouflage 
than true colours. They have 
no injury concerns, their 
recent results have been bet- 
ter than Thames Valley’s, and 
they have already knocked 
three bigger, richer dubs out 
of the cup. "We’ve finally got 
the pieces together," says 
their coach Bob Donewald. 

Last season, his first in the 
league, Leicester proved 
themselves capable of outrun- 
ning and outrunning oppo- 
nents on the rare occasions 


that they were not utterly de- 
bilitated by injury. This sea- 
son they are bigger and 
healthier, in the image of 
James “Godzilla’' Havrilla, a 
Kt 11 in centre who puts back 
shots from such altitude and 
with such emphasis that they 
show up on the Richter and 
Beaufort scales. 

Indeed it seemed at first as 
though Donewald had over- 
done the changes, that in his 
concern with giving his team 
an "inside presence” he had 
neglected the perimeter, but 
since then the Riders have 
signed JaRon Boone and Gar- 
net Gayle and benefited from 


‘He was very 
wild. He’d 
smashed up 
two cars by 
the end of 
September’ 


more dynamic performances 
from Gene Waldron, a 36- 
year -old lefty guard who first 
joined them in 1984, half a 
club lifetime ago. 

"He had New York talent 
oozing out of him,” Routledge 
recalls. “He was very talented 
but very wild. He would have 
been sacked In January if I 
hadn't intervened. He'd 
smashed up two cars by the 
end of September." 

After 14 years, more than 
250 and 5,000 points, he 

is a little more settled. 
“People ask me why 1 stayed 
in Leicester,” he said yester- 
day. “Tomorrow’s going to 
show the reason why." 

Waldron will start today's 


game alongside Boone at 
small forward. Geno Ford at 
point guard and the heavy- 
weight Billy Singleton along- 
side Havrilla on the inside. 
“We've got a more balanced 
attack now." says Donewald. 

But the Riders remain un- 
predictable. On Tuesday In a 
Trophy quarter-final first leg 
at Sheffield they fell 21 points 
behind, endured a foul- 
mouthed tirade from Done- 
wald at half - time a nd mhw 
hack so strongly that they face 
only a three-point deficit in 
the borne leg on Wednesday. 

"We did a decent job of get- 
ting out of jail,” says 
Donewald, who talks a rather 
more riis pagainnalP game than 
he delivers. The 27-year-old 
son of a major college coach, 
he has been steeped in the 
game to such effect that his 
idea of a good night Is to phone 
for pizza and settle down with 
a stack of game tapes. 

Whatever he said at half- 
time on Tuesday may have 
brought the players together. 
It certainly g * ini g thum Usu- 
ally foams end fheir huddles 
with one-word exhortations, 
reminders of matters requir- 
ing particular attention, snch 
as "defence" and “rebounds". 
On this occasion Leicester's 
rallying cry for the second 
half was “f*** the coach”. 

Relationships have been 
calmer this week. Leicester 
are not used to the big occa- 
sion and Donewald has been 
concerned that they should 
not be too wound up for the 
final, “it will be won by the 
more relaxed of the two teams, 
which is why we're taking the 
light-hearted approach," he 
says. “Well go in s miling ." 

This seems unlikely, if only 
because nerves and hopes are 
raw after 30 fruitless seasons. 
Let Waldron explain. “It’s a 
big thing for me,” he says. 
"Tomorrow is really, really 
... I mean the first-year guys 
on the team have no idea how 
big this game is, for me and 
the dub." 



His goal's beyond . . . Leicester’s Gene Waldron prepares to shoot the free throw 



Motor Sport 

McRae anxious to cover the full Monte 


David Williams on this weekend’s classic 
event and why the flying Scot so dislikes it 


McRae . . . crashed out twice 


C OUN McRAE knows 
better than most that 
every motor rally is 
something of a gamble. And 
as he tackles the oldest and 
most famous of them all, the 
Monte Carlo, he is hoping to 
leave the dicing, and espe- 
cially the high-rolling, to 
others. 

“It’s one rally that would be 
nice to win because of what it 
is. but I don’t enjoy it at all,” 
admitted the former world 
champion. 


No one is faster than McRae 
on predictable terrain, but al- 
though the Monte is largely 
run on asphalt there is always 
the possibility of snow, lead- 
ing to a combination of differ- 
ent surfaces and tyres that de- 
mands discipline and hiric 
Such conditions do not suit 
the Scot’s expansive style, as 
his dreadfbl -record in the 
event proves. His three previ- 
ous attempts have ended in 
two accidents and a 10th 
place, and a vehement note 


creeps into his voice when the 
event — starting on Monday 
— is mentioned. 

“It’s so competitive now. 
The cars are so advanced, but 
in Inconsistent conditions 
they're not easy to controL 
And when you’re on Tarmac 
tyres and have to go down icy 
mountainsides you must go 
as Cast as you can. 

“Everybody says, “Oh, Just 
take it easy on the slippy stuff’ 
but you've got to push as hard 
as you think possible. I think a 
lot of the stages are very dan- 
gerous, not because of the slip- 
pery conditions but because 
there are a lot of big drops and 
a lot of things you can hit" 


Winning will be harder 
than ever this year. Toyota 
are returning In strength 
with two former world cham- 
pions, Carlos Sainz and 
Didier Anriol, but there is so 
little to choose between 
McRae's Subaru and the 
Fords, Mitsubishis and Peu- 
geots that timing to the 
nearest 10th of a second is 
being introduced. 

There are 13 rounds of the 
world championship to go 
and McRae, who lost last sea- 
son’s world title by a single 
point, needs no reminding 
that consistency matters as 
much as speed. 

Aside from his follow Briton 


Richard Bums he is the youn- 
gest of the el it e and, even 
though he lost the world title 
to Mitsubishi’s Finnish driver 
Tommi Makinen, the three 
rousing victories . that com- 
pleted his 1997 season sug- 
gested that he was establish- 
ing a superiority comparable 
to Michael Schumacher’s. 

“If you're confidant — or 
more confident than anyone 
else — it will carry you along 
a lot quicker for a while,” he 
said. “It’s just finding the bal- 
ance where to stop.” 

On recent form, he is no 
longer fin di n g that balance so 
difficult. Victory In the Monte 
would confirm that. 


Tim TT-n— *-- gat ”rday January 17 1998 


Swimming 


Klim cruises in 
as China relay 
teams pull out 


i lCHAEL KLIM, the 
Polish-born Austra- 
lian who threatens to 
dominate the pool at the 2000 
• Olympics, had the home, 
crowd roaring when he wot 
his third gold medal of the 
world championships in 
Perth yesterday, but the 
| American Jenny Thompson 
stole his thunder by securing 
herfonrth. 

The 20-year-old Klim, who 
has also collected two silvers, 

! added the 100 metres butterfly 
title to 200 m freestyle and 

, 4 x 200m relay. "I was feeling 
quite lethargic this morning 
after the last five days,” said 
the shaven-headed Kl im. "But 
the fly always seems to bring 
i something special (Kit of me." 

Thompson's latest gold 
namg after she swam the but- 
terfly leg in the American 
quartet’s 4 x zoom medley 
relay victory. It came in a 
time just outside China's 
world record — with the 
under-performing title-hold- 
ers failing even to show for 
| the heats of an event In which 
they twice broke the world re- 
cord four years ago in Rome. 

It was another decidedly 
i mixed day for the Chinese, 
still reeling from having four 
more team members sus- 
pended on Wednesday for 
testing positive for a banned 
diuretic. 

In the 200m women's med- 
ley Wu Yanyan claimed the 
country’s third gold, breaking 


the former East Gernwn Pe- 
tra Schneider's drugs-nmtwt 
championship record 

1972 by almost a second- then 
Yan, winner of China > two 
other golds, took the silver- 

The Chinese also Culedto 
turn up for the men's 4 x awm 
men’s medley relay yester- 
day. One official. Peter War : 
den. said: *T d say the main 
reason they're not competing 
is they've lost two or their 
best swimmers- You can't lose 
five swimmers from o team in 
the space of a week and ex- 
pect to replace them.” 

After ter victory the jW-ycar- 
old Wu explained why nor 
<?nmi nu lots have been doing 
so badly hi Perth when only 
weeks ago they were smashing 
world records in their aitional 
championships. 

“Australia Is an alien 
place,” said Wu, through an 
interpreter. “In Shanghai we 
were more relaxed. Here we 
are more nervous because the 
weather, food, temperature, 
everything is different.'' 

Not one British swimmer 
reached an individual final 
yesterday though James 
Hickman did win the consola- 
tion race in the 100m butter- 
fly. And the Chinese disap- 
pearing act in the women’s 
medley relay let In the British 
quartet of Sue Rolph, Sarah 
Price. Jaime King and Caro- 
line Foot — who came last but 
moved up to seventh when 
Belgium were disqualified. 


Cricket 


Knight warms to 
Sri Lankan test 


E ngland a's captain 
rack Knight described 
Sri Lanka as the 
harshest cricketing venue 
in the world on the eve of 
his side’s opening match 
there, against the Presi- 
dent’s XI in Colombo. 

Without a game for more 
than a week after rain 
wiped out most of the tour’s 
Kenyan leg, the 14-man 
squad has had to restrict 
net time because of the op- 
pressive heat. “‘We have 
only been batting for 20 
minutes each,” said 
Knight, “hut you fbel as if 
you have been batting all 
day in England." 

England delayed naming 


their side until this morn- 
ing; although the manager 
Graham Gooch confirmed 
that Warwickshire’s all- 
rounder Dougie Brown 
would play. “Dougie needs 
a run-out,” Gooch said. “He 
has done well in the nets 
but that is not the same as 
playing out in the middle." 

England plan to use all 14 
players today and in next 
week’s three-day game be- 


fore employing the line-up 
first Test at Kurene- 


for the 

gala on January 30 In the 
preceding four-day match. 


Also in Colombo, the Zim- 
babwean brothers Grant 
and Andy Flower struck 
second-innings half-centu- 
ries yesterday to enhance 
Zimbabwe’s prospects of 
winning the second and 
final Test and halving the 
series against Sri Lanka. 
The tourists ended the 
third day ou 241 for six to 
lead by 267 runs. 

Makhaya Ntlni, the first 
black African to play for 
South Africa, took two for 
31 from 10 overs as his ride 
strolled to a 67-run one-day 
win over New Zealand in 
Perth. Despite the absence 
of Allan Donald, the Kiwis 
were restricted to 166 all 
out in reply to South Afri- 
ca’s 233 for seven, an in- 
nings dominated by Jac- 
ques Kallis's 111. This was 
South Africa's sixth win in 
seven games In the one-day 
tournament. They meet 
Australia In the final. 

The left-arm spinner Mo- 
hammad Hussain took four 
for 33 as Pakistan squared 
the three-match Indepen- 
dence Cup final against In- 
dia In Dhaka. 
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Crunch day 
for the 
Newcastle 
enforcer 




Ian Malin on why 

Dean Ryan is all 
smiles about playing 
Bath tomorrow 


C LOSE-KNIT, profes- 
sional and ruthless. 
A family wary of out- 
siders, whose home 
Is a citadel that repels invad- 
ers. All that could once have 
been said of Bath, England** 
top dogs in the old amateur 
days. But in rugby’s new 
world order Newcastle are the 
team with the pedigree. 

The Clubs meet at Gates- 
head athletics stadium tomor- 
row afternoon in one of the 
keynote fixtures of the Pre- 
miership season. And whereas 
the Newcastle tail is wagging 
— they lead the Premiership 
with a 100 per cent record in 
nine matches — Bath are in 
the doghouse, having suffered 
a week of headlines that 
would make the Chinese 
swimming team wince. 

Two points tomorrow 
would in fact take fourth- 


‘Criticism gives 
us an extra 
charge. It has 
helped to bond 
us together 
up here’ 


placed Bath to within six 
points of the leaders with a 
game in hand, not an un- 
bridgeable gap. but the gro- 
tesque War of Penn's Ear has 
given the West Countrymen a 
public-relations headache and 
provides tomorrow’s match 
with an ironic sub-plat 

Newcastle, torch-bearers of 
the professional era have not 
been exactly blessed with flat- 
tering headlines themselves 
since Sir John Hall stole a 
march on a still sleepy ama- 
teur world in the autumn of 
1996 by pointedly ignoring 
Twickenham's season-long 
moratorium on the change to 
professionalism and using 
Rob Andrew as a recruiting 
officer for the then Second 
Division club. 

And Newcastle remain 
respected rather than loved. 
Outside the Geordie Nation, 
Sir John is seen as an aggres- 
sive opportunist who took on 
fUstv old Twickenham. More- 


over the former England fly- 
half has assembled a tram in 
his own image; the team they 
have created together are a 
tough pack of scabby for- 
wards and muscular hacks, a 
no-frills team with Andrew 
calling the shots and kicking 
for position, as obdurate at 
No. 10 as Tony Blair. 

And so when Newcastle, or 
the Falcons as few call them, 
cemented their place at the 
top erf the league by defeating 
Leicester on a raw night at 
Welford Road over the Christ- 
mas holiday, there were more 
brickbats than bouquets. 

Bob Dwyer, Leicester's di- 
rector of rugby, weighed in 
like a prop forward with a 
ghost-written piece in the 
Sunday Times a few days 
later. He claimed Newcastle 
used gamesmanship and 
pushed the rules to the limits. 

*T cannot believe they do 
some of the things they do by 
accident.” wrote Dwyer. 
“They must have a policy of 
working on and perfecting 
such tricks ... Dean Ryan 
and Richard Arnold, two of 
their back-rowers, rarely 
pack properly in the scrums 
because they are not folly at- 
tached. And the whole team 
loiters offside at every 
breakdown.’' 

Ryan, the 31-year-old New- 
castle captain, personifies the 
dub. Like Andrew he is afor- 
mer Wasp. Unlike Andrew he 
does not have the clean-cut 
image of the media-friendly 
rugby superstar. Bristling 
and aggressive on the pitch, 
at 6ft sin Ryan is a dark-shirt- 
ed anti-hero of the back row. 

There were hollow laughs 
in rugby clubhouses through- 
out the land when Ryan be- 
came the first, and so for 
only. Premiership One player 
to be directed to the sin-bin in 
a game at London Irish last 
November, . 

He had started the season 
on a controversial note in the 
opening league match at Bath 
which Newcastle won 20-13. 
Cliff Brittle, Sir John’s great 
adversary and now the Rugby 
Football Union's top adminis- 
trator,. intervened personally 
after Ryan allegedly struck 
Bath’s flanker Nathan 
Thomas. Ryan was banned for 
14 days and Newcastle took 
great umbrage. 

On Tyneside this week 
there have been resentfhl 
murmurings that Brittle has 
not been quite so involved in 
the Bath ear-biting scandal. 

Ryan, in the parlance of the 
game, can look after himself. 
But he has many admirers. 
Lawrence Dallagtio is one. 
The England captain discov- 



Leader of the pack . . . at 6ft 6in and abrasive with it. Dean Ryan is the man who gives the Falcons’ back row its claws 


ered a lot about the arts of 
back-row play from his mas- 
ters Ryan and Mike White 
when the young Dallaglio was 
learning Ids trade at Sudbury. 
Dallaglio, unlike many, wiD 
not. have a bad word said 
about his former mentor. 

In foe flesh Ryan, a former 
soldier in the Royal Engi- 
neers, is not as menacing as 
his playing demeanour sug- 
gests. He laughs off the crit- 
ics; if only Sir John's other 
big signing Kenny Dalglish 
could do the same. - 

"In a way the criticism 
gives us an extra charge. 
It has helped bond us to- 
gether up here and the play- 
ers are receiving more credit 
now. We have used that criti- 


cism to our advantage. 

“We were delighted with 
Bob Dwyer’s criticisms and 
found it quite ironic that 
Leicester were pointing a fin- 
ger. But in that game we 
scored three tries to one pen- 
alty try so I think there was 
an element of sour grapes to 
Bob’s claims. 

“In a couple of our fixtures 
this season we have been a 
little fortunate. We began 
with a close win at Sale and a 
dose win over Richmond. But 
since then co n fid en c e has 
grown. There has been a great 
emphasis on fitness, and 
Steve Black {the Tltness 
coach] must take a lot of 
credit-” 

Ryan. Black and the coach 


Steve Bates help co-ordinate 
the fitness and coaching. 
Bates adds: “We have been 
seen as a team that has Just 
waved a cheque-book but you 
don’t just buy success. The 
biggest factor has been that 
we had no preconceived ideas 
when we started out two sea- 
sons ago. We had a dean 
sheet of paper. 

“When we were promoted 
last season we were confident 
we could match other sides 
player-for-player, and at the 
end of the season and in the 
summer we worked at raising 
the pace and intensity of our 
game.’* 

Bates says the club are test- 
ing the waters by moving 
tomorrow’s game to Gates- 


head, where the match will be 
an 11.500 sell-out At Kingston 
Park, with its high winds but 
excellent playing surface, 
Newcastle are unbeaten since 
January 1996. 

' But tomorrow win be an- 
other add test "There will he 
a siege mentality at Bath be- 
cause of what has happened 
this week. They will be fired 
up for this game and we will 
have to be at our very best” 
says Ryan. 

It has become Bath, the des- 
peradoes coming into town, 
versus Newcastle, the good 
guys defending that town’s 
honour. Just the type of turn- 
over Ryan and his friends will 
be searching tor an the pitch 
tomorrow. 


Premiership One 


Bath throw 
Guscott 
back in 


Robert Kltson 


J EREMY GUSCOTT has 
always bad the ability 
to glide through awk- 
ward situations, but his 
selection in Bath's team to 
lace the league leaders New- 
castle tomorrow at the end of 
a traumatic week for the club 
whitest it to the full 
Six months have elapsed 
since his last first-class game, 
for the Lions against South 
Africa in Johannesburg, and 
he would have wished for 
gentler opponents to help him 
find his feet. 

A broken arm followed by a 
disc problem which required 
surgery has kept the 32-year- 
old Guscott on the sidelines 
and has even prompted specu- 
lation that he might retire. Un- 
like his old midfield partner 
Win Calling, however, he still 
has many reasons to play on. 

Andy Robinson's decision 
to bring him back less than a 
week after he resumed con- 
tact training suggests that the 
coach has every intention of 
playing Guscott in the Heme- 
ken Cup final against Brive in 
a fortnight’s time; In which 
case Clive Woodward will be 
under pressure to select him 
against France In Paris the 
following weekend. 

That prospect naturally ap- 
peals to Guscott, who is look- 
ing forward to playing under 
the new freedom of expres- 
sion encouraged by Wood- 
ward. "I feel as fit as I possi- 
bly can be.” he said. “All I am 
lacking at this stage is match 
fitness, although foil training 
at Bath these days is almost 
like playing a match.'’ 

Of more immediate concern 


to the European finalists, 
leaving aside the suspension 
of Kevin Yates pending a dis- 
ciplinary hearing cm Tues- 
day, Is the fragile nature of 
their recent form. 

Robinson has promised a 
sharp improvement this 
weekend and is in no mood to 
offer special treatment to in- 
dividuals; the Pumas Feder- 
ico Mendez and German 
Uanes have been dropped 
from the pack. Victor Ubogu 
switches to loose-bead and 
Mark Regan and Brian Cu- 
sack come in. There Is also no 
place for Jon CaJlard. the 
match-winner against London 
Scottish last week. 

Leicester, in third place, 
will be quietly relieved that 
the huge demands imposed on 
Lawrence Dallaglio this sea- 
son have finally caught up 
with the England captain on 
the eve of Wasps’ visit to 
Welford Road. 

Dallaglio has a bruised 
right shoulder and Wasps' di- 
rector of rugby Nigel Melville 
wants to preserve his biggest 
asset, “it's nothing more than 
bruising but we feel it wise 
that he rests rather than play 
and risk any further long- 
term problems.” 

Wasps, who have lost on all 
seven of their league visits to 
the Tigers’ lair, welcome back 
Alex King at fly-half. Damian 
Cronin hikes over the cap- 
taincy a gains t a Leicester 
side lacking Will Greenwood. 
Darren Garforth makes his 
200th appearance in the 
Tigers' front row. 

• Newcastle have postponed 
their home game with Sara- 
cens next Wednesday because 
they have five players in the 
Scotland squad. 


Swift on the defensive as 
Exiles drop Mendez citing 


L ondon Scottish and 

Bath, at loggerheads all 
week, have finally agreed that 
the Argentinian hooker Fe- 
derico Mendez did not Inflict 
the injury which left the 
Danker Simon Penn requiring 
25 stitches to repair his lower 
left ear. writes Robert KUson. 

Scottish yesterday, with- 
drew Mendez's name from the 
citing document sent to the 
Rugby Football Union, leav- 
ing the prop Kevin Yates as 
the solitary Bath player 
accused of the dirty deed. 
Yates, suspended on full pay 
by Bath, appears before a club 
disciplinary hearing on Tues- 
day to protest his innocence. 

While Mendez and Victor 
Ubogu contemplate possible 
legal action against Scottish, 
Penn is stfll suffering the 
after-effects of last Saturday’s 
incident at the Recreation 


Ground, complaining of loss 
of hearing in his left ear. 

Tony Swift, Bath's chief ex- 
ecutive. criticised the citing 
of Mendez and Ubogu. He said 
last night “I felt that ft was a 
misguided decision on Scot- 
tish's behalf. 

“Clearly Simon Fenn's in- 
jury could only have . been 
caused by a maximum of one 
r person. Two totallaE; hvaflcynt 
people have been cited top, as 
a result, seen their names 
splashed across newspapers 
and television screens 
throughout the world.” . ^ 
• Philippe Saint- Andre is a 
definite non-starter for 
France’s opening Five 
Nations game with England. 
A recurring thigh Injury, 
originally sustained against 
the Springboks in November, 
has sidelined Gloucester's 
wing for at least six weeks. 


Golf 




Ryder focus on Europe 


lUROPE's Ryder Cup 
! commit lee announced a 
I new selection formula 
yesterday which would have 
excluded one of the team’s 
biggest successes, Jesper Par- 
nevik. and one of the main- 
stays, Nick Faldo, from last 
year's winning line-up. It also 
ignored calls to empower the 
learn captain to nominate 
three wild-card selections in- 
stead of two. 

The new regulations stipu- 
late that captain’s choices for 
the \2-man 1999 team must be 
members of the European 
Tour. That would have en- 
sured that the Swede Parne- 
vik. who lost only one of his 


four matches at Valderrama 
after being selected by Seve 
Ballesteros, would have been 
ineligible because he concen- 
trated on the US Tour and 
played very Few European 
tournaments, as did Faldo. 
The Englishman needed the 
other wild card after finishing 
outside the top 10 in Europe. 

The committee spokesman 
Mitchell Platts said there was 
”a general feeling that play- 
ers should make the effort to 
qualify for membership to be 
eligible for the Ryder Cup”. 

However, players such as 
Paraevik may be able to qual- 
ify by playing only four Euro- 
pean Tour matches next year 


rather than seven as at pres- 
ent. This Is because of the in- 
clusion of three new World 
Series events in the 11 events 
in which a player must com- 
pete to become a member of 
the European Tour. 

“In effect this broadens the 
internationalisation of the 
European Tour,” said Platts. 

The Inaugural World 
Championship Match Play 
tournament to be held in Cal- 
ifornia in February next year, 
will also be included in the 
qualifying table as well as foe 
three United States majors. 

The qualifying period will 
run from this September to 
August 1999. 


Britain’s Hackney unflappable in the Florida gusts 


Ehtpeth Burnside bt Orlando 


L isa hackney, the 30 - 
year-old from Stoke-on- 
Trent who was last year’s 
Rookie of the Year, started 
the women's American tour 
with an Impressive 73 in 
the Wind-torn first round of 
the HealihSontb tourna- 
ment at Grand Cypress 
here in Florida yesterday. 

With 25m ph gusts buffet- 
ing the course — the pli- 
ers described the condi- 
tions os “a three-club 
wind" — her one-over-par 
score represented a solid 


Cycling 


start. With half the field in 
the clubhouse the Ameri- 
can Jenny Lidback. three 
under with 69, was the only 
player under par, 

Hackney, who earned 
over 5350,000 (£215,000) in 
flushing 16 th in the Order 
of Merit In her debut sea- 
son, was reasonably happy 
with a round highlighted 
by two birdies. Starting at 
the 10th, she holed from 
20ft for a four at the 505yd 
11 th and pitched to a couple 
of yards for another birdie 
at the lone 2nd. 

**I played really well and 
the conditions were so 


tough that anything around 
par was a good score.” she 
said. 

Joanne Moriey, a team- 
mate of Hackney's in the 
1996 Solhetm Cup. shot 78 
but Scotland’s Dale Reid 
was forced to withdraw at 
the 14th when she injured 
her shoulder driving off the 
tee. 

By then, however, she 
was 11 over and it was al- 
most a relief. The 38-year- 
old was 10-over-par 46 at 
the turn after a quintuple- 
bogey nine at the 7th. 
where she twice hit into 
water. 


Pezzo claim of natural steroid is thrown out 


T UB world and Olympic 
mountain bike champion 
Paata Pezzo faces n ban of up 
to a venr after the I tal i an 
Olympic* Committee yester- 
day rrtbsed to accept her de- 
fence that th** steroid nondro- 
lone found I* her * bl ‘ M $ 
occurred naturally. A final 
decision will be taken by the 

Italian Cycling 

Peon, who tested positive 


after a World Cup race in 
France last September, told 
the Investigating committee 
this month that she had not 
taken drugs. 

The former world cham- 
pion Johan Museeuw Trill not 
ride the Tour de France 
again. The Belgian, who won 
foe World Cup series In 1995 
and 1396 and the world road 
championship 2a 139 6, twice 


non stages in the Tour but 
did not finish in the fop 50 In 
10 attempts. 

**ln modem cycling you 
choose the classics or you 
choose the tours. I've tried to 
carry on combining them but 
it was no longer possible. 

“The last four years I did 
little or nothing at all in the 
Tour de Prance. I’ve made 
myself look ridiculous.” 


Rugby League 

Hamilton bullish about return of the Bears 


Andy Wilson 


C HRIS HAMILTON, 

chairman of foe Old- 
ham club which rose 
from foe ashes of foe Oldham 
Bears late last yea r. is calling 
for an attendance of at least 
<L000 for his team's debut 
game at Boundary Park 
tomorrow. 

This is not a spectacular 
figure but it would show that 
one of foe game’s famous 
names is on the way back, 
and would also better foe 
Bears' average in their two 
Super League seasons. 


Results 
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BOS HOPE CLASSIC IBetniiKla Dunes 
CaJirv 1 — itinn i w ww d rou ft d team 
■US icucjs cared): 130 B brae 65 65 
131 A Magee 63 63 132 O OltsI 65. 67. 
& Ci at 65 6?. 133 & T*ay 65. 66. B 
M=CjC6«er 66. 67. P H Margac 68. 65. 134 
M 3ta=T- 86 66. F Couples W. 70. u 
O'Meara 67. 61. 5 Gump EfilKB FiexH &s. 
7C. 136 F ZswBer 66. 69. G Day 68. 67. S 
Kendall 63. 66: P Gontm 63. 67: S Lowery 
64. 7: 130 S Jpr.es 66 -X. u Cafcave:- 
OuaQ. 67- D Martm 69. 67. li 'Joe' OraLi 
.Japan; 67. 69- L Ma8«ce 63 67: C Rom 
ea. 67. B =siea69 66- F lAngtiem 66. 73- S 
FJB3=ft 67. 69. L Jam on 69. 67. Alan 140 
S Asirteby Aim 70. 75. F Allen ISA) 73. 
67. 141 J Pjntevili fSwer 71. 70. 144 K 
HoMUnva r Japanr tv. 72 T Dodds ' Nairn 
72. 7C 141 G H^rsicdt iSwOj 69. 76. 

Tennis 

SYDMCV DfTBWATWtUU. TOUTMA- 
14XNT1 Mbs leaMoala K Kueers (Slo- 
vak- C U Tebtwfl I Acs I 4-6. 7-6. 6-0: T 
llenieeu iGSi tn P Hatter (Aual 7-6. 7-5 
Wome m OH— fiali * Suuly— ua 
La p an r fcl B PtoJus |A«i 6-5. 6-j Uriel 
teal— A law Hit Vtearto (Spi trt S Wrt- 
Uatni OIS‘< 6-2. 6-1 V WKBasu (US) in A 
So3>vama iJaaoni 6-1. 7-6 
COLONIAL CLASSIC EVENT ILIel- 
Soomt:.' l a ml Hii— i M PMUppn u a a le 
(Acs - X G Keen on (Bf) 6-4 3-6 7-6- Law- 
■re* Mu *« O ftaeWI >GB) « T 
Muster {Ann 6-3. 7-6: A Medved— lUd 
Of P Sampras H/S1 3-fi. 6-3. 6-7. 
WOMEN'S TOURNAMENT (Hobart). 
Teinl 16 IB lei D Vaa Sweat iBolj trt M 
Grzyfec-urska iPoll 6-7. 6-1. 6-3: P 
lute p rt er (Switzi W j Kruger (SA\ 7-6 
6-S. 

GIROBANK TOUR iCorbvr Her Oner- 
ter filter R Nettie en i [Sccrti Bt N Gould 
IA«J1| 6-2 6-7; P Hand iBctvs) trt D Ward 
(Kent) 6-t. 6-3- N Weal i Hants i ct J Fc> 
.-urcsi 6-1. 6-e T Sednks (Nartolkl bt A 
Foster {Ssefls; 3-4. 6-1. 6-4 r—l-dintor 
MpHiMbw K Hand 7-6 6-1. Weal tt 
Spate P-e. 4-4 ret Women Rate L AM 
IDTC4I} St J Ward fU<dd*l 6-4. 6-4 

Chess 

WUIC AAN ZBR rnotnv. S n e e d Ok M 

AdMnsiEngi 1. P wart W Slerren (NoBil (7 


Wigan, St Helens and even 
the Adelaide Rams were 
among the visitors then. 
Tomorrow’s opposition comes 
in the humbler form of 
Heworth, an amateur team 
from York, in a unique Chal- 
lenge Cup play-off unofficially 
known as "Round 2V:\ 

The Oldham public have 
Hamilton, an accountant and 
a lifelong fee. to thank for tak- 
ing them this far. When foe 
relegated Bears were wound 
up with seven-figure liabilities 
last October. Hamilton gath- 
ered together a group of like- 
minded businessmen to 
launch foe new dub. 


S Garland (Bela) 1. J Ptrtga* (Hun| ft V 
Kramruk (Rush J Plkei (Neffl) 0: F NI|t>oar 
/Netfil v A Karpov (ftiai. A Srnrcv (Sp) v V 
Topalov I Bull and J Timman (Nath) * v 
Anano (tad). L van Wely (Netn) v v Satov 
IBusl all drawn. 

B ask etball 

NBAs Boston 97, Vancouver 93: Detroit 95. 
Charlotte 9*: New Jersey 1 16. LA Clippers 
119: Philadelphia 1G6. Chicago 96; Seattle 
1B3 Miami (B. 


Bowls 


{LlaneHIp 

ota J Pried (Wales) U P Wede fWartej 
7-2. 6-7. 7-2; D Oouriay (Scat) trt N Dufl 
I Scon 7-4. 5-7. 7-0. 

Cricket 

■CCONB TEST (Colombo) Zimbabwe 25 J 
DU Goodwin 73. Q Renroe SO. Anurasirl 
3*5i.and 241-6 {A Flower Biito. G Bower 
52. Jayasurrya 2-431. Sn Lanka Z5 (A 
Hammings S P Strong 4-TTl 
WORLD WWW (Perth). South Attica 
233-7 (J Mllw 111). r»ew Zealand 186. 
South Airies won by 67 tune. 
HDRPERDCNCR CUP iDhaka). India IBS 
/Monammaa Aanaruckto 66. Saqi&n 3-36. 
Hussain 4-33) Pakttasn 133-4 (Robin 
Singh 2-24). Pakiwan won by eta wiekets. 
SHRPPWLD tHRIb (Hobart): teoend 
dam South Atwboha 264 IJ Siddons 105. 
Millor 6-64). Tasmania 303-2 (O HU Is 
134 no. J Coe 73i 

supcrsport nan Pint dan m 

Limllw Bonier 368-7 fw Wlbllfl 177, S 
Pope 100) v Wasiem Province. Port Iba- 
beOa Eastern Province 326-5 ft. Keen 104. 
K weasels 73. D Cal lag nan 64no) v Gau- 
teng Blu e u i fu ii l efci i Free Sole 346-7 (C 
Craven 105. G UabeoberQ 7B. N Bote 
73noi v Northern Titans I fte be ri e pi Grl- 
c pies 764 (W Boesenger 63. C Engltsn BO: 
Curran 4-3B>. Boland 24-2. 


Ice Hockey 


NHLi Washington 3. Ctocaso t. Buffalo 6. 
Vancouver 7. Colorado 2. San Josd 2. 

Figure Skating 

EOHQPRAM CKAMPfOMSHM (MHani. 
Wnwta Short anbiwwii 1. T Bxewc- 
zaneo (Ger/ <Up< Moored etecemenia.- 2. 
S BonaJy (Fr) im.i Sluts Keys (Rue) 1.5: 
4. K CfSlw (Hun) a.0: S. M Butyrskaya 
(Hue) Si: 6. Y Lavronciuik (Ukr) 3 0; 7. E 


But there were further 
problems before Oldham, ex- 
cluded by an administrative 
error rectified only two weeks 
ago. were permitted to enter 
the cup and the play-off with 
Heworth was hastily set up. 

Oldham should win it to 
earn a tough third-round tie 
at Widnes in a fortnig h t, al- 
though tomorrow’s game is 
no formality judging from the 
way their hastily assembled 
team were drubbed by First 
Division Hunslet last Sunday. 
In any case foe result will be 
secondary to what should be a 
highly emotional occasion. 

In tomorrow’s only other 


Uo&trerflio llAcr) 35, 8. V Gusmaroll (Fr) 
4.0: 9. A Orel (Fin) 45: 10. Y VorpHevs 
lAzer) 5.0: 

Alpine Skiing 

WORLD CUP iWanQoni. Meal Dowtete 

1. H Malei lAull imln 4439sec: 2. N Bunin 
(Fr) 1.45S7: 3. A ScNtferer (Aut) 1 45.61; 4. 

H Knaues | Aul | 14602: 5 S EbarhBrlnr 
IAU1I 1.46.16: 6. W Franz (Am) 1.46 17. 
DewnWI Ibteati 1. ScNflerer 362pts. 

2. Merer 35* 3. Ebeitinrter 217 O veM i 1 
Merer 121 Span a Ebertiarler £83, a SeWf- 
lere' 652. Nations Cnpt 1. Austria 
8.201pts. 2. lleiy 3.771; 3. Germany 3.61S 

Snooker 

WELSH OP BN (Newport): Find 0 B eni' B 

Jones (Eng) M C Scanlon (Eng) 6-2: P 
Hunter (Engl « P Wyfcss (Eng) 5-1 M 
Davis (Eng) W C MaeGHUvray (Scot) 6-1 
a Ore ew e (Eng) bl D Clarke (Engl 6-3: J 
(Scot) H J Woodman (Eng) w/o: J 
(Eng) bt L Grllfin (Eng) w/o. S 
(ire) trt S All (Pak) 5-1: B Hen- 
(Scot) trt L tVenardaon (Eng) 5-3: 
S Stormy (Engl « M Judge (ire) 6-4: * 
M e mu la (Eng) bt K Payne (Eng) 5-4: M 
Wafcsr (Eng) bl J Mtcrea I Eng) 5-2; D Roe 
(Eng) bt J La inner (Scot) 5-4. P Unsa 
(Eng) tit K Broughton (Eng) 5-2: ■ Iratey 
I Eng) bt J Print* (Nl) S-«: O Dow (Scot) bl 
Q Hann (Ails) 5-3: T Inwee (Enqj Bl T 
Shaw (Eng) 5-3. M CampbeR (Sent) bt D 
Henry (SCOT) 6-4 


Swimming 


(Perth): «o- 
1. K Grote 

(US) 2.13 40: S. J-C Samir (Fr) 2.13 42: 3. N 
Hozse (Hun) 2.1366 IDOn tol M » 1. 
M Klim fAuej E225SOC; 2. L Frolandet 
(Swe) 52.78: X G HueglU (Aug) 5280. 

‘ ' i.Wn 


vanven (China; 2.70.88- Z C»an Yam 
(China I 2.13 BO 3. M Morevcova IStovnk) 
2.14.20 Ax loom naMa* retoyt 1. U3 
4.OT-83: Z Australia 4 05.1C 3. Japan 
4-OB-Jr 7. Britain 4.13.33. D Mng lOn 
nfi.rr.iiva,! 1. Ukraine 27B2Bptr. 2. 
CMna 27654; 3. US 286.47. Water Potto 
Wnnr I Ftote Italy 7. NMnensnaa 8 
dsM medal a ley nffr Italy 7. Netfterlanite 
6. Rro n as meital play uf(i Austral la 8. 
RuMia 5. Final st — dtoan 1. Italy: 2. 
Nazhartandt; 3. Ausrrtolo. 4. Rita are, S. 
Greece: 8. Canada; 7. Hungary; 8. US: a. 

Spain: 10. Brazil; 11. New Zeeland; >9. 
Kazakhstan. 


game Paul Broadbent, the 
Sheffield Eagles and Great 
Britain prop, will play in his 
own testimonial game against 
Leeds at Headingley. a fitting 
reward for one or foe game's 
quiet achievers. 

Sir Rodney Walker, the 
chairman of the Rugby Foot- 
ball League, will fly to Austra- 
lia on February 3 to finalise 
this year’s international pro- 
gramme. He is keen to pres- 
ent a united British front and 
take with him a representa- 
tive from Super League 
Europe. 

That representative is un- 
likely to be Maurice Lindsay. 


Sport in brief 


Figure Skating 

Tanya Szewczenko of Ger- 
many, back on the ice after 18 
months of injury and illness, 
took foe lead with an attrac- 
tive short programme at the 
European championships yes- 
terday, writes Molly Swllek In 
Milan. Few skaters avoided 
m is ta kes, not even Russia’s 
Irina Slutskaya. European 
champion for the past two 
years. She win start today's 
free programme in third place 
behind Surya Bonaly of 
France, five times the Euro- 
pean champion, and Szew- 
czenko. There is no British 
representative in this 
competition. 

Cricket 

Harry Brlnd. the England 
Cricket Board's pitches ad- 
viser, is to recommend 
"Matthsaver 3" to Lord’s, a 
£150,000 system that can cover 
or uncover an entire ground 
tn only three minutes. Made 
by Tilde-net. a Bristol com- 
pany, it was demonstrated at 
Gloucestershire's Nevil Road 
yesterday and impressed rep* 
resentatrves of several county 
clubs. “It’s a clever idea be- 
cause foe engine which drives 
it is inside the nailer and it 
can go uphill and around cor- 
ners,” said Brind. 


Sir Rodney forced Lindsay to 
resign as foe RFL’s chief exec- 
utive last week, and foe new 
managing director of Super 
League Europe remains a bite 
noire to several Australian 
officials for his part in the 
Super League war. 

Lindsay’s successor at the 
RFL, Neil Tunnicliffe, yester- 
day vowed to be “an adminis- 
trator, not a politician". Tun- 
nicliffe, who has been given 
the job for a three-month trial 
period, said: "There has been 
a lot of doom and gloom about 
the game but I honestly don’t 
thin k I could take over at a 
better time." 


Chess 

The British No. 1 Michael Ad- 
ams made a fine start yester- 
day in the annual Hoogovens 
grandmaster tournament in 
Wijk aan Zee, writes Leonard 
Barden. He surprised his 
Dutch opponent Paul van der 
Sterren with the rare Four 
Knights opening and won in 
49 moves. Anatoly Karpov, 
foe Fide world champion, and 
Vishy Anand, Fide’s beaten 
finalist, both conceded draws 
to Dutch opponents. 

Skiing 

Austria’s Hermann Maier 
sped down a shortened Lau- 
berhorn course in lmin 
44.89sec to win the first of two 
men’s World Cup downhills at 
Wengen yesterday. It was his 
fifth win in a row and eighth 
of the season. Nicolas Burtin 
of France took second place to 
prevent a clean sweep by the 
Austrian men's team, who 
have now won 15 out of 20 
World Cup races. 

ice Hockey 

Basingstoke include Craig 
Teeple, a Canadian forward 
signed yesterday from an Ital- 
ian chib, for tonight’s game 
with Bracknell, writes V3c 
Batchelder. Bracknell failed 
to sign Chris Rowland from 
Wheeling Nailers of Virginia 
before yesterday’s deadline, 
extended from December 15. 
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Tennis 

Ai^iiiOT Open: Pete Sampras’s Grand Slam domination , says Stephen Bieriey, will face a stem test from the worid No.2 


Rafter can 


T HE Australian Open, 
which begins on 
Monday, used to be 
the taJce-it-or-leave-it 
Grand Slam- For 
many years a considerable 
number of players looked on 
Australia as being simply too 
far away to be worth bother- 
ing about 

But during the past couple 
of decades that attitude has 
almost totally- altered, at least 
for those who aspire to be at 
the top of the game. 

Unlike the other major 
tournaments the Australian 
Open frequently used to 
change venue, with Mel- 
bourne. Sydney, Brisbane and 
Perth used in rotation. Indeed 
on two occasions it was held 
in New Zealand- 
Since 1988. however. Mel- 
bourne alone has hosted the 


tournament, the hugely im- 
pressive tennis complex sit- 
ting alongside the mighty 
Melbourne Cricket Ground in 
Flinders Park — now known 
as Melbourne Park in defer- 
ence to the city's tourist 
board. . 

No Australian has won the 
men’s title since Mark Ed- 
mondson beat John New- 
combe in 1976. But this year 
there will a frenzy of support 
behind Pat Rafter, seeded and 
ranked No. 2 in the world, 
who won the US Open last 
September when he beat Greg 
Rusedski hi the final at Flush- 
ing Meadow. 

Rafter’s pulsating rise — be 
began 1997 ranked a lowly 62 
— was both heart-warming 
and exciting. The 26-year-old 
Australian had always been 
expected to hit the top but the 


Henman in 
the mood for 
Melbourne 

T IM HENMAN upset [ “My knee, my calf, my 
the odds yesterday whole right leg hurt so bad I 
when he defeated the couldn’t move. I just kept tell- 
US Open champion ing myself to keep going, but I 


T IM HENMAN upset 
the odds yesterday 
when he defeated the 
US Open champion 
Pat Rafter 7-6. 7-S to reach 
the final of the Sydney Inter- 
national- The British No. 2 
had reason to fancy his 
chances of successfully de- 
fending his first ATP Tour 
title when he met the un- 
seeded Slovakian Karol Ku- 
cera today. 

“IPs a great boost to beat 
Rafter in front of his own 
fans," he said. “To beat the 
No. 2 in the world is a big win 
for me. It boosts my confi- 
dence going into the Austra- 
lian Open and hopefully I can 
finish oil and defend my title 
tomorrow.” 

But Rafter appeared unper- 
turbed. “I didn’t really want 
to push it. but also I didn’t 
want to lose.” he said. ‘1 
thought I hit the ball pretty 
well today.” 

An aggressive Henman 
took the tie-break 7-5 and. 
refusing to allow Rafter to get 
■ stride, fbdght'back 

from 2-4 in the second set He 
squandered a match point on 
Rafter’s serve when he led 5-4 
- ■ - but two games later Rafter 
volleyed a return long to give 
Henman victory in lhr 53min. 

The world No. 19 was ex- 
pecting a battle today, how- 
ever. “Kucera Is a good 
returner. I beat him a couple 
of times at the end of last year 
so I know the way I’ve got to 
play but he’s playing some 
very good tennis.” 

Serena Williams saw her 
hopes of a final against her 
sister Venus dashed when she 
was given a 6-2, 6-1 drubbing 
in just under an hour by 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario. ’i 
wasn’t tired. I was ailed.” said 
the 16-year-old American, 
who beat the world No. 3 
Lindsay Davenport the previ- 
ous day in only her third pro- 
fessional tournament. 


burden of being the next Aus- 
tralian great together with 
any number of injuries, 

seemed destined to mark him 
down as another Aussie 
under-achiever. 

Without doubt he is one of 
the most likeable players on 
the circuit and remains more 
than a little bemused by his 
sudden success. Prior to the 
US Open he had won only one 
singles title, on the grass of 
Didsbury, Manchester. 

“Pm still the pile of rubbish 
I always was,” he said 
recently, which is, of course, 
totally untrue. What is more. 
Rafter’s thrillingly athletic 
serve-and-volley game is a 
direct throwback to the days 
of Newcombe and Tony Roche. 

“I think I would like to be 
No. 1 now.” said Rafter. “I 
never would have said that a 


while ago but like the US 
Open, things might happen 
again which I never dreamed 
of" 

indeed it might happen, al- 
though the one blindi n gly 
bright and constant star of 
the past five years has been 
Pete Sampras, the reigning 
Australian Open champion, 
who on Monday will celebrate 
his 209th week at No. l. Only 
his fellow Americans Jimmy 
Connors and the Czech-born 
Ivan Lendl have spent more 

time at the top. 

Rafter has beaten Sampras 
only once and knows there is 
stni a gulf between them, 
mentally as mnnh as any- 
thing. But clearly bis win in • 
New York has greatly forti- { 
fled the Australian, who is 
based in Bermuda. 

Despite having dropped oat 


of the top-100 last year Andre 
Agassi, the Australian Open 
champ ion in is begin- 
ning to look sharp a gain and 
the Czech-born Petr Korda, 
Sampras’s nemesis at Flash- 
ing Meadow and playing his 

last year on the circuit, is an- 
other danger. 

In file recent tournament in 
Doha, Rusedski, seeded No.5- 
nest week, looked as if his 
success at Flushing Meadow 
had begun to affect him just a 
little, with the consequent ex- 
pectations weighing on his 1 
mind. Perhaps he should talk 
to Rafter. 

The British No.l reached 
the third round in Melbourne 
in 1995 but Ms other three vis- 
its, inriiwting last year, have 
all finished in first-round de- 
feats. Not that this should 
bother him unduly, for prior 


to last year he had never pro- 
gressed beyond the first 
round of the US Open. 

Tim Henman, a little 
heavier and a little sharper ; 
around the court, wQl he hop- 
ing at least to repeat his run 1 
of last year when he readied 
the third round before losing 
to Michael- Chang of the 
United States.- That he has 
done well in the Sydney Open 
again will have encouraged 
fr W enormously after a quar- 
ter-final defeat In Doha. 

The women's tournament, 
if anything, promises to be 
even . more exciting. Steffi 
Graf is still injured and her 
future in doubt, and Monica 
Seles and Jana Novotna wfU 
also be mining, hut aXL eyes 
wfll be on Martina Hingis and 
the two Williams sisters, Ve- 
nng Sfl mw 




Rising star...Pat Rafter has moved up 60 places in a year 


“My knee, my calf, my 
whole right leg hurt so bad I 
couldn’t move. I just kept tell- 
ing myself to keep going, but I 
hurt too much. But I should 
be all right for the Australian 
Open after a few days' rest’’ 

However, the Spanish for- 
mer world No.l was unim- 
pressed. “I didn’t see that she 
was not very well, I just think 
r was putting the right shots 
into the spots where she 
couldn’t get them.” 

Venus, last year's US Open 
finalist, earned a chance to 
avenge her sister’s defeat 
today. The 17-year-old had an 
easy 6-1. 7-6 victory against 
Japan's Ai Sugjyama. 

Meanwhile, the British 
No. 1 Greg Rusedski put two 
defeats in two days behind 
him to defeat Austria's 
Thomas Muster 6-3, 7-1 in his 
last group rnatrVi of the Colo- 
nial Classic in Melbourne. 

But there was further mis- 
ery for the world No. 1 Pete 
Sampras, Rusedski’s con- 
queror the previous day. In a 
losers' play-off the American’ 
went down 3-6. 6-3. 6-2 to the 
world No. 23 Andrei Medve- 
dev only 48 hours after losing 
to the French Open champion 
Gustavo Kuerten of Brazil. 

The exhibition event is 
Sampras’s first match play 
since he tore a calf muscle in 
the Davis Cup final against 
Sweden in November. He has 
said he is fully recovered 
after three weeks’ intensive 
therapy but he has failed to 
match his opponents in the 
gusty, hot conditions on the 
Eooyong Club's centre court 

The other surprise has been, 
the former world No. 1 Andre 
Agassi, who meets Australia’s 
Mark philippoussis in today’s 
final Agassi, clawing his way- 
back after a rapid slide inform 
and fitness in the past two 
years, has shown glimpses of 
his best form and appears to be 
growing in confidence. 



Bringing down Rafter . . . Henman on his way to an impressive straight-sets victory over the world No.2 yesterday 


Hingis, but for a fell off a Open was 
Slams last year. Croatia’s Iva tou ch testy m ** m VcnS 

ggff — — not rssas 

List year’s Australian gis is a big-match player. 

Battieof 
Britons 
for spot 
in semis 

B RITAIN is guaranteed 
a men’s semi-finalist 
In this year's Austra- 
lian Open — provided Greg 
Rusedski and Tim Henman 
win their way through to 
the quartern. 

The national No. 1 and 
No. 2 were yesterday drawn 
to meet in the last eight of 
the season's opening Grand 
Slam event, which starts 
at Melbourne Park on 
Monday. 

But first Rusedski, the 
No. 5 seed, will probably 
have to dispose of Brazil’s 
French Open champion 
Gustavo Kuerten in the 
second round, and Henman 
must clear a path through 
the American No. 3 seed 
Michael Chang and the 
moody but marvellous Cro- 
atian Goran Ivanisevic. 

The rather better news 
from the draw was that 
both Britons will face qual- 
ifiers In the first round- 
Pete Sampras starts the 
defence of his title against 
the only Dutchman In the 
draw. Sjeng Schalken. who 
took a set off him in Phila- 
delphia last year, and the 
women’s champion Mar- 
tina Hingis has a tricky 
road to the fi nal, with the 
Russian prodigy Anna 
Kournikova blocking the 
way in the third round. 

The 17-year-old Swiss 
miss beat Mary Pierce here 
last year to claim her first 
Grand Slam title and this 
time is drawn to meet the 
fifth-seeded Frenchwoman 
in the quarter-finals. 

But file most intriguing 
prospect of the opening few 
days will be a sisterly clash 
in the second round between 
the Williams wonders. Ve- 
nus and Serena — provided 
the 16-year-old Serena can 
eliminate the No. 6 seed 
PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE SRUNSWLL Irina Splriea of R omania. 


Sailing 


Weekend fixtures 


New steer for Silk Cut 


Bob Fisher 


L AWRIE SMITH has 
made a second, and this 
time utterly predictable, 
change in the crew of Silk Cut 
before the fifth leg of the 
Whitbread Round the World 
Race. Vincent Geake taking 
over the navigator's duties 
from Steve Hayles. 

It is an admission by the 
British skipper that he had 
incorrectly assessed the navi- 
gator’s role in this race, in 
which he trails seventh. 

He had told Geake, who had 
worked on the project In its 
planning period, preparing 
the weather models for com- 


puter analysis, that because 
of the regular six-hourly posi- 1 
tion reports broadcast to the , 
fleet there would be no need 
for “a flash navigator" and 
that the race would be de- 
cided by superior boat speed. 

Yet this was in direct contra- 
diction to what he found four 
years ago when he took over 1 
Intrum Jostitta after the first ! 
leg. Smith admits that her 
navigator Marcel van Trieste, 
currently sailing Inno vation 
Kvaemer, was then a key fig- 
ure in winning the two South- 
ern Ocean legs and his meteo- 
rological ability was vita) 

But this time Smith chose a 
different style of navigator in 
Hayles. Moreover, both have 


been uneasy about their 
relationship since the first 
leg. and Hayles is now said to 
have “stepped down". 

Smith commented: “I’m 
sorry’ Steve has decided not to 
continue with the race and 1 
understand and support bis 
reasons for stepping aside. It 
was time for a change, fresh 
ideas and a fresh approach.” 
Geake sailed with Smith in 
the 1989-90 race aboard Roth- 
mans and was navigator on 
his Bl-Cated Fortuna, which 
was dismasted after 24 hours 
of the first leg four years ago. 

The 6,670-mile fifth leg, 
from Auckland to Sao Sebas- 
tian in Brazil, begins on Sun- 
day February 1. 


Hockey 


Surbiton lose top scorer as Nicol stays home 


Pat Rowley 

G REG NICOL. the South 
African Olympic forward 
who headed the National 
League goalscoring list before 
the winter break, will not 
return to Surbiton for the 
second half of the season. 

Nicol, who went home after 
representing his country in a 
Test series In Argentina be- 
fore Christmas, has accepted 
a job with a sports goods 
business. 

He twice scored six goals 
and totalled 22 for the First 
Division side despite miss ing 
several games because of in- 
ternational commitments . 
Only Cannock’s Bobby 


Crutchley, top scorer for the 
past two seasons with 21 
goals, was near that total 

Surbiton's other South Afri- 
can, Greg Clark, is fit again 
and plays against Oxford Uni- 
versity tomorrow. Surbiton 
lead the table by a point from 
Brooklands and two from 
Havant 

The Premier Division lead- 
ers Cannock resume six 
points ahead of Southgate, 
who have a game in hand, and 
Canterbury. 

They were in a similar posi- 
tion a year ago but blew it 
This season they still have to 
play most of their leading 
rivals twice, and they enter- 
tain Ok champions Reading , 
tomorrow. 


Canterbury must fancy 
their title chances. They have 
won four of their six matches 
against the top sides and have 
the easiest run-in. Sean Kerly, 
the former Olympic player, is 
now available regularly. 

Canterbury will be watched 
by Barry Dancer, the Austra- 
lian who has taken over as 
England coach, when they 
visit Hounslow tomorrow. 
Hounslow will be without 
Andy WhaHey (injured) but 
they welcome back Brett 
Gfllmon after his shoulder 
Injury. 

The free-scoring German 
Eiko Rott is likely to join 
Southgate next week. Danny 
Kerry replaces Billy Waugh 
as captain. 


(3.0 unless stated) 
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FA CARL I NO PREMIERSHIP 

Bttrnelny v r. Palnrw 

Blackburn v A Villa 

Coventry v Arsenal 

Leeds v Shaft Wed 

Leicester v Liverpool _ 

Newcastle v Bolton 

Tottenham v West Ham 

Wimbledon v Derby 

Everton v Chelsea (4.0) 

FA VASE P— itt. rmumtk BlUinghem To v 
Bodmin Tn; Braintree Tn » Lymlngton 
AFC; CtKheros v Bulges* Htq Tn: Cowes 
Sports v North FeirfOy UloL Or Watering 
I Rvrs v Folkestone lnvleta: HccknaD Tn v 
Wrexham: KMwrove Am v Brute Sparta; 
Oadby Tn v Tooting & U; Spalding Utd » 
81 ratal! tad: Stamford v Potters Bar Tn: 
8tOUotO v FwtMowen; Sudbury Wndrs * 
BedUngton Ter. Taunton Tn v Heme Bay: 
Tivenon Tn * West Auckland Trs Tow Law 
TnvHSBn. 

OM VAUXHALL COtvnDBMCB Chel- 
tenham v Hedneeford; Dover v Leek Tn; 
Farnborougti v Nonhwicai: Hayes « Kkfcter- 
mtnstar. Hereford r KeKsrlng; Moracamte 
v Yeovil; Rushden & O' moods v Southport 
1 StaJybrioge • waking; Stevenage v Hali- 
fax; Tellord v Slough; Welling v 
OBMeheed. 

UNteOHD LEJUMJB ftrrenlte DMrisa 

Accrington Stanley v Blytn Spartans; Atfre- 
■on Tn v Emtay; Barrow v Altrincham; Boa- 
ion Utd v B Auckland: Oteseley v Bamber 
Bridge; Lancaster v GainsMrougfc Leigh 
Rkil v Chaney. Marine v Calwyn Bay: Run- 
corn v FHddsjr. Spennymoor v Redcfiffs 
Bor. Wtofort UU v Hyde UkL First: Bun- 
ton v Mattock Tru Droytadan v Bel per Ti\ 
Eastwood Tn v Harrogate Tn: Lincoln tad v 
flirts re NeiterneW v Bradford PA; Traftord 
v Ashton Uttfc Whlttey Bay v Oonglston Tn: 
WMQsy Tn v K H ar wood Tn: WUon Alb v 
Gretna: Workington v Fare ley cone Work- 
i aop Tn v 8lortrtrWge PS. 

RYMM UMQUB ftviwlar Hrttfoes 
; Btttngstoin v Walton s Horsham; Bt*h- 
1 op's Storttard v Kingston Ian [Ware ton 
Brnmioy v Boreham Wood, Carstetton v 
Dag A Rad; Enfteid v Ortsrd C; Gravesend 
A N v Ch etna nr. Hamm Bor v Aytastwr 
Hoytjndga v Dulwich; Hltchin v Sutton Mtt; 
Purfloot v Yseding: 8< Albans v Hendon, 
fftvfc Abingdon Tn v Wtryteloate; BerV- 
banssted Tn * Laathwhsatt Bognor Regia 
Tn v Barton Rvre; Charteay Tn v Alderetwt 
Tn; Greys Ath v Starnes Tn; Hampton v 
Uxbridge: Leyton Pennant v Croydon; 
fonttard v Moiesay: Thame Liu V Uatcan- 
neao Uid: WemtSey v Wokingham Tn; Wor- 
Kbig r SWerfcoy Tit. ft eos wU b Sorting v 
Ba m»te Ath; Bedford Tn v Chwhunt 
convoy island v Breamed Tm Hgrsnam v 
Eogware Tii: H a ngerto r d Tn v Leighton Tn: 
Mol Pottos v ChaKom St PWar; WeaUstone 
v Wtvenhoa Tn; Windsor A Bon v Tilbury; 
WItham Tn v Marlow Tbfiili Cartndtian 
Caeoate v Clapton; Croydon Alfi » Trine 
Tn: East Thwrodc tad v Hemal Hemp- ' 
stead: Epsom A Ewan v Wlngau A Finch- 
ley: Harlow Tn v Ware; Hartford Tn v Ford 
tart Homcbureh v Avstey, Kingsbury Tn v 
flectnreil Hth; Lewes v Cemtartey Tn: ! 
SoutttaB v Darting. 


NATIONWIDE USAOUE 
First KvWon 

Birmingham v Hucktarsflakf _ 

Man C v Sunderland 

Middlesbrough v Ipswich 

Norwich v Nottm Forest 

Oxford Uid v Charfton 

Port Vale v Portsmouth 

OPR v Tran me re 

Sheff Utd v Wolver hamp ton 

Swindon v Beading 

West Brom v Crewe 

Tomorrow 

Bury v Stockport (1.0) 

Second Division 

Blackpool v Bournemouth — . 

Bristol Rvrs v Burnley 

Chesterfield v Plymouth 

Fulham v Wycombe 

OfJJfngham v York 

Grimsby v Brentford 

Mill wall v Wrexham 

Northampton v Carlisle 

Oldham v Luton 

Southend v Walsall- 

Watford v Preston 

Wigan v Bristol C 

TMrd DhrMon 

Chester v Barnet 

Exeter v Doncaster. 

L Orient v Brighton ■■ 

Macclesfield v Hartlepool 

Mansfield v Scunthorpe 

Notts County v Cardiff 

Peterborough v Rcchdale 

Rotherham v Darlington 

Scarborough v Lincoln C 

Shrewsbury v Cambridge Lftd . 
Swansea v Hull 


Maw Attiarswna vDore te atar: Burton Alb 
v AeMord Th; Cambridge C v Gloacester 

C, creaday Th v Bromsgroea: Poroot 

Grew V Bodiwen Tn; Oresley Rvra V Kings 
Lynn; M ar myr v hasOngx Nuneaton v 
Halesowen; StLaanardsvSaBabuncfivn- 
worth v Shttngborime; Worcester C v Baft. 
MWIaad B6te tottte Tfl-V Paget 
RAgro; Btrtenkll v WLsbacti T« Corey Th v 
Hinckley utd; Orenthani Tn v Badworm 
Utt Hasten Tn v Rounds Thr fiaddtieh UW 
v VS Rugby: SaHtndl Bar v Evestem UW. 
Salford ftngri v Moor Green: Sutton Gout- 
Bald Tn v RC Warwick. Soaabeni Dtr- 
Wooi BasWey v Bakfodt. Tie Ctnlmatortf 
C v Wetioe«4tare; Ondortard Tn v Edth 
& Belvedere; Dartford v Cirencester TiK 
Ftreham Tn v Waterlowflle: fleet Th v 
Tonbridge Angels; Havant Th v Margate: 
N ewport AFC v nstar Aft London; Trow- 
DrMge Tn v Newport (loW): Weymouth r 
Ynte Tn; Wtawy Tnv Clavadon Tn. 

N-W COUKTUS 1AMMJ* Itst «*- 
■dn™ Cheddarton v Btert pOof Rvrs;. 
Hofter OB v Atnartoa Lf% Maine Road v 
Gioasop NE; Uoooiay v HasilnedeK 
Natttwieh Tn v Sattont C; Presax CaStaa v 
. Ramsbottora UHt RoaeendaJe Utd v & 
Helena Trs VetaheD GM v Newcastle T« 
Warrin gton Til v Dwwen. 

•cawrot mcr LUQUb Premier 
DMehtei Bkttfcrd v PauIBn Rvnt; BrkJ- 
port* BrieRngton: Bristol l*P v TorrtnipDn; 
Ch/ppenham 7*n v atfgo w ate r Tre Bmore 
v Caine Tn; Odd Down v Mtirt t wn Tm 
Wwrtbgry Utd v chard Tn. 


BELL’S SCOTTISH UEAQUE 


Aberdeen v Dunfermline - 

Dundee Lftd v Celtic 

Hibernian v St Johnstons . 
Kilmarnock v Hearts — 
Rangers v Motherwell 


PM Dtvislon 

Airdrie v Ayr 

Gr Morton v Dundee — _ 
Hamilton v Stirling (1 A) . 
Ratth v FalWrtc— __ 
St Mirren v Partlck 


Brechin v Queen of South 

Inverness CT v Clyde 

Livingston v rsyrt»h»m> 

Stenhousemuft- v Forfar 

Stranraer v Pa«r onto 

Third Division 

Alloa v Arbroath : 

Berwick v East Stirling 

Cowdenbeath v Albion 

Dumbarton v Queen's Park 

Montrose v Floes County . 

AimOTT INSURANCE NORTH DIM 
IMMOum Urn BI.Ma.u BDBngtwni Syn 
v Jerrow Roofing: Consett v Durham C; 
Crook Tn r Ematn ga m CMGfc Gutaborough 
Tn v Ounston Poooretkxc Panr«b v Mor- 
peth Tib Seeham RS * Shlldon; South 
Shields v liurton; Stockton v RTm 


pa woman * s ranin lkaoud 

Natl iiitel DMoUw Arsenal v Doncaster 
(12-30): Berkhamatsd v MRlwafl (2J1): Liv- 
erpool v Bradford (12.0), 

Rugby Uagoe 

FRINNDLY BATCH I Barrow v 
WMtehaven. 

NATIONAL CONPBtDfCH LEAQUH: 

ftte Bla i Egremont v Dudwy Mtt (Z-Xfc 
Leigh Miners v Wotney Central (zJOj: 
8sddIeworth v Mayfield (Z.D1; West Hull v 
Lock Lane (Zb); Wigan St Patricks v 
Beverley (Z-3nf: Woolsnn v OWham Si 
An nee [230} ptror DtnWow Eestmoor v 

Wigan St Judes (22Q); MWord v Leigh East 
(2-301; Minora v Moldgreen (£0); Oullon v 
Barrow Island (Zb): Shaw Crass v Retuvn 
(£0 ): ThomhM v Skmsugh [Zb). Second 
OfvMowa Dewsbury Moor v Peadwrstone 
Amateur (Z0): Dodwom v Hull Dockers 
fSPJir Bcctes V London SUB (2JOJ: New 
Eare wlck v York Aaom [2JJ: Honnenton v 
Stddai (2JJJ; Ovenoen v CroeSetds (2JJ). 

Ice Hockey 

«»«LJIIAOUte Bee ingstokn v Bracknell 
(030): Newcastle v CartmT (CL30L Totnor- 
rowi Ayr v CerdW MO); Braefcnen v 
ShetDeld Nottingham v Baaingsteke 

H WW CUP. Ayr V Nottingham (OHO!. 

■WTtSH NATIONAL IIMUB Rte v 

?3 SlffiSpg liSSSME 

■“■'■■rt RliaiBi uuua Klnga- 


Fl iml«r DMMer Daraby Utd v Maltby 
MW; Oasshoutertan Waft v Curran Ash- 
ton; Kalian v Brtgg Tic Hatfield Mein v 
ecdasMD Utd; Uvereedge v Arnold Tn; 
Oasett Tn v Amthorpa Wad: Selby Tn v 
Oases ABx Shetnald r ptckarlng Th; 
TDocMayvP&H gt rac t Cols. 
s-s c o m ma s lsaouc (iid unless 
atatedV f«rat THitatme AraenaJ v Fulham 
(ilUA: Chadton v L Orteoc c Palaca v 
opr: esanstam v uahaafl; Ipswich v 
Southend Utd: Norwich C v Weet Ham; 
Portsmouth v Cambridge Uid; WBtforo v 
ToBonhsm. Baeeed W iM i w Benwt v 
So u t ham pton; BrentlorO v Brighton; Bristol 
Rvra v Bownatnoutti; Ortad Utd v Luton: 
Swindon v Reeding; Tottenham v Bristol C; 
Wycombe v Colchester utd. 

HIGHLAND LEAOUB Buddo ThlStte v 
Cove Rngrs: Ctedmanddln v Brora 
Rngre; flirt WIMani v Elgin C; Fraserburgh 

v Deveronvale; Hiatty v KeWk Loatie- 
mouth v Forros M sc hanlc r,. Naim Co v 
Patsrtwad; Wick Aeadomy v Routes. 
UlOUt OF WA1B Bangor C v Rhyl 
|2 jOJ: Barry Tn v Aberystwyth 1X0): Car- 
marthen Tn v Ebbw vale ConnatTs 
Quay v Caernarfon Tn (tM); Owmbran v 
Caa ra ws N e wtow n v Havorio rawest 

(Z&Jfc Pdrtft ntadog v TNfi (2J3CJ; Rnsyader . 
Tn v inter Cabte-Tw Wtashpool v 

flint Tn [230). T om utei Conwy v Co- 
maes Ynys Mon (20). 

BPBH L NAMU fc ftr aa N s T D is l ri n i e Bally- 
mena v Q l a n t o r a a CtthanvlKa v Omagh 
Tn; Coterafne « Oenavon; Crusader* v 
.LhMeid; Penasewn v Ante, t tii w miu si i 
Shamreok Rvrs v Drogheda -Utn (3.151; 
UCD * Cork C (AOL m DMNote Bangor 
v Dtsttilery; Cantck v Battyeiare: Umavady 
Utd v Lsmr. Newry v Dungaonon BWifiS. 
Ml NATIONAL UMW> Praadef DV 
taieaf Fine Harps v KUkanny C (7 .30); Sligo 
Rvtb v Shslboume. 




Toaorroar 

sovthbhn rnaMiaa uuaw pw. 

rtWf » Slough 10 . 16 ). 

Ho oke y 

tocnm MDOON UAOUS (SJ0. Bella 
NAT IONAL INDOOR 

T »ri«y: Doncaster v oiiorv 

* ft ^ B te .teghtown V Leiceatan 
9 ne,ms ton > * «•»; 

SSSiiWSSIE ^ 0 * c ® SMr * Doncaster. 

SSSVKJSX 


NATIONAL L£AOUb Praralar OMsiea 

Btiterd T v Southgate (10. Aiumwell CC1: 
Beesion v TaddlAgten 12JJL Cannoflc v 

Lmgroniana (ZO): East GrinsMM v 
w««wid (230): Hounslow v Canterbury 
PLO. Dukoe Meadows). ' 

Rttflby Union 

Alin DUMBARs Pr—J.„1ilu One 
LataMWrv Wasps 120^7®^ (riH 
Rlcnmond Tomorrow, Bristol v rtimv. 

V Ba ft mn ea h e s d W S«); Baracena Z 

■zsssttsrttor. 

Coventry: OttoO v nob Harflapooi; Roth- 
5teSrtoo ¥ (MS tt,w ^ wafcaB ^ J v 


JNWSOH NATtONAL LSAQUBi Onei Liv- 
erpool Bi Helens v London Welsh (TJ0). 
Lydney v Harrogate: Newbury v wtisrie- 
dale; Ottey v Rosaiyn PV (2.15): Reading v 
Leeds (2-01; Rugoy v Nottingham. Worces- 
ter v Money (2J0). Two* North. Aspatria v 
Sheffield (230): Birmingham/ Boflhull v 
Nuneaton (216); Kendal v Uchfleld (2.30): 
Uancneeter v Hinckley (2.16); Prealon 
Grasahoppaim v WteMngton Park (2.15): 
Sodgtoy Perk v Stourbridge (2151. Sooth 
Baridrg v Pfymoun (£.15): Bridgwater v 
Woskm-S-Mare: Camberisy v Hanley QM 
Si? 00 |2 - 3W: navant v 

Esher (230); Norm Waiaham v Rednitn 
(230): Tabard v Met Police (215) 

WN LMt NATI ONAL LBAOUB (2.301: 
ISf Ab0 . r f W0r ' w UWC (Cardlfi 

;na » Abo rt! lory v Merthyr; Blackwood v 
Moaatog; Dunvanl v Cross Keys: Liondov- 
vyv Rumnay: Newbridge v Caerphilly; 
Pwrtypool v South Wales Police- Treorchy 
1 v Bonymaen. 

*5^CHAtL»N«T1tOPHVtPoolA. 
Pomy prMd v N Transvaal (6.0) Toroor- 
rown fcbow vale v Tucunan (2.DJ. Peel N. 
52? * * * * v f° fBot>af2 - X I. Newport v Rosario 
Swansea v Rugby 


Diutjlu_r Currie v Stirling Co; EdJnomgh 
Ac^ v Heriots FP; v J 

Sh y MM* mStal • ea *™*£* 

Beeo ei l Ote tstem Bigger v Peebles. Gtm- 
g”"— v » •«*» * Musselburgh; 
Kilmarnock v Dundee HSFP, Pto^ 
Lodge v Klrkookty. rroswn 

TteW BMatomAberdeen GSFP « Got- 
aoniv* Ayr V Swwana Mo! Fp; gio*«ow 
atumorov Gianrethaa: HlMhoaaooromv 
nut v Stewartrjn Selkirk v GraiWSutl? 

AU UUOUN (230). fin 
»«krock Collage v OW BotvedonTcte^ 
®rf v Lansdowna: Constitution v yeuna 

SSi ^vow*,: 0 ^ 

DaoU yB R ngra w Skarrloa Bucca- 
notes V I "Womans. DLSP v 

aunda^wT; 

^2^UCC V Galwegians: 

MATCH, Oxford Unlv v Durham 

BhInW 

SAIMBNURVS ‘CLASSIC 
NATIONAL CUP, WLA 

Arena). "*** l Sh otllo!d 

NATtONAL CUP, , 

WlWi vmSnoiffi ( eS 01 *’"’ 

v Newc^^ 0 »J0i ; 

NATIONAL LUOUB r ir . 

■tew Gu lKHoro v Teeasitoiftn, 

( 8 -H): Solihull v 

To ro er r o w. BrtMgn v qJ2J2»WQI. 
Wowrem afrmlngham v RtaSi? 0 1401 

•Crystal Palace is iSi wl!^ humWon 
•^"tenter (8301 ' 5 ’’ ^“Mnonom « 
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SPORTS NEWS 23 


Football 


Boro agree 
to pay £4m 
for Dublin 


MUwHerd 



IDDLESBROUGH 
have agreed to pay 
Coventry City 
£4 mfllion for Dion 
Dublin after the striker 
turned down a 3'A-year con- 
tract worth £16,000 a week to 
stay at Highfield Road. Bryan 
Robson is keen to strengthen 
his Boro squad after off-load- 
ing Emerson to Tenerife for 
£4.2 million. 

"We have agreed a the but 
there is a long way to go be- 
fore Dion walks in the door,” 
said Robson's assistant Vtv 
Anderson. "Transfer talks 
have not started with the 
player.” 

Wimbledon, Crystal Palace 
and Leicester have also been 
linked with Dublin, and Pal- 
ace had a £3.25 million bid 
rejected by the Coventry 
chairman Bryan Richardson. 

The Palace manager Steve 
Coppell said yesterday ; he 
would not stand In the way if 
his chairman Ron Noades 
sought to replace hhn at Sel- 
burst Park. "I was given the 
job mi a temporary basis -by 
Ron and I still don't have a 
contract.” Coppell said. *Tf 



Dublin ... fair City striker 


Ron thinks Gerry Francis can 
do a better job than me, Td 
have no problem with that” 

But Noades denied he 
wanted to bring the former 
Spurs manager to the dub. 
“I’ve had no discussions with 
Gerry Francis or anyone 
else,” he said. 

Prospects of Wimbledon 
leaving Selhnrst Park receded 
yesterday when the club’s 
plans for a purpose-built 
venue at a greyhound sta- 
diam near their old Plough 
Lane ground were scuppered. 
Bat the Dais' coowner Sam 
Hamm am said he was still 
"cautiously optimistic" about 
a return to Merton after 
agreeing to carry out an ex- 
tensive ground search with 
the local council 

Northern Ireland will play 
a friendly against England's 
World Cup opponents Roma- 
nia in Bucharest on May 20, 
before fly in g to £au* aT1 d <>r to 
face Spain on June 3. But a 
proposed friendly against Co- 
lombia, also in England’s 
World Cup group, in Belfast 
on March 25 has fallen 
through because the South 
Americans’ financial de- 
mands were too high. 

The Republic of Ireland will 
play Argentina in a friendly 
at Lansdowne Road on 
April 22. Mick McCarthy's 
team have also arranged 
games against the Czech 
Republic in Prague on March 
25 and Mexico in Dublin on 
May 23. 

The Bristol Rovers coach 
Phil Baker has been banned 
from the touchline for 28 days 
and fined £150 after twice con- 
fronting match officials 
within a fortnight. Brent- 
ford’s r nflna g <> r Micky Adams 
has been fined £500 for abus- 
ing the referee after his first 
game in charge at Griffin 
Park, against Bristol City on 
November 8. 

Nottingham Forest’s out-of- 
favour midfielder Stephen 
Howe has joined Swindon 
Town for £30,000. Grimsby's 
manager Alan Buckley has 
bought the midfielder David 
Smith from his former club 
West Brom for £200,000. 


European Championship 2000 . 

Scotland and 
England seeded 


David Lacey 


INGLAND and Scotland 
i will be among the top 
(seeds when the draw for 
the 2000 European Champion- 
ship qualifiers is made in 
Ghent tomorrow. 

The 16-team tournament 
will be co-hosted by Belgium 
and the Netherlands, which 
means that both countries 
qualify nutomlcally. 

The remainder will be divid- 
ed into four groups of six and 
five of five, the nine group 
winners being joined in the 
finals by the five best-placed 
runners-up. Andorra and Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina will be com- 
peting for the first time. 

Itefa has based the seedings 
on the results of Euro 96 and 
the present World Cup. Eng- 
land and Scotland wiB not only 
be kept apart in the qualifiers 
but will avoid the holders Ger- 
many , Spain, Romania. Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Italy and Norway. 

The Czech Republic, beaten 
by Oliver BierhofTs sudden- 


death “golden goal" in the 
1996 final, are among the 
9econd seeds along with 
France, this summer's World 
Cup hosts. Eng la n d, like the 
other top seeds, may be less 
concerned about staying clear 
of tow ms of this quality than 
avoiding trips to Bosnia. Al- 
bania and Azerbaijan. - 
The Republic of Ir e la nd , 
beaten by Holland in a qualify- 
ing playoff for the last Euro- 
pean Championship, are in the 
third group this time, along 
with Switzerland and Sweden. 
They could meet Northern Ire- 
land or Wales, who are among 
the fourth seeds. 

CUROPKAM CHAMPIONSHIP: First 

mill Germany. Spain, Romania. Russia. 
Ensuml. Yugoslavia. Scotland, Italy. 
Norway. 

l s cn i wH Bulgaria, Danmark. Croatia. 
Portugal. Austria. Franco. Czech Republic. 
Turkey. Qreeca 

TMrdi RaoufiUc ol IfWafW, Switzerland, 
Sweden. Ukraine, UuawMa, Slovakia, 
FMbm, tarsal, Qaargle. 

Paarttn Poland, Hungary, Northern 
Ireland, SowttvHoizegovflta. Latvia. FYR 
Macedonia. Cypnm. Wales. Iceland 
WO* Bette ua. Slovenia. Armenia. Faroe 
■stands. Albania. Luxembourg, Moldova. 
Azerbaijan. Estonia. Matts. Liechtenstein. 
Sen Merino. Andorra. 



Striking bargain . . . Kevin Phillips, who cost only £350,000, in a familiar pose, celebrating a hat-trick against Tranmere photograph: stuaht outterside 

Sparkling Phillips provides power 
to illuminate the Stadium of Light 


Roy Collins on the Sunderland striker who cleaned the boots of 
Alan Shearer but is now following in the footsteps of Brian Clough 


B rian cloogh may 

he joined in Sunder- 
land’s record books 
today by..a_ young 
man,' as Clough Le refers to 
anyone under pensionable 
age, who has yet to complete a 
fiifi season in professional 
footbalL 

By scoring in sir successive 
games, Kevin Phillips has al- 
ready equalled the 1951 feat of 
Trevor Ford, whom he had 
never heard of but needs one 
at Manchester City today to 
match Clough's 1962 record of 
scoring in six successive 
league games. 

Clough would approve of 
the 24-year-old Phillips, 
whom the sporting gods have 
not so much smiled unkindly 
on as laughed mockingly in 
his face. Having been rejected 
as a teenager by Southamp- 
ton, where he cleaned Alan 
Shearer's boots, be fought his 
way back into the league, 
only to suffer a careeMhreat- 
two years ago 
some of the best 
medical brains. 

“I injured my right foot in a 
challenge at Reading and I sat 


around for six weeks while 
doctors tried to decide what 
was wrong," Phillips ex- 
plains. “Eventually Watford’s 
club surgeon Bob McKenny 
diagnosed a hole in a liga- 
ment capsule and operated to 
put it right. 

“I was out for a whole year 
and J remember sitting at 
home during Christmas '96, 
feeling thoroughly depressed 
and wondering whether my 
career was over." 


He recovered to play 13 
league games for Watford at 
the end of last season, scoring 
three goals. By then he was 
out of contract and Watford 
seemed to think it would be 
good business to sell him 
while he could still get 
around without flagging 
down ambulances. They off- 
loaded him to Sunderland for 
a mere £350,000. 

Having seen Phillips score 
17 goals this season. Sunder- 
land's manager Peter Reid 


ered radiators and hollers; 
and the electronics company 
Dixon, where he stacked 
shelves and lorries with com- 
puters and televisions. 

None of this would have 
been necessary had South- 
ampton shared his belief that 
he was a natural goalscorer. 
Instead, they looted at his 
phenomenal school goal- 
scoring record, stood him 
against a goalpost and de- 
cided that at 5ft Tin, he would 
make a perfect right-back. 


was pulled aside by Baldock’s 
manager to be told that no 
less than Glenn Roeder would 
be watching him from the 
stands. 

Okay. It was not Alex Fer- 
guson or Kenny Dalglish, but 
it was enough, all the same, to 
give Phillips a bad dose of 
nerves. He overcame them to 
score a goal and earn a week's 
trial at Watford- By the end of 
the season be bad made 15 ap- 
pearances and scored once. 
The following season he had 
scored 11 times in 26 games 
before that injury at Reading 
in March. 

The EBtchin-bom Phillips, 
one of those Southerners who 


The sporting gods have not so much smiled 
unkindly on him as laughed mockingly in his face 


must now feel like one of 
those people on the Antiques 
Road Show who are told that 
the old wardrobe they picked 
up for a quid at a car-boot sale 
is actually a priceless piece of 
Regency furniture. More 
aptly, he has found something 
even rarer in Nineties Brit- 
ain: a contented professional 
footballer who says: "I 
wouldn’t swap places with 
anyone." 

This is not surprising when 
you delve into his curriculum 
vitae. Clough used to take his 
players down coal mines to 
remind them what pampered, 
privileged lives they led. He 
might just as well have taken 
them on a tour of Phillips’s 
previous workplaces — the 
Sunblest factory, where his 
mum also worked; a Hoddes- 
don company where be deliv- 


Finally, his manager Chris 
Nicholl delivered the cruel- 
lest speech a star-struck kid 
ever bears: “Sorry, son, we 
don't think you are going to 
make it’’ 

“It was a devastating blow 
but I was determined I would 
make it somewhere else," 
Phillips says. “When I told 
work-mates that I was going 
to become a professional foot- 
baller, they gave me a look as 
if to say, Yeah, yeah, heard it 
all before.’ But I was not 
going to lie down and take it” 

When his letters to London 
clubs elicited polite rejec- 
tions, at best he joined the 
Beazer Homes League side 
Baldock, who live In the 
shadow of the mighty Ste- 
venage Borough. Before one 
Tuesday night match against 
Fisher Athletic in 1994-95, he 


took his view of the North 
from watching Coronation 
Street actually believed that 
Durham, where he has set up 
home with his fiancee Julie 
and six-week-old Millie, 
would be all cobbled streets 
and smoky factories. 

“It is a lot different to how 1 
imagined it and we’re very 
happy here now," he says. "I 
think I've won over the hearts 
of the fans and when I walk 
around the streets of Sunder- 
land it's incredible. Everyone 
wants to shake your hand and 
say wett done.” 

The striking partnership of 
Phillips and the rejuvenated 
Niail Quinn has been the 
backbone of a 16-match 
unbeaten run that is Sun- 
derland's response to home 
defeat by Middlesbrough on 
September 28. Having lost 


three of their first four league 
games, they now dream of 
making the Premiership 
without the need of play-offs. 

If Sunderland are pro 
moted, Phillips will represent 
one of the few small-money 
buys from the lower leagues 
to have made it in an era 
when big dubs in need of 
strike power think in millions 
of pounds and. usually, think 
foreign. The last player to 
take what was once the tradi- 
tional route to the top is 
Southampton's Kevin Davies, 
a £750.000 summer buy from 
Chesterfield. 

The two could not be more 
different as players. Davies, 
6ft tall and over 13 stone, is 
the traditional, bustling 
leader of the line who relies 
on strength and power to beat 
opponents. Phillips, at 5ft 7 in 
and only 11 stone, slips and 
turns big, awkward defenders 
more in the style of lan 
Wright another player who, 
incredible as it seems now. 
slipped through the profes- 
sional net as a kid. 

Phillips may have a long 
way to go to match Clough’s 
scoring exploits. Clough 
scored 251 times to only 274 
appearances for Middles- 
brough and Sunderland. Phil- 
lips has scored 41 times in 82 
appearances for Watford and 
Sunderland. 

But Phillips, yesterday 
voted Nationwide Player of 
the Mbnth for December, has 
tapped a rich vein of form and 
Watford, due another £200.000 
if It continues, are naturally 
watching his progress with 
interest If they collect on a 
player now (dearly worth sev- 
eral times more it will give a 
whole new meaning to crying 
all the way to the bank. 


City are closer to 
leaving home 


M anchester city 
have moved a step 
closer to leaving 
Maine Road, their home for 
more than 70 years, for a 
53.000-scat stadium three 
miles away which will be 
built with the help of lot- 
tery money and private In- 
vestment In time for the 
2002 Commonwealth 
Games. 

Discussions have been go- 
ing on for several months 
but this week the club had 
•■positive" talks with coun- 
cil officials who want a big- 
name tenant for the East- 
lands site. 

City’s chief executive 
Mike Turner said: “We 
have not committed our- 
selves but have moved 
closer to a positive decision 
offer the council gave a 
very exciting presentation 
to our board. 

“We don’t have to make a 
final decision yet but the 
discussions were positive.” 
Turner dismissed specu- 
lation of friction between 
the club and the council 
over City’s financial in- 
volvement. The club want 
to contribute to the £S mil- 
lion cost of Installing exee- 
utive boxes and catering 
facilities. 


“We accept that we would 
have to spend money to In- 
stall what we would need at 
the stadium,” said Turner. 
“We have given the council 
a shopping list of what-we 
feel we would need and 
they have come back to ns 
in a very positive way.” 

City are likely to rent out 
Maine Road, where at- 
tempts to increase the 
32,000 capacity would have 
been difficult because of 
opposition from local 
residents- 

Meanwhile the Aston 
Villa midfielder Sasa Cur- 
rie’s transfer to the Turk- 
ish dab Besiktas is off at 
least until the summer. 
Brian Little's £4 million 
slmaing from Bolton Wan- 


derers 18 months ago had 
been to Turkey for talks 
with the coach John 
Tosback. 

But hopes of a quick end 
to the Yugoslavian interna- 
tional’s unhappy spell at 
Villa Park have been 
dashed. 

“Sasa has been out to 
Turkey but things are not 
going to happen at the mo- 
ment,” said Little- “I am 
disappointed for Sasa be- 
cause he needs to play first- 
team football/’ 



Performance of the week: 
Kevin Pressman (Sheffield 
Wednesday), who in the FA 
Cup shoot-out with Watford 
saved one penalty and 
scored himself. 


AN Other 


DEFENDERS do not come 
much tougher than this 
Barnsley -born centre-half 
who won 57 caps for an- 
other country and played at 
the highest tournament 
level. He stayed in his home 
town for seven seasons and 
then became a citizen along 
a major thoroughfare be- 
fore crossing the border 
into paradise. A Gallic in- 
terlude was followed by a 
roaring finale. 

Lost laeefc- Joey Jones (Wrex- 
ham . Liverpool. Wrexham. 
Chelsea. Huddersfield Toun. 
Wrexham 1 


Patrick Olenin 


Scottish preview 

Gascoigne fit and available 
but stays on Rangers bench 

drop, who has a touch of flu, 
but I'm hopeful he’ll be okay, 
and if he is I would anticipate 
the same line-up again." 

This means that Rangers 
will also continue without 
their leading scorer Marco 
Negri, absent last week with 
an eye injury sustained dur- 
ing a game of squash with his 
team-mate and fellow Italian 
Sergio PorrinL 
Celtic travel to a difficult 
as s i g n ment at Dundee United 
without their captain Tommy 
Boyd, who is starting a three- 
match suspension. Tommy 
Johnson, however, is back in 
the squad. 

The midfielder, unable to 
command a place in Wim Jan- 
sen's team, had been expected 
to join Crystal Palace on loan. 
“That will not happen now be- 
cause Tommy wants to stay 
with Celtic and fight for his 
place,” said Jansen. 

Falkirk were yesterday 
given permission to postpone 
their visit to fellow First Div- 
ision promotion ca ndidate * 
Ratth because of the sudden 
death of their physiotherapist 
Bob McCallum, who collapsed 
during a training session. 

'■Out players are still very 
shocked,” said a Falkirk 
spokesman, “particularly as 
he collapsed in front of 
them." 


E NGLAND'S World Cup 
warm-up match a gains t 
Chile at Wembley on Febru- 
ary 11 is just over three weeks 
away yet there is little sign of 
Paul Gascoigne returning to 
Rangers’ first team. 

The wayward midfielder 
has played only 18 minutes of 
league football since Novem- 
ber 29 and seems certain to be 
on the bench once again when 
Motherwell visit the Scottish 
champions this afternoon. 

He was originally sidelined 
by a five-match suspension 
but went down with Du last 
week and stayed on the bench 
for the visit of Aberdeen. 

Yesterday his manager 
Walter Smith said that he was 
unwilling to Change a side 
that produced “our best form 
of the season" but Insisted 
that Gascoigne would be back 
in the team “sooner rather 
than later”. 

“His weight’s good," said 
Smith, “but his conditioning 
will be all the better for 
finally having had a full 
week’s training. 

“Aberdeen was the best 
we’ve played this season, so 
you wouldn’t want to go 
changing things. We have a 
slight doubt about Brian Lau- 


Dalglish fails to 
land Speed again 


Ian Ross 


1 . 


N ewcastle united 
have failed for a third 
and probably last time 
to sign the Everton captain 
Gary Speed. 

Newcastle’s manager Ken- 
ny Dalglish tried to invest a 
healthy percentage of the fee 
he expects to collect from the 
sale of Faustino AspriHa to 
Parma in the Welsh interna- 
tional midfielder, only to 
have his bid rejected by 
Everton. 

Dalglish is believed to have 
offered a £5.75 million pack- 
age consisting of a payment of 
around £4.2 million and the 
central defender Darren Pea- 
cock. The offer was £600,000 
higher than Newcastle Unit- 
ed’s previous bid. which was 
rejected shortly before 
Christmas. 

Everton ’s manager Howard 
Kendall is reluctant to sell 
Speed and will only consider 
releasing the 28-year-old from 
his contract, which has more 
than two years to run, if he 
receives a written offer of 
more than £6 milllon. 

Dalgtish, who is believed to 
have about £6 million avail- 
able for new players, is ex- 
pected to recoup from Parma 

* 


something like the £6.7 mil- 
lion Newcastle invested in As- 
prffla two years ago. 

West Ham have foiled in a 
money-plus-players bid for 
Queens Park Rangers’ Trevor 
Sinclair. West Ham’s man- 
ager Harry Redknapp offered 
lain Dowie and Keith Row- 
land as makeweights in a deal 
for the 24-year-old striker but 
QPR are reluctant to part 
with the former England 
Under-21 international, who 
is rated at around £3 million. 

West Ham’s unsettled goal- 
keeper Bernard Lama 
returned to Upton Park yes- 
terday after failing to find a 
club in France before the 
country’s transfer deadline. 

Lama, who has been 
restricted to the bench at 
West Ham since joining on 
loan from Paris St-Germain. 
had hoped to find first-team 
football at home to bolster his 
chances of making France’s 
World Cup squad. 

‘1 cannot change my team 
at the moment to accommo- 
date Bernard because Crate 
Forrest has been in excellent 
form," said Redknapp. “He 
has until the end of the month 
to try and find a club to Italy 
but 1 think he will be staying 
here until the end of the 
season.” 
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Nun but 
the best 
say Toon 
prayers 


Football Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


T HINGS are so had at 
Newcastle United, 
they have even got a 
nun praying for them. Sis- 
ter Josepha, a long-time 
Toon fan. had not seen her 
heroes for 30 years until 
she took a group of needy 
children to last weekend’s 
game at Hillsborough. And 
one look was enough to 
bring her to her knees. 

■Tm praying that Kenny 
Dalglish will sign a new 
striker." she says. “We are 
Just not as good np front as 
we used to be.” If this tacti- 
cal analysis sounds faintly 
too well-informed for a 
nun. then Sister Josepha is 
no football novice. 

“I normally watch Match 
of the Day,” she says, 
though with a rare restric- 
tion: “I have to keep the 
volume down because other 
nuns are trying to sleep." 

She wanted to play rather 
than pray for Newcastle 
when she was a girl — but 
became a nun after Sunder- 
land won the FA Cup. 

At least It means she has 
not had to buy a black-and- 
white replica shirt. “My 
wimple and habit is the 
next best thing.” she says. 


W AS the following 
quote made by the cap- 
tain of the Titanic In 1912 
or Kenny Dalglish this 
week? “We’re all right. 
We're beading In the right 
direction, and anybody who 
doesn’t believe that doesn't 
need to he in the boat” 


M anchester city are 
not just having a bad 
season for them, they are 
having a bad season for 
other people too. On Tues- 
day Portsmouth's Terry 
Fenwick became the third 
manager to leave his club 
within days of a defeat by 
City, following West 
Brom’s Ray Harford and 
Bradford's Chris Kamara. 

lfigELL it is difficult to 
Wtell them apart, as 
John Mofcsontoighij Bay. Ar- 
senal’s programme ' for the 
Leeds game included a 
photo of a young fan posing 
alongside Denote? Berg - 
kamp, the caption-explain- 
ing: “Our mascot against 
Port Vale meets his fsvonr- 
ite Gunner. Ian Wright" 

N EWPORT Strikers have 
been thrown out of the 
Welsh Cup after walking 
off during their tie with BP 
Llandarcy In November 
after one player was head- 
butted and three sent off. 
Oh. it was a women’s game. 


ON-LEAGUE Molesey 
recently sacked their 
goalkeeper Andre Bo’e for 
shouting his name — which 
sounds like “boo" — too 
londly. West Ham and 
Derby fans sound equally 
condemning serenading 
their players Samassl Abou 
and Mart Poom. And now 
Dundee United have signed 
Jean -Jacques Misse Masse. 


I T WAS just Hke old times 
for Arsenal at Port Vale 
on Wednesday: a Tankard 
over the bar and suddenly 
everybody’s happy. 


sponsors of Colches- 
ter’s recent home defeat 
by Hartlepool have apolo- 
gised to the club, who did 
not see the funny side of 
voting Paul Buckle the 
champagne-winning Man 
of the Match — seconds 
after he came 
substitute. 


on as a 


D OMINICA has decided 
to use Fabrizio Ravan- 
elli on one of Its World Cup 
stamps. Which fits in well 
with his second-class 
attitude and failure to 
deliver the goods at 
Middlesbrough. 


T ODAY’S derby between 
Swindon and Reading 
promises another dose of 
local vitriol. The normally 
objective Reading pro- 
gramme has been particu- 
larly insulting recently, 
referring to Swindon as 
ovine enthusiasts” and 
"S*** **n” [sic], and putting 
the poor turn-ont at a 
recent game down to it 
c lashing with a tractor fair. 

I N ORDER to get into Liv- 
erpool and Everton 
matches, sacked dockers 
have taken first-aid courses 
and now help the St John 
Ambulance Brigade. They 
get free half-time pies too. 
The only drawback is that 
they cannot now walk oxrt 
early when their team play 
badly (from Dave Bain- 
bridge of Durham). 


A pparently Newcas- 
tle have sold Asprilla 
because they want to buy 
the staff tickets for the 
Stevenage Cup tie. 
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frontier 

Henman back 
to his best 
in Sydney 
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Fratton 
money 
talks 
as Tel 


a walk 


Martin Thorpe 


T erry venables 

finall y severed all links 
with Portsmouth yester- 
day, opening the way for a 
£90 million takeover of the 
First Division club aimed at 
turning them into a Premier- 
ship force. 

Venables had stalled on 
signing an agreement to relin- 
quish his Halm to a 51 pat 1 
cent shareholding in Ports- 
mouth after questioning the 
terms of the offer made to him 
last Monday. 

But agreement has now 
been reached and this week- 
end the club's new chairman 
Martin Gregory will meet the 
American billionaire Vince 
Wolanin and the rock singer- 
cum-Pompey fan Brian Howe 
for further talks over their po- 
tential buy-out. 

The pair had refused to in- 
ject desperately needed 
money into the First Div- 
ision’s bottom club while 
Venables, who was this week I 
banned from being a company 
director for seven years, 
remained connected with 
Fratton Park. 

But yesterday Venables's 
lawyer Nick Trainer con- 
firmed: "Terry no longer has 
any connection with Ports- 
mouth Football dub. An offer 
was made to us on Monday 
which required tightening up. 
But that has now been 
resolved. It would not be right 
to reveal the precise terms of 
the settlement.” 

Venables, who was offered 
control erf Portsmouth last Feb- 
ruary for £1, has been paid 
about £250,000 to walk away 
and allow Gregory to recover 
the 97 per cent controlling In- 
terest owned by his family. 

The dub are losing around 
£150.000 a month and need 
gates or 16,000 for home 
matches to break even. Vena- , 
bles Haims that this is a far 
healthier position than he in- 
herited. But a wage bill of 
more than £200,000 a month 
has led to Gregory underwrit- 
ing costs to keep Portsmouth 
running. 

Gregory said that the for- 
mer director Terry Brady — 
Gather of Birmingham City's 
managing director Karren — 
would soon rejoin the dub. 
Meanwhile, the search is on 
for a manager to replace 
Terry Fenwick, sacked last 
week. However, no appoint- 
ment is likely to be made 
until the takeover is com- 
pleted or rejected. 
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Dalglish needs to reveal his hidden depths 



David Lacey 


■ V’ENNY DALGLISH is one 
14 of football’s most suc- 
I Vces&ful managers. But 
Just bow good a manager he 
really is will surely be deter- 
mined by events at Newcastle 
United between now and the 
end of the season. 

Ostensibly there would ap- 
pear to be little at issue. He is 
one of only four managers who 
have won championships with 
different clubs and at Liver- 
pool be completed the Double. 

At St James 1 Park, however, 
the present situation demands 
a depth of managerial talent 
that Dalglish, for all his hon- 
ours, has yet to reveaL New- 


castle have not won in the Pre- 
miership for eight matches, 
not since Sir John Hall stood 
down as chairman, in fact. 

Two points out of24 is rele- 
gation form, and if they Gail to 
beat Bolton Wanderers at 
home this afternoon even the 
most ardent Toon will begin to 
think the unthinkable. Dal- 
glish’s team may be seven 
places above Bolton, who are 
18th. but only four points are 
separating them from the bot- 
tom three. 

The good news is that New- 
castle have a match in hand, 
the bad that this will be used 
up on Tuesday when Dalglish 
takes his players to Anfield to 

renew acquaintance with a 
Liverpool side who have just 
won on Tyneside in league mid 

League Cup. 

This Is already the worst 
run of league results Dalglish 
has experienced in his 13 years 
of management: far worse than 
the two wins, four draws and a 

defeat which preceded his 
stressful departure from An- 
fleld In 199 L and arguably 
worse than the six successive 
defeats suffered by Blackburn 


in the spring of 1992 which cost 
them automatic promotion, 
leaving Mike Newell to secure 
a place in the new Premier 
League with a controversial 
penalty in the play-off flnaL 

So for the reaction ofDal- 
gLish to the impending crisis at 
St James’ has beau inauspi- 
cious. Wednesday's attack on 
media critics bore echoes of 
Kevin Keegan's emotional res- 
ponse to Alex Ferguson's word 
games two seasons ago when 
Newcastle’s best chance of 
winning the Premiership was 
slippingaway. 

Taken in isolation, the im- 
pending transfer of Faustiiio 
AspriDa back to Parma might 
make sound sense. After all, If 
the Colombian was a question- 
able asset at £6.7 million he has 
to be a good sen at much the 
same price. But Newcastle sup- 
porters wm add the loss of As- 
prffla to the departures ofLes 
Ferdinand, Lee Clark and 
David Ginola and may feel that 
the attack needs s omething 
more to revive it than an an- 
tiques road show of John 
Barnes and Ian Rush. 

The mere presence erf Alan 


Shearer on the bench this 
afternoon would lift hearts on 
and off the field. But how close 
Is Shearer to full fitness, hav- 
ing so recently rubbished spec- 
ulation that he was about to 

return to first-team football? 

Ether way Dalglish not only 
has to buy now but buy with 
the sort of judgment he showed 
at Anfield in 1987 when John 
Aldridge, Barnes and Peter 
Beardsley were acquired for 

amounts which now look like 
petty gusli- twili t^ that, 
even without the money for 
AspriHa, Newcastle have 
plenty of funds available, hut if 
his answer to the crisis Is In 
Offer Everira almost £6 mil- 
lion for Gary Speed then the 
ferns may fral riisHrmtly rmriw - 

whdmed, modi as the Kop was 

seven years ago when David 
S peedie tu rned up from 
Coventry. 


,B T[ HAT was shortly before 
I Dalglish's emotional exit 

I left Liverpool with a team 

In urgent need of turning 
around. The diligence with 
which he has applied himself 
to a similar task on Ty neside 


still leaves the awkward ques- 
tion of which way Newcastle 
wffl be feeing by the time he 
halt finishe d wttVi fh«>m 

Havin g taken Black burn 
from the old Second Division 
to the league title in four sea- 
sons, Dalglish could claim to 
have succeeded on both sides 
of the tracks, Jack Walker’s 
millions notwithstanding. But 
unless his present results im- 
prove, St James’ Park may 
yearn for thebasic nuts-and- 
bolts management rtf manlike 
Joe Kinnear and Dave Bassett. 
Or, if it comes to that, Jim 
Smith, who resigned from the 
Newcastle job In 1991. 

There used to be those who 
doubted whether Dal glish 
c»ukl even manage Hartle- 
pool. Since the latter could not 
afford his green fees let alone 
his salary, the question will al- 
ways be academic. But Brian 
Clough began at Hartlepool 
and never regretted the experi- 
ence. Maybe Dalfdish is just 
beginning to find out what 
managwHwit w^a] manage. 
meat, is all about And a lot of 
it is about not buying less able 
players than those you sell 


O 


“Victoria Wood wasn’t glamorous or apologetic. She takes the piss out of 
people while being sympathetic to them, and shelsvery subversive. She 
takes an average housewife and gives her wild sexual fantasies. I was so 
encouraged to see women on TV who didn’t conform to the Danas stereotype . 1 

Meera Syal and others discuss their role models 
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Jamaica v England XI 


England crawl 
but Crawley 


stands firm on 


uneven ground 


David Morley in Montego Bay sees the 
tourists get careless on the scrubby grass 


E ngland faced an 

immediat e challenge 
on a poor pitch of un- 
even bounce and ir- 
regular pace. But John Craw- 
ley responded well enough 
here yesterday to indicate 
that the selectors have acted 
wisely in handing him their 
troublesome No. 3 batting 
spot. 

With the first Test against 
West Indies only a fortnight 
away and only two warm-up 
matches In which to formulate 

t ac tics England's tram for this 
opening fourday meeting with 
Jamaica at Jarred Park said 
much about current thinking . 

Crawley, dropped for the 
last game of the Ashes sum- 
mer, was given hla chance 
here and, though a score of 25 
may not sound much to write 
home about, his technique 
and temperament stood up 
well for more than two hours 
until he was run out through 
no fault of his own. 

Scoring was painfully slow 
because of both the pitch and a 
meadow-like outfield until 
Adam Hoflioake arrived to try 
the aerial route with some suc- 
cess while lifting the total to 
137 for four at tea after a mini- 
collapse in the afternoon. 

Given that the first Test 
will be played on a relaid 
Kingston pitch of unknown 
quality. Queen’s Park Oval in 
Trinidad is often a minefield 
for batsmen and the Recrea- 
tion Ground at St John’s, An- 
tigua, currently resembles a 
building site, England may 
one day regard this visit to 
Montego Bay as a crucially 
important exercise. Certainly 
their attitude to it cannot be 
faulted so far. 

Imagine a ground encircled 
by palm trees with the Carib- 
bean sparkling in the dis- 




tance and a white, sandy 
beach invitingly close. Well, 
Jarre tt Park is nothing like 
that What we have here is a 
football stadium wlthdifllf -fin- 
ished concrete stands and 
some scrubby grass on and off 
the playing area. 

The starting crowd was 
about 200. Locals say that big 
football matches here can at- 
tract 20,000 supporters, which 
perhaps underiines the feet 
that cricket Is no longer king 
in the Caribbean. 

En gland, on the other hand, 
believe they can rule this 
time after 30 years of beatings 
in the West Indies, and by 
their coach David Lloyd’s 
own admission they are de- 
claring their tactical hand 
early. "Nothing is set in stone 
but we have only two matches 
before the first Test” he said 
after annmmrJng what can 
now be~ considered the selec- 
tors' most likely Sabina Park 
line-up for this game. 

The toughest choices must 
have been at three and six, 
where the votes were cast in 
favour of Crawley and Hol- 
lioake and against Mark 
Butcher and Mark Rampra- 
kash. Patience will be a virtue 
for those two over the next 
fortnight or so, unless injury 
or changes of thinking inter- 
vene, but that is the way erf 
modem tours when matches - 
outside the internationals are 
kept to a minimum. 

No one looked more com- 
posed yesterday than Craw- 
ley, who was pressed into ser- 
vice after four overs and with 
the new ball already behaving 
badly. Some deliveries took 
off — such as the one from 
Onell Richards which 
brushed the shoulder erf Alec 
Stewart's bat and Hew to slip 
— ■ and others shot through be- 


low half stump height Just as 
well, then, that Jamaica’s 
attack was without the rest- 
ing pair Courtney Walsh and 
Frankl yn Rose and without a 
third fast bowler erf Test expe- 
rience in Patrick Patterson. 

As It was, Richards, Kirk 
Powell and Laurie Williams 
posed enough problems dur- 
ing a morning session which 
spanned 33 overs, yielded only 
53 runs and brought only one 
boundary through the thick 
grass. There were some nar- 
row escapes, inevitably, for 
Mike Atherton and his Lanca- 
shire team-mate hut they de- 
served their bits of luck by 
displaying the kind erf concen- 
tration that will be needed 
throughout this winter. 

What cannot be enter- 
tained, though, is careless- 
ness after hard graft and 
England were guilty of that 
during fee afternoon session 
when they slipped from 55 -for 
one to 78 for four. 

Atherton, having toiled dili- 
gently fix- two hours over 28 
runs, dipped a Powell half-vol- 
ley straight to square leg, 
Crawley was left stranded in a 
mix-up with Nasser Hussain, 
who first came and then sent 
back his partner, and the vice- 
captain then lost patience and 
worked the spinner Gareth 
Breese off his pads and into the 
hands of mid widkeL 


mOLAMDXI 


*M A AttartoficMufpItybPowaU 28 

A J Starart c BrwiftO t> Richards « 

J P Oawkiy run out Ms 

NHuauftic Adams bBrowa IS 

Q P Thorpe not out SB 

AJHoUtMkanotoirt AO 

Extra (05. toll « 


Total (lor 4) 138 

Mi of wMuKm 2. 5S. 71 77 
To tom tn C Russafl. A R CaaOktk. D W 
Headley. ABC Fraser. PCR Tutnell. 
■owWng PoweU 10-3-14-1. Richards 
13-7-15-1: WiHlama 13-6-23-0: Breese 
17-1-46-1; Murphy 11-0-30-0; Adams 

1 p 4 q 

JAMAICA. IV Garrick. RO Samuels. W 
WHinda. ‘JC Adams. MD Ventura. G 
Breese. L R Williams. TA N Cotay. B S 
Murphy, K Powell. O Richard*. 

U m pfcw a. 8 A Bucfcnor and C Fletcher. 
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COLLINS 


Crossword 21 ,1 74 


Body blow . . . Mike Atherton winces as he is hit off the bowling of Onell Richards yesterday photograph: cuve mason 


A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O. Box 14641, London, EC 1 R 3JX. 
or Fax to 0X71 278-9115 by first post on Friday Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday January 26. 


24 Note backdrop, or vice 
versa (5) 

23 Coin-shaped fossil: miners 
get cross about it (9) 


Name 

Address 
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Set by Araucaria 

Across 


9 Casserole with a touch of a 
touch of the untouchable? 

m 

10 Authorisation for a relation 
— of toe giraffe (5) 

11 A female one's nuts about, 
subject to inflation (3,4) 

12 My ex is a telltale p,4) 

13 Cited for contempt? That 
would betafling (5) 
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14 Her true being's holding one 
to 7 that are left (9) 

16 Abusive word to police with 
their blowers brings disaster 
(4.3,8) 

19 Article in river bed Is for 
wearing in the country (5,4) 
21 Clay half lost in river (5) 

-22 Debris at church causes 
toudcty(7) 

23 River under Roman 
occupation. If one goes In 
for word-splitting (7) 


Down 

1 Hat among tiles? (7-3) 

2 Power may assist the 
committee (8) 

3 Two Httie houses to 6? (6) 

4 See 8 

5 See 6 

6,14^11 said Wild Dog’s 
nose was unemployed, as 
fashion decreed 
(S.3,7,2,2,4,2) 

7 Among the boys that's the 
girts (6) 

8,4 Where 11 might be handy: 
if in doubt, raffle It (4,4) 

14 See 6 

13 Source of oil in the Home 
Counties? W., v. diamonds 
(6.4) - 

'17 See 21 down 
18 Hide from pride (4,4) 

20 Mistaken In chivalry? (6) 
21,17,22,23 11's saying 
“Mice meet mouse' means 
dope's being peddled 
(4,2.3.32.8) 
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QamaivNort Seta* isei n* *« Cafe. 
BPB9 - 59052 Rotate. Cadet i , France, (or 
and on batnif of the Giordan and 
Manotwdar Boring Naws PLC. 47,074. 
Saturday: January IT. 1968 


CROSSWORD SOUmOM 21.173 


Tafeptana 0171-278 2332 
Wax 881 7443 (Quod Q] 

Fm 0171-837 2114; 1071-633 8343. 
lUaphonnutas 0171-611 9000 


Ragtoared as a newspaper d tto tart Office 
88N 0261-307 


TakKhena Q1B1-832 7200. 

FS* 0181-832 535T/834 Q717. 
TetaDrima saim 0181-834 8686 
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